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YOUTH VIOLENCE: A COMMUNITY RESPONSE 



TUESDAY. JUNE 1, 1993 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Phoenix, AZ, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:05 a.m., at Phoe- 
nix College, 1202 W. Thomas Road, Phoenix, AZ, the Honorable 
Dennis DeConcini presiding. 

Senator DeConcini. This hearing this morning is sponsored by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee's Subcommittee on Juvenile Jus- 
tice, and I am very pleased and thank you all for being here. I will 
go into an opening statement in just a moment, but I wanted to let 
the press ask some questions, if they want to, and if they do not, 
fine. 

The purpose of this hearing is to solicit not only what the prob- 
lem is, which many of us know, but to also raise the awareness of 
the problem of gangs and violence and use of firearms by young 
people in our own communities, and also to listen to what works 
and perhaps what has not worked, and to attempt to see what can 
be done not only on the local level, but what could be translated 
into Washington, DC, as to assistance. 

This is an epidemic, in my judgment. One out of five high school 
students now carries either a firearm, a club or a knife to school, 
and we have 3 million crimes of violence occurring in schools 
today, and that is one every 8 seconds, somebody has calculated. 
No longer are our schools a safe haven; they are a dangerous place 
for our children to attend. The big question is, why has this moved 
to our schools and what can the comm'anities do about them? 

We have some excellent programs here which we are going to 
talk about today, and one of them is right here at Phoenix College, 
the Genesis, which I plan to visit this afternoon. I welcome the 
press, if they want to come to that, and I am sure they would set 
up interviews and tours any other time, if you cannot make it 
today. 

It is an outstanding program, and there are many more. Plus the 
community support here of Mothers Against Gangs and other orga- 
nizations who have come forward to attempt to cleanse their neigh- 
borhood of this awful tragedy that is occurring, is of interest to us 
in Washington, DC, because this is the heart of what is going on. 
The solution I do not think is in Washington, DC. I thmk it is right 
here, and that is what I anticipate uncovering this morning, as we 
go through these hearings. 

(1) 
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I am not here to talk a lot. I am here to listen, and I am not 
going to lay back when it is over, if there are things that Washing- 
ton can be involved in to encourage these prcgrams. So I hope to be 
able to translate — we have got some violence right here. Are you 
all right? [Laughter.] 

I am sure this college is well insured. With that, I will just open 
it up to the press, if they have any questions, and then we will take 
just a minute or 2 break and start with our panels. 

Question. Senator, is the condition in Phoenix as serious as in 
other cities, or is it about the same level, considering we have got a 
million people in the city? What is the comparison of Phoenix's 
crime problem with other major cities on the juvenile level? 

Senator DeConcini. I do not know the answer to that, quite 
frankly. From what I have heard, talking to our law enforcement 
officials, it ranks very high. How high that is, 1 cannot tell you it is 
10th or 11th or what have you, but it ranks very high, but I do not 
have that. I know the use of drugs in Arizona is one of the highest. 
The abuse of drugs and the use of firearms is also high, but I 
cannot give you that. I would be glad to find that out, and we may 
find it out today. 

Question. Can I do a followup with )u? 

Senator DeConcini. Of course. 

Question. Is that because Arizona is a border State and preva- 
lent to drug trafficking? Is that one of the reasons? 

Senator DeConcini. A lot of it has to do with that. We have a 
tremendous amount of drugs coming through our borders, mostly 
on the ground now, and the confiscations are up over 400 percent 
just by the Border Patrol over 2 years ago. The drugs are still 
coming in. Mexico is becoming more of a problem, because the Co- 
lombia cartel has truly moved into that country and set up busi- 
nesses and warehouses. We are working with that government, and 
I must encourage that government and will on the floor of the 
Senate later next week, to do more about it. It is really getting out 
of hand. 

Anybody else? Yes? 

Question. Can there be with the NRA 

Senator DeConcini. Are you with the press? 

Question, ^es. With NRA and school education, could they join 
together to teach the students about guns and why they are a 
harm? 

Senator DeConcini. Well, I sure hope so, and that is one of their 
national programs and we will hear from the president of that or- 
ganization today. We have some differences of opinion on the ban- 
ning of some assault weapons that are showing up in our schools 
and being used. But 1 think you will hear from the NRA that one 
of their positive approaches is education and they are promoting 
that not ^ust in schools., but in the general public, and they do 
spend some resources and some effort to do that. 

Anybody else? Yes? 

Question. Senator, one of the questions I would like to ask, are 
they going to do anything in the area where there are gangs in the 
area where they have no activity and no recreation? 

Senator DeConcini. Of course, I think we will hear from wit- 
nesses today that will indicate that is the problem, one of the prob- 
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lems. Having been in South Phoenix a number of times, in my 
home town of South Tucson, there are a limited number of areas 
for recreation. As a matter of fact, the job stimulus program that 
was defeated would have built a large swimming pool in South 
Tucson, right in the heart of where the biggest gang problem is, 
and it was termed a pork barrel project and the whole thing was 
defeated. That would have been open this August. I cannot think of 
any better investment than to have those kinds of facilities avail- 
able, so young people can go some place other than pal around 
with their gangs and covet territory and also destroy property and 
people. 

Question. Are you holding these hearings in other cities? 

Senator DeConcini. Yes, we will be holding a hearing tomorrow 
at Tucson, the same subject matter, and we will have a roundtable 
discussion tonight with community leaders in Tucson. 

Question. Do you support local curfews for juveniles? 

Senator DeConcini. No, I do not think that is necessary, al- 
though I would be certainly open to that. In my judgment, that 
ought to be a local decision and certainly not a national decision to 
impose that on communities. I would welcome hearing from our 
mayors that are here today and other public officials as to whether 
or not that is a realistic alternative. 

Anybody else in the press? Yes, sir? 

Question. Good morning. Senator. How are you? Good to see 
you, first off. There are some people who might say that the prob- 
lem of youth violence may be cyclical, from the standpoint that 
they come from an environment where their parents do not have a 
grip on putting together a proper household. What would you say 
to someone who would propose programs that would help families 
with parenting skills and help them out of impoverished situations 
and help them get back into school? Would you be agreeable to — 

Senator DeConcini. Of course we would, and there are some pro- 
grams. As a matter of fact. Head Start has a part of that program 
that deals with the parents, as well as taking the children off the 
streets after school and preschool. Those are the kinds of programs 
that the B'ederal Government can and should be involved in. 

There may be programs like the Genesis program here that the 
Federal Government ought to be involved in, if we can find the re- 
sources. I think I can find the resources, without a big problem, be- 
cause I know where some of the waste and where the excess ex- 
penditures are, but that has not come about yet. I hope it will. 

Question. A case in point being that the very problems you have 
with children having children, which led me to bring that point up, 
you have a lot of teens out there having babies and really not 
having the tools to teach their own kids. 

Senator DeConcini. I am glad you raised that, because I plan to 
hold some roundtable discussions that I am going to hear in Phoe- 
nix, as I get around the valley, and I am going to do so in Tucson 
tonight, to listen to community leaders and neighborhood parents 
who want to talk about what the problems are and what could be 
helpful, without hundreds of millions of dollars of assis^-ince, and 
what can work. And I think your suggestion about parenting and 
helping the people who have to deal with this on a day-to-day basis 
is very appropriate. 
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Thank you very much, everyone. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DENNIS DeCONCINI, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Senator DeConcini. The hearing is officially coming to order. 
The Juvenile Justice subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee is here to gather information in Phoenix, to find and hear 
about solutions to one of the most disturbing issues in this country, 
and that is youth violence. Our children are growing up in an envi- 
ronment dominated by violence which pervades their lives. It is In 
their homes, their schools and their playgrounds. There seems to 
be no escape. Look at what you are watching on TV tonight, except « 
prior or after the game. 

By the time the average child graduates from elementary school, 
he or she will have witnessed 8,000 murders and more than 100,000 
other assorted acts of violence on television. The schools are no ^ 
better. As I pointed out, one out of every five high school students 
now carry a firearm, knife or club to school on a regular basis, and 
nearly 3 million crimes occur on or near school campuses. 

We have reached a point where metal detectors are standard in 
many schools. The streets are even worse. The violence that is glo- 
rified on TV is now day-today reality. Just read the papers — gangs, 
drugs and random murders have become the staple of our chil- 
dren's lives. Every major city in this country is facing a deadly 
gang problem. It is the subculture that has kidnapped our chil- 
dren's generation. Dispute resolutions involve guns today, and 
drive-by shootings with teenagers brandishing assault weapons are 
all too common an occurrence. 

We can no longer accept the violence. Kids are afraid, teachers 
are afraid, parents are afraid. I think everybody is afraid. It is time 
to get to the root of the problem. We have a very serious problem 
that does not have one single solution. 

But to go forward with a plan of action, we have to ask ques- 
tions, as a society, some very fundamental questions. For example, 
how did we get here, what are we doing now, and what works and 
what does not work, and where do we go from here. I hope to have 
some answers to these questions today. This is a complex issue, 
wit!, no quick easy solution. It is a problem that deserves the 
utmost attention and the greatest dedication, and we each have a 
role in this effort — law enforcement, legislators, courts, community 
leaders, local government amd, most importantly, the parents. ^ 

I look fomard to hearing today's testimony. We have a wide 
array of witnesses from all over. I want to thank them in advance 
for being here. I came here to listen, and when we finish, I intend 
to hopefully take some of this back to Washington to see what can ^ 
be done from the Federal Government to assist. 

[The prepared statement of Senator DeConcini follows:] 
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STATEMEHT OF SENATOR DENNIS DeCONCINI 



THE HEARING WILL COMB TO ORDER. THE JUVENILE JUSTICE 
SUBCOMMITTEE HAS COME TO PHOENIX TO GATHER INFORMATION AND HEAR 
SOLUTIONS TO ONE OF THE MOST DISTURBING ISSU^JS IN THIS COUNTRY 
TODAY — - YOUTH VIOLENCE. 

OUR CHILDREN ARE GROWING UP IN AN ENVIRONMENT DOMINATED BY 
VIOLENCE. IT PERVADES THEIR LIVES — IT'S IN THEIR HOMES, THEIR 
SCHOOLS, AND THEIR PLAYGROUNDS. 

THERE IS NO ESCAPING IT. LOOK WHAT THEY ARE WATCHING ON 

T. V. 

BY THE TIME THE AVERAGE CHILD GRADUATES FROM ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, SHE OR HE WILL HAVE WITNESSED 8,000 MURDERS AND MORE THAN 
100,000 OTHER ASSORTED ACTS OF VIOLENCE ON TELEVISION. 

THE SCHOOLS ARE NO BETTER. 

ABOUT ONE OUT OF EVERY 5 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS NOW CARRIES A 
FIREARM, KNIFE OR CLUB TO SCHOOL ON A REGULAR BASIS. AND THE 
RESULT? — NEARLY 3 MILLION CRIMES OCCUR ON OR NEAR SCHOOL 
CAMPUSES EACH YEAR THAT IS ONE EVERY 6 SECONDS I 

WE HAVE REACHED A POINT WHERE METAL DETECTORS ARE STANDARD 
V .i^E IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

THE S\ tEETS ARE WORSE — THE VIOLENCE THAT IS GLORIFIED ON 
T.V. IS NOW A DAY-TO-DAY REALITY FOR CHILDREN. 

JUST READ THE PAPER EVERY MORNING. 

GANGS, DRUGS AND RANDOM MURDERS HAVE BECOME THE STAPLF..S OF 
OUR CHILDREN'S LIVES- EVERY MAJOR CITY IN THIS COUNTRY IS FACING 
A DEADLY GANG PR0BLE^5 . IT IS A SUBCULTURE THAT HAS KIDNAPPED OUP 
CHILDREN'S GENERATION. DISPUTE RESOLUTION INVOLVES A GUN. AND 
DRIVE-BY SHOOTINGS, WITH TEENAGERS BRANDISHING ASSAULT WEAPONS, 
ARE AN ALL-TOO-COMaMON OCCURRENCE. 

WE CAN NO LONGER ACCEPT THIS VIOLENCE AS PART OF OUR 
CULTURE. 
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KIDS ARE AFRAID. TEACHERS ARE AFRAID, PARENTS ARE AFRAID. 

IT IS TIME TO GET AT THE ROOT OF THIS DEADLY VIOLENCE. 

WE HAVE A VERY SERIOUS PROBLEM THAT DOES NOT HAVE ONLY ONE 
SOLUTION, BUT TO GO FORWARD WITH A PLAN-OF-ACTION , WE HAVE TO 
ASK OURSELVES, AS A SOCIETY, SOME VERY FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS. 
FOR EXAMPLE: 

HOW DID WE GET HERE? 

WHAT ARE WE DOING NOW? 

WHAT WORKS AND WHAT DOESN'T? 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 



I HOPE TO HAVE SOME ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS, TODAY- FOR 
THIS IS A COMPLEX ISSUE — WITH NO EASY OR QUICK SOLUTIONS. 

IT IS A PROBLEM THAT DESERVES THE UTMOST ATTENTION AND THE 
GREATEST DEDICATION. AND WE EACH HAVE A ROLE IN THIS EFFORT 
LAW ENFORCEMENT, LEGISLATORS, COURTS, COMMUNITY LEADERS, AID MOST 
IMPORTANTLY, PARENTS. 

1 LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING TODAY'S TESTIMONY. WE HAVE A WIDE 
ARRAY OF WITNESSES FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE. 

I CAME HERE TO LISTEN AND TO LEARN. BUT AFTER WE FINISH 
TODAY, I DO NOT INTEND TO SIT BACK AND WATCH. THIS PROBLEM CAN 
NOT CONTINUE TO GROW OUT-OF-CONTROL . 
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Our first panel is composed of Mary Rose Wilcox, who is a 
member of the board of supervisors of Maricopa County, and before 
that a city councilwoman, and a very active community leader. 

Mayor Coy Payne, mayor of Chandler. This city has been plagued 
with the problem of youth violence, and Chandler was one of the 
cities that recently passed an ordinance to prohibit juveniles from 
carrying guns. My congratulations, Mayor Payne. 

Mayor Harry Mitchell, the mayor of Tempe, has also passed an 
ordinance prohibiting juveniles from carrying handguns. Mayor 
Mitchell also provided a different perspective, in that he is also a 
former high school teacher with first-hand knowledge. 

Chief Justice Stanley Feldman is the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Arizona. One of the reasons we asked Chief Justice Feld- 
man to testify today is because he has recently empaneled an advi- 
sory committee known as the Commission on Juvenile Justice in 
Arizona. The committee will evaluate the juvenile justice system, 
assess the problems confronting it, and recommend improvements. 

And County Attorney Richard Romley, of Maricopa County, as 
the Coui^ty Attorney, has been very active on the issues of juvenile 
justice. 

We welcome you all. We have some time constraints here and I 
am going to ask that Chief Justice Feldman go first. 
Judge Feldman? 

PANEL CONSISTING OF THE HONORABLE STANLEY G. FELDMAN, 
CHIEF JUSTICE, ARIZONA SUPREME COURT; COY C. PAYNE, 
MAYOR, CHANDLER, AZ; MARY ROSE WILCOX, SUPERVISOR, 
MARICOPA COUNTY, AZ; RICHARD ROMLEY, COUNTY ATTOR- 
NEY, MARICOPA COUNTY, AZ; AND HARRY E. MITCHELL, 
MAYOR, TEMPE, AZ 

STATEMENT OF HON. STANLEY G. FELDMAN 
Justice Feldman. Thank you. Senator. 

I did not come to make a speech, so I will not. I do have a few 
remarks on a preliminary basis, if I may. I am not an expert on the 
causes of juvenile crime, nor is it within my field of supervision, so 
to speak. I am charged under the Arizona Constitution with admin- 
istrative supervision over all courts of the State, and that, of 
course, includes juvenile courts, and the juvenile courts or juvenile 
juf;tice system are an integral part of this problem and, hopefully, a 
part of solving the problem. 

From our perspective, we see three phenomena, if I may use the 
term, an ever-increasing number of crimes, an ever-increasing 
number of significantly serious crimes and violent crimes, and 
ever-decreasing age of those who are getting involved in the juve- 
nile criminal justice system, and an ever-increasing number of 
weapons being used. You have referred to all of this in your open- 
ing remarks, so I will not go in< o it any further. 

Our problem is when these children get into the juvenile justice 
system, our problem is what to do with them and how to do it. We 
have had over the years a lot of success. You know, it is easy to 
look at how bad the problem is and never realize that we have had 
a groat deal of success to the extent of 80 or 85 percent of the chil- 
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dren who get into the system have one or two contacts and they 
have no further contacts with the system. 

But the other 20 percent, the other 15 or 20 percent of the chil- 
dren who are repetitive offenders and who get into increasingly 
more violent and more significant crimes are our real problem, and 
what to do with them is part of our problem in the court system, 
especially from the standpoint of having administrative supervision 
over the courts. 

One of the things that afflicts us is finger-pointing, if I may use 
that term, and i assure you, Senator, there is enough fault and 
enough blame to go around to every segment of society. In my 
view, it is time to stop pointing fingers at each other and to sit 
down with each other and to try and find the common solution or 
the common approach to these problems. 

It is for that reason that I have today signed the order appoint- 
ing the Commission on Juvenile Justice of Arizona, and it is for 
that reason that, when I name the membership to that committee, 
which I plan to do either later this week or early next week, I will 
include on that membership list people form every viewpoint, 
people from all parts of the system and try and get everybody to sit 
down and see if we can find some way to better address the prob- 
lems. 

Prom my perspective and conclusion, the problems simply boil 
down to this: We have more and more kids coming into the system. 
We have on the one hand the necessity of finding a way to address 
their problems, to treat them, to hope for education, to hope for re- 
habilitation, to hope for intervention that will change the path 
which they have taken. 

We have, on the other hand, the problem with those for whom 
nothing seems to work. We have a large number of kids, unfortu- 
nately, a growing number of kids— I think Mr. Romley will attest 
to this— for whom nothing has worked. These children present seri- 
ous dangers and serious risks to society. Until we can find some 
way to stop what they are doing, we have to put them in a place 
where they no longer pose that kind of risk to society. 

When we have them out of harm's way and out of the way of 
doing harm to society, we have to find something to do with them 
other than simply warehousing them and eventually turning them 
loose, whether it be 17-year-olds, 18-year-olds or keep them until 
they are 25, turn them loose and just go on to a bigger and better 
life of crime. We simply, on humanitarian and on economic 
grounds, cannot afford to keep them behind bars for the rest of 
their lives, not when it costs $17,000 to $20,000 a year to keep a 
person in prison. 

So, in summary, we have got to find a way to identify those for 
whom treatment and rehabilitation stand some chance and to give 
them what they need. The day of not being willing to spend $1,000 
on drug counseling and substance abuse counseling for a kid, but 
being willing to spent $17,000 a year to keep them in prison for 10 
years and then turn them loose with the same substance abuse 
problem, those days have got to stop. It makjs no sense. It is just 
economically foolish and it is harmful to society. 

We also have to find a way in Arizona to stop the revolving door. 
We have to find a way where those children whom the juvenile 
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judges have found no longer amenable to treatment and children 
who pose a risk of harm to society, because of their violent habits, 
those children have got to be put away and kept way until they 
either change or we keep them, if they will not change. 

But we have got to put them away and we have got to end the 
system that we now have of having no space for them, where — 
again, as I think Mr. Romley will agree — you can send the most 
dangerous person that we have in the juvenile justice system and 
there is not room for them, the Department of Youth Training and 
Rehabilitation, and they get out. I cannot fault the administration, 
because there is no place to put them. They get out in 60 days or 90 
days. We are not doing anything for a violent child in 60 or 90 days 
at the Department of Youth Training and Rehabilitation. So we 
are going to have to spend the money, both to secure beds and for 
programs in that institution or in that system. 

So what I am saying, I think in the final analysis. Senator, is 
that nobody I think has the whole answer to this, and we have to 
stop pretending that any one segment of this system knows all of 
the answers and has all of the answers to the problem. We have 
got to get together, the treatment people, the secure people, and 
get together and find how we can mesh these problem, and finding 
a way to do that is the reason that I have appointed this commis- 
sion. 

Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. Judge. 

You were recently quoted as saying that we have juveniles, but 
we do not dispense the justice. I think the Arizona Republic quoted 
you on that. Is that what you are referring to, that we do not have 
programs? Is that the justice that we are lacking? 

Justice Feldman. Let me explain what I meant. I was not criti- 
cizing the judges and their handling of individual cases. They do 
the best they can. Sometimes they make mistakes, and one likes to 
think that the great, great majority of cases are adjudicated cor- 
rectly. 

So it is not the individual cases that I am talking about. I am 
talking about justice to society on the one hand, the taxpayers of 
this State who are threatened continually by having kids on the 
street who do not belong on the street. 

I am talking about justice co the juveniles who are in the system 
who are not many times in many places getting the kind of reha- 
bilitation help, training and education and recreational help that 
they need. The juvenile justice system is more than just adjudicat- 
ing the individual case of State v. Jones. It is trying on the one 
hand to take care of children, help children, prevent them from 
getting into more serious trouble, and, on the other hand, equally 
as important, protecting society from children who are a danger to 
society. We are not doing those things. 

I will give you just one anecdotal example. About 8 months ago — 
I will not identify the county — I was visiting on my rounds of coun- 
ties and I talked to a juvenile judge of one of our rural counties. He 
had almost 90 clxildren on one type of program or another, who 
had been adjudicated as juvenile delinquents and who were either 
substance abusers or emotionally disturbed or, for the most part, 
both. I asked what he was doing with those 90 children. 
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Well, the answer was he was having one psychologist in one 
afternoon every other Friday for 90 children. I said why are you 
bothering? He said I have got to cover my tracks as best I can, that 
is all the money I have, that is all the resources I have. In the 
meantime, I said where are these kids? He said, well, we have tried 
to put them back in the families, but the families are the cause of 
the trouble lots of time. So he said, basically, they are on the 
street, stealing cars, stealing radios, doing whatever. 

We just cannot go on doing this. Senator. Thatiis not justice to 
society. 

Senator DeConcinl Judge, a couple of quick questions. When 
will the commission report be forthcoming? Is there a date? 

Justice Feldman. I am going to ask them to have their report 
done by the end of this year. 

Senator DeConcinl And that will be made available outside the 
court system? 

Justice Feldman. Well, it is going to be made available to the 
courts, to the legislature, and to the governor's office. I hope to 
have all three branches of government cooperating and I I ope to 
get, and expect to get and think I will, help from the prosecutorial 
agencies, help from all branches of the juvenile justice system. 

Senator DeConcinl Judge, it may be premature, because the 
report certainly will have a lot to do with this, but you talk about 
the juveniles that have to be put away, and we know there are 
some. Is there merit in treating some of them as adults, so that 
they can be put away? That is one of the big cries you hear, when 
you see a violent crime by a juvenile, treat them as an adult, and I 
know the court has the authority to do that in certain cases. Do 
you have an opinion? 

Justice Feldman. Sure, I have an opinion. Some of them need to 
be treated as an adult, and I reviewed the statistics recently about 
the transfers from juvenile prosecutions, so to speak, to adult pros- 
ecutions. Surprisingly — and I say surprisingly, because there has 
been a lot of speculation about it — surprisingly, I think those statis- 
tics will show that most of the children who need to be prosecuted 
as adults are being prosecuted as adults. There are probably some 
that we have made mistakes on, and there will be others in the 
future, no matter how many commissions I have, no question about 
that» because it is as very delicate subjective decision. 

But the problem to me is not should we treat them as adults or 
should we treat them as hoodlums. It does not make a lot of differ- 
ence. Senator, if you ha^^'e a 14-year-old and you prosecute them in 
this courtroom which has a label on it that says juvenile court, or 
in this courtroom which has as label located on a different street in 
the same city and has a label adult court. The question is what you 
are going to do with them after you prosecute them. 

Senator DeConcinl Of course, but I thought your point was that 
if they are treated as juveniles, there is no place for them. Maybe 
there is no place for them as adults, either, but there are long-term 
prisons more than there are long-term juvenile centers. 

Justice Feldman. We have very few, and for females we have 
none. We have very few facilities in this State for handling chil- 
dren 14-, 15-, 16-year-olds who have been prosecuted and sentenced 
as adults. There is literally, with girls, there is no place to put 
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them, none, no place in Arizona, unless you are going to mix them 
in the general prison population, which will present terrible prob- 
lems down the road when they get out. 

And as far as males, the facilities are generously described as 
very limited. So the question is, if you are going to treat them as 
adults 

Senator DeConcini. So if you treat them as adults and convict 
them, you do not go into the main population of the prison popula- 
tion? 

Justice Feldman. Senator, you have been a county attorney and 
I do not need to explain to you about putting a 14- or 15-year-old in 
with the general prison population. 

Senator DeConcini. And that is why you cannot draw that con- 
clusion, that if you treat them as adults, they are going to go to 
Florence or some adult prison. 

Justice Feldman. If you treat them as adults and prosecute them 
as adults, then (a) if you are going to incarcerate them, put them in 
prison afterwards, what are you going to do them when they are 
prison, (b) a lot of them will be on probation simply because there 
is really no good place to put them in prison. 

If you treat them as adults, you have all of the problems that we 
have with the adult prison population, and, God knows, we do not 
do a very good job with that. So the problem with kids is not which 
courtroom, but what you do with them when you have them, and 
that is where we are falling down. 

Senator DeConcini. Have you expressed any view, Judge, or 
maybe you are going to wait for the commission^ on drug treatment 
and counseling on demand, where anybody would be entitled to it 
certainly that is in the system? 

Justice Feldman. I do not have enough background in that to 
really give you an answer that I would feel comfortable with. 

Senator DeConcini. It is very expensive and the Federal Govern- 
ment has been looking at it for a couple of years. You know, we are 
building a space station and B-2 bombers, and we cannot seem to 
deal with the drug problem by making treatment available. We 
know in this community and in our home towns, yours and mine in 
Tucson, there are some very good programs, but there's a 6 month 
or a year waiting period to get into them. 

Justice Feldman. Well, I think — and now I am just talking as 
any citizen who reads the newspapers and has friends who have 
had problems or had children who have had problems — I think 
there are some programs that have had some success, quite a bit of 
success. There is not only a waiting list to get into them, but, un- 
fortunately, many of them have closed down for lack of available 
funds to pay the bills. 

Again, we come back to it and it seems this society is willing to 
spend $15,000 to $20,000 a year to keep a substance abuser in 
prison for 5 or 10 years and then send them out as a substance 
abuser, but not willing to spend $1,000 a year to see if we can inter- 
vene and get him or her off of the substance that they are abusing. 
How successful those programs are, I do not know, but it sure is 
wor^.L a chance, in my mind. 

^"/enator DeConcini. Judge Feldman, thank you very much for 
taking the time. 
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Justice Feldman. Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. We look forward to your commission report, 
and we appreciate your time. I know you have to get back to the 
court. 

Mayor Payne, I understand you have another pressing engage- 
ment, as I am suie the other members do, too, but we will hear 
from you at this time. Mayor. 

STATEMENT OF MAYOR PAYNE 
Mayor Payne. Thank you. Senator. 

I am really pleased to be here this morning to testify on behalf of 
the City of Chandler. You know, we have got to a point in the City 
of Chandler where a neighborhood that I grew up in was really a t 
little bit fearful when I went into that community, because of what 
was going on as far as violent crime is concerned. 

Because of that, we started to discuss what we might do as a 
body of elected officials, the mayor and city council of the city, to t 
curtail some of the violent activity that was going on in the com- 
munity. 

One of the things that came to our attention real early in our 
discussion was an ordinance that would perhaps prohibit young 
people from carrying firearms. We also had looked at other cities 
in the area; G : lale, Scottsdale, Phoenix, Tempe, that have ordi- 
nances on ^ iks that prohibited you from carrying firearms. 

We looked . ^-hose and then we decided that this would probably 
be the best method for Chandler to use, because we wanted to be in 
sync with the other communities in the metro area, as well as we 
wanted to send a message to those who were perpetrators of violent 
crime that Chandler was not going to be sitting out there alone 
and not having anything to do with what was going on and ignor- 
ing the possibility of crime coming to the City of Chandler. 

We as the counsel enacted an ordinance, after looking at it for a 
3-year period of time. From 1989 to 1992, the total number of juve- 
niles referred to juvenile court on a variety of charges increased 
from 1,355 to 1,526. This was an increase of 12 percent, and that 
was appalling as far as we were concerned. 

During the same time period, the number of juveniles arrested 
for illegal possession of firearms increased from 12 to 22, an in- 
crease of 87 percent. Possession of firearms was becoming more 
common, especially amongst street gang members. Now, a lot of 
these are want-to-be gang members, but at that time we were class- 
ing them as gang members, just the same. 

The juvenile gun ordinance was adopted to help the police seize • 
these weapons, when other law enforcement could not do so or 
where other firearm ordinances did not apply. In doing this, we 
were able to say to the community that, yes, we are aware of what 
is going on in the community as far as violent crime is concerned * 
as It relates to the possession of firearms, and we created this ordi- 
nance. It is nothing more than other cities have done, but some- 
thing to say or sent the message that Chandler was not going to sit 
idly by and watch the firearms proliferate in our community. 

We also had the support of our school districts, very much so, 
and like Mayor Mitchell of Tempe, I am a product of the Cooper 
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School system. I spent my professional life in education. I taught 
for 15 years and also was in administration for 15 years, and I was 
at a junior high school and my last assignment was at a junior 
high school. Being the vice principal of a junior high school, I was 
in charge of discipline, and discipline entailed dealing with young- 
sters who had problems as far as crime and other areas that they 
were involved in as far as being outside the law. So I have a pretty 
good knowledge of what goes in our community as far as youth are 
concerned. 

We have some programs in our community as far as the city is 
concerned that have been really targeting the youth who fall out- 
side of the law. We use some of our CBDG funding moneys to 
really create programs, to help prevent youngsters from falling 
through the so-called cracks and getting involved in crime. 

One of the things that we have done is a summer school program 
that we have. It is called Kids at Risk Program, where it is a 3-way 
funded program, the private sector, public sector and the school 
district. Of course, these are all in the city, working together to 
provide funding for this program so that youngsters who are out of 
school, say, June 2nd, June 3rd, they have a place to go and they 
don't have an opportunity to regress from what they had learned 
the prior year through the summer. 

This program has worked very well for us. We have young people 
today, as a result of th.. program, who stay in school longer, when 
we look at the hiph school dropout rate that we had prior to work- 
ing in this kind of a program, it has diminished, so we look at it as 
a success. 

Let me say this. Senator: I believe in prevention and interven- 
tion-type programs. I do not like to see us wait until the youngster 
has gotten involved — and, believe you me, and I think you probably 
know and all us probably know that young people today are access- 
ing the court system at a younger age. They get into problems ear- 
lier in life, and we need to do something on a preventive basis* 

So we have tried to involve the families of the youngsters who 
are prone to get into juvenile delinquency problems. In so doing, 
we have used some community block grant funds to look at our 
housing program in the City of Chandler, and through the housing 
program, the public housing program, we have set aside some 
funds to set up centers where youngsters can be involved in the 
evenings, after school, they can also have some time in mornings or 
on the weekends. 

The Boys and Girls Club in the City of Chandler is an agency 
that is really working and doing wonders, as far as helping those 
youngsters to relate to the community in a more positive way. So 
we are continuing to do those kinds of things. 

But the gun ordinance that we have certainly is a help to us, be- 
cause it puts the responsibility where I think it ought to be, and 
that is on the backs of the parents. Youngsters cannot carry a gun 
in the City of Chandler without parental permission. This parental 
permission has to be a signed note indicating that the parent is 
consenting that that youngster has the weapon. It is a notarized 
signature saying that the parent is no coerced, cannot be coerced 
into signing it, so that we circumvent the youngster getting a gun 
in his hand without the knowledge of the parent I think this is a 
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key to our ordinance, and so far I think it is working quite well 
with us. 

Violent crime as far as firearms are concerned have diminished 
somewhat since we enacted that ordinance. We have a more peace- 
ful and quieter community as a result of that. The areas that I de- 
scribed previously are much more peaceful than they were before 
the gun ordinance. I think the message is out there. We will con- 
tinue to do what is necessary to make sure that parents under- 
stand the significance of their being involved, because there is a 
penalty that they do have to pay, if they allow that youngster to 
move into the community with a firearm and they did not give him 
permission to do that. 

So we are happy today to be here to express Chandler's concerns, 
and I hope that as a result of what we do here today, we will have 
a more community awareness at the level where it will do the most 
good, and that is in the trenches down at the local level, where 
Mayor Mitchell and I serve. 

Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. Mayor. 

I take it the ordinance provides a penalty for the parent, if they 
fail to give permission and know that the child has it, and then 
there is a penalty for the child? 

Mayor Payne. There is a penalty for the parent of the child who 
is caught with a weapon and he does not have the parent's authori- 
zation. 

Senator DeConcini. And then is there a penalty for the child, as 
well? 

Mayor Payne. The penalty for the child is that the parent is 
then going to have to enact some measures on that child, to make 
sure *.hat this does not happen. 

Senator DeConcini. And confiscation of the weapon is one of the 
penalties? 

Mayor Payne. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Have there been any imposition of the pen- 
alties of the ordinance? 

Mayor Payne. We have not had to impose any penalties on any 
parent yet. We are hoping that we do not have to. I think that 
what has happened is what is expected to happen, is that parents 
are saying, well, they have an ordinance, I do not want to be faced 
with the consequences of that ordinance, so I am going to make 
sure that Johnny does not have that weapon, I am not going to 
give permission for him to have that weapon. 

Senator DeConcini. You have witnessed less weapons? 

Mayor Payne. Less weapons, yes. 

Senator DeConcini. There is no question about that? 

Mayor Payne. No question about that. 

Senator DeConcini. Mayor, recently I introduced legislation for 
the second time, which passed the Senate last year, that would pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of some 14 semi-automatic assault 
weapons. 1 have never said that this is a complete solution, and I 
built in it a time period to see whether or not it works. Do you 
have an opinion on whether or not the banning of assault weapons 
would be advantageous to your community? 
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Mayor Payne. Senator, when I hear reports of an Uzi being used 
in a neighborhood or an assault rifle or a weapon of some type 
being used in a neighborhood, I have no doubt in my mind that 
what you have done definitely is a curtailment as far as those 
kinds of weapons, and that they should be curtailed, because those 
weapons have no place in a community with small children or fam- 
ilies, as Chandler prides itself as being a family oriented communi- 
ty, and certainly we do not want those types of weapons. And we 
will take the steps, along with you and any other agencies that 
want to help curtail the use of those weapons or the bringing of 
those weapons into our communities, Th<5y are detrimental. They 
are violent. They will kill, and we do not want that happening on 
our streets. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. Mayor. 

Mary Rose Wilcox, you nnay please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MARY ROSE WILCOX 
Ms. Wilcox. Thank you. Senator DeConcini, 

I am glad to be here this morning, particularly with this panel 
who have been in the trenches. I want to thank you for empaneling 
us and many, many more people from the community to whom you 
will listen today. I want to thank you for listening to our ideas and, 
most importantly, for taking them back to Washington. I know 
when you do that, we will see some action. 

I would also like to digress just a minute and thank you for your 
continued in'-^rest you have shown over the years in the fight 
against drugs. This is one of the things I think that lies at the 
bottom of some of the violent crime problems, and your leadership 
and being in the forefront is weli appreciated by our State. 

I would like to speak today on five topics, and what I will try to 
do, I am very familiar with this problem, as I rule the city council 
and as Maricopa County Supervisor. I have worked with many 
community groups, so I have tried to pick out five things that I 
thought I could talk about and perhaps lead toward resolution. 

First of all, the review of State and Federal legislation dealing 
with firearms, you have stated that you have introduced again a 
ban of assault rifles, and I totally support that. I feel that assault 
rifles are only there to kill people, and they have no place. But I 
feel a review of the State and Federal legislation dealing it will 
help people come to grips with this problem that we have. 

We know that there are certain factions in our society who be- 
lieve that the right to bear arms should be a right over all, and we 
have to come to grips with the fact that we are an urban society 
and we must look at laws and how they can adjust to that urban 
factor. I think it is very, very important, and when we see the 
amount of drive-by killings, when we see the amount of innocent 
bystanders who are being killed on the streets, we must do some- 
thing to address all gun laws. 

I do not want to sound like an extremist, but I truly believe that 
all urban areas are coming to the same kind of conclusion, that if 
we do not make it harder to purchase, harder to obtain weapons, 
we are going to be in for a nightmare. 
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The second issue is expansion of youth restitution program 
aimed at at-risk youth who commit violent acts. Many, many 
youth — and I think Judge Feldman addressed this — are going into 
our systems and many of them are mocking it. They do not feel 
that they will be punished for violent acts, that they can get back 
on the street in a matter of days. 

We must have certain punishment for violent acts, and we must 
combine that with a heavy restitution program. They must be 
made to pay in our society, whether it is assisting the victims' fam- 
ilies or whether it is assisting governmental entities carrying out 
programs. But I believe that a strong restitution part of juvenile 
justice is very much needed, and I will hopefully be working with 
Judge Feldman on that issue. 

The third is increased important preventive and educational pro- 
grams aimed at youth and their families, with the aim of trending 
them away from violence. Senator DeConcini, this is extremely im- 
portant. We have a lot of good prevention programs out there and 
education. You have named a few. 

Genesis, midnight basketball leagues, dealing with recreational 
outlets for youth — we have many, many programs which happened 
over the last 2 decades. As you well know, we have been fairly 
stripped of all funding for these programs that could stem the tide 
of violence. I believe that is part of the problem. We offer our 
youth no alternatives, except to go on the street, no jobs except to 
go on the street and get involved in the drug trade, and many, 
many of them, not all of them, but many of them turn to this. 

I think the preventive and educational programs must be funded 
and we must do it at the level that we will affect youth in our com- 
munities from entering any crime life or any violent activities. 

My fourth point, the implementation of a national full employ- 
ment program: Many youth in our society are coming from families 
that need assistance. In these economic times, there are two-parent 
families working. Many, many families only have one parent that 
are working, and youth need to assist. 

Many of them are in the drug trade, because they do not have 
any money coming into the household, and they want just the bare 
necessities that our youth feel they need today. They see it on TV. 
They want to purchase all of these walkmans and everything else 
they need, and I really think the implementation of a national full 
employment program dealing with summer youth and after-school 
youth would be tremendously important. 

When people go to work, especially youth, it helps them obtain 
values for later in life. It helps them get discipline. It also helps 
many, many families augment that income that they need, and it 
keeps our kids busy. I am a strong believer that you keep kids 
busy, you keep them out of trouble. 

Fifth, I would like to ask you. Senator DeConcini, to join me, as 
you did, in the Governmental Task Force for Games. When we 
formed that 3 years ago, what we did was bring together all of the 
law enforcement agencies and we attacked the enforcement ele- 
ment of dealing with gangs, and it was very, very successful. When 
you brought people together, we organized and we had meetings 
afterwards where all of the governmental agencies involved, i.e., 
law enforcement from DPS at the State level, to the county sheriff 
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to the cities, said this worked. What we are doing now is being able 
to put our youth, those that are committing violent acts were able 
to identify, target them and deal with it. 

What we need now is the same kind of task force dealing with 
intervention and prevention. Judge Feldman's committee is going 
to deal with what are the problems, what are some of the things 
that can help. But we need to organize ourselves so that those pro- 
grams are out there working. Those that are intervening and are 
causing preventive-type programs to exist are known in our com- 
munity. And I think we have to be very brutal in it. I think v/e 
have to say this works, this does not, just organize our resources. 

I know it is very easy to say let's put more money into a systein, 
but maybe what we need to do is find out what is out there, who is 
coordinating with each other, how can we coordinate better, and 
how can we get rid of programs that are not working and use those 
that are working, such as Gtenesis, such as intense recreation pro- 
grams. County Attorney Romley has been of immense help in turn- 
ing some of those RICO funds into programs that have helped. 

We need this Task Force on Intervention and Prevention to orga- 
nize in a more coordinated manner with nonprofits and govern- 
mental entities as to what is working out there and what is not. So 
I would ask you to join me in that. 

In conclusion, Senator, I would only like to say we must remem- 
ber that the goals of social prevention and intervention in im- 
proved organizational programs and services within the community 
need to be addressed. They work, and if we are to solve this prob- 
lem and not lose our children, we must become the powerful force 
needed to rescue our children through coordinating each other. 

Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Ms. Wilcox. 

The task force idea is very interesting. This task force would 
make an assessment of what programs do work and have worked 
and which ones ought to be prioritized for funding, is that correct? 

Ms. Wilcox. That is correct. 

Senator DeConcini. Nobody does that now? 

Ms. Wilcox. It is being done, but not in a magnitude it should 
be. I would like to do it in Maricopa County with your assistance 
and pull together all jurisdictions from Tempe to Phoenix to Chan- 
dler to nonprofits. 

Senator DeConcini. So there is no central collection now of even 
what programs are there? 

Ms. Wilcox. There is not. We have an information referral 
system, but it does not really analyze the program. Again, it is 
going to be very hard to do, because you are stepping on a lot of 
territory. But I think we have to be very brutal, if we are going to 
help our children in assessing them. 

Senator DeConcini. I could not agree more, and I would welcome 
an opportunity to work with you on that. 

A prominent law enforcement officer in Tucson recently was 
quoted as saying that assault weapons and other guns are so avail- 
able in the Tucson metropolitan area, that it is almost as easy for a 
youth to get a gun, including assault weapons, as it is ice cream. In 
your experience in Maricopa County, having worked in the neigh- 
borhoods and the city council, do you think it is that easy, as well? 
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Ms. Wilcox. Senator, I do. I have seen many, many youth who 
are being stopped by gang squads that we have during the summer- 
time, you open up their trunks and you see assault rifles. How did 
they get them? It is ridiculously easy to obtain them. We have 
many, many people involved with that trade who will go ahead and 
trade these for a low amount of money to our youth, and the 
amount of gunshots you hear in our community at night, you can 
have neighbors testify throughout this hearing that those gunshots 
are not just a one-caliber single gun. They are assault rifles 
with 

Senator DeConcini. Semi-automatic? 

Ms. Wilcox. Yes, they are. In riding with the gang squads 
throughout my tenure as a city council person, I saw so many 
young adults and youth with assault rifles, that you have to ques- 
tion why are these available and how are they obtaining them so 
easily. 

Senator DeConcini. Having ridden with those assault gang 
teams myself, you hear those guns going off and, by the time you 
get there, nobody is there, or at least not the people who are perpe- 
trating it. 

Thank you, Ms. Wilcox, very much for your testimony. 
Ms. Wilcox. Thank you very much. 
Senator DeConcini. Mr. Romley? 

I just want the Mayor to know I am saving the best for last 
[Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. ROMLEY 

Mr. RoMLEY. Good morning. Senator. Thank you for this opportu- 
nity to speak with you today, as Maricopa County Attorney, on my 
views regarding the increased violence that we are seeing by the 
juveniles of Maricopa County. 

With your permission, I have some written oral comments that I 
have incorporated with my written comments, as well, and I am 
going to disregard those, because having heard the comments here> 
I think it would be perhaps a bit more productive to give you a per- 
ception and a viewpoint perhaps a little bit more full-bodied. 

Senator DeConcini. We will be glad, Mr. Romley, to include your 
written statement in the record. 

Mr. Romley. Thank you. 

As Maricopa County Attorney, I have had an opportunity to view 
the juvenile justice system for a very long period of time.' Without 
a doubt, you should be commended for bringing together this com- 
mittee to look at this particular problem, because it is an epidemic 
that is facing all of us. 

In 1992, we had 1,425 arrests of juveniles for violent crimes in 
Maricopa County. In Maricopa, that very same year, we had a vio- 
lent crime occur every 6 hours and 9 minutes or every 12 days and 
14 hours a murder is committed by a juvenile. This statistic alone 
represents an increase in juvenile homicide since 1987 of 314 per- 
cent. 

The issue you are trying to breach today is very difficult and it is 
not simplistic, and I would like to offer a viewpoint that perhaps 
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addresses both the short-term and the long-term resolution to some 
of these issues. 

From the short-term perspective, I think that all of us, as elected 
officials, must recognize that we have a primary concern of protect- 
ing the public. The public safety is a paramount issue. To that, we 
must get a grasp and make a decision on what do we do with cer- 
tain juveniles that could be in the juvenile justice system and con- 
tinually come in and out of the juvenile justice system, as Justice 
Feldman said. He is absolutely correct, they view it as a revolving 
door and they believe, as Mary Rose said, that there is absolutely 
no sanctions at all. The violence, that tends to promote violence in 
and of itself, because they believe that ther-j is absolutely no sanc- 
tion there. 

To that, I think the best way to approach this is perhaps a three- 
pronged approach to the juvenile justice system. As I indicated, the 
very first prong is to decide what to do with those individuals that 
are violent and are continually committing a tremendous amount 
of crime. 

The juvenile justice system, the philosophy behind it is rehabili- 
tation, that we must not give up on our youth, that we must look 
to them as our future, and with that I agree 100 percent. And I am 
not willing to give up on our children easily, nor take it lightly. 

However, I am not so idealistic as to believe that all juveniles 
belong in the juvenile justice system. We cannot make a blanket 
statement that all of them should be in there, for what happens at 
that point in time is if you continually keep the violent repetitive 
offenders in there, we spend our limited dollars on those individ- 
uals because of the protection of the community and so forth, thus 
not getting to the full cause of the Issue. 

Therefore, I believe that Vv'e need to take a different look at the 
juvenile and violent offenders and move them into the adult court 
system. I have seen that work. Perhaps one of the most meaningful 
points that can be made is that all too often when a juvenile is 
transferred into the adult court system, they are hit very strongly, 
saying why. All of a sudden there is a meaningful accountability 
here. 

What perhaps is misguided and not understood is that the adult 
court system also has a tremendous amount of resources that can 
handle these individuals and yet protect the public, as well. Mari- 
copa County was recognized in Florida for perhaps being a national 
model in intermediate sanctions. We have more and more pro- 
grams in Maricopa County that address many of these different 
issues. Yet, if they are violent, we can take them and put them 
within a system that will protect the public. That must be our 
number one priority. 

Second, once we have perhaps, as you might call it, plans for the 
juvenile justice system, you have created a system of juveniles that 
is the most amenable for rehabilitation. Then we must look at how 
do we perform our job in the juvenile justice system and rehabili- 
tate. 

I believe that at this point in time we spend our money mappro- 
priately. We will never have enough dollars to be able to handle 
the system as all of us would like it to be handled. I think we need 
to spend it more wisely. By way of example, we tend to spend our 
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money, as I indicated earlier, at the back end of the system with 
those individuals that commit continual crimes or very violent in 
the prison setting and so forth. I believe that we need to create a 
philosophical shift, that we make a commitment to the front-end 
processing. 

The sooner we can have an impact upon thoK- juveniles, the 
greater the likelihood that we are going to have a meaningful 
impact, and I would like to point out--and this is in my written 
materials— that a recent study was performed by Howard Snyder, 
with the National Center for Juvenile Justice, in 1988, and if I 
could just read the implications of his findings. 

He concludes: 

The volume of youth who enter a court restricts both the quantity and quality of 
attention that can be given. It is, therefore, essential that a court's limited resources 
be efficiently expended in that youth who need the discipline and/or the guidance 
the court can deliver be identified as quickly as possible. 

Most importantly, the finding that he used referred to: 
A court a second time before the age of 10 could with a high degree of certainty 
be considered a chrome offender implies that the court should not wait until the 
youth has returned for the fourth or fifth time before taking strong actions. Most of 
these youths will cycle through the courts with dispositional alternatives. consum> 
ing more and more resources. Greater expenditures in a career should concern a 
youth s law violating career, should reduce future workloads and sliould provide 
greater protection to the community. 

Basically, in conclusion, what he is saying there is that money 
should be spent at the very front-end of the process. I am not 
saying that we shouldn^t do it at the back-end. but the philosophy 
should be at the very front-end intervention, and I support most of 
the comments that were stated here. I believe that you need to in- 
volve the family, increase the court's ability to have family coun- 
seling for those types of individuals. 

Quite honestly, as I testified at the Arizona legislature, by the 
time they reach the juvenile justice system, you are on the down- 
ward slope. Actually, you need to be putting more resources, as 
Mary Rose has indicated, even before they come into the juvenile 
justice system, and I strongly support that. 

J- J-^^^^' ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ perhaps one of the more 

difficult areas in the prong, once we have a good system to work 
within, we have a philosophy to do more at the front end, I believe 
that the third is to look at programs that currently exist within the 
juvenile justice system and the t/eatment of rehabilitation. 

Maricopa County, as of this date, has never had a program per- 
formance audit done on any of the treatment programs, and literal- 
ly millions and millions of dollars are expended every single year. 
We do not know what works, how well it works and where we 
should be spending our limited dollars. 

This could be very important on your part, Senator, in that per- 
haps some guidance from the Federal level. The question is always 
asked where is there a model, what programs work, and those 
types of things. If future funding comes our way, which I believe 
that you will perhaps help carry out through Congress, I would ask 
that you put in there a criteria for evaluations of those particular 
programs. 
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We are going to be going through that in Arizona. The courts 
have recognized that that is perhaps a shortcoming at this point in 
time. But we must spend our dollars more wisely and determine 
which programs work, which programs must work, and we must 
have the political strength to be able to say, no, you have not met 
the criteria, and get rid of those and begin spending our dollars 
more wisely. 

That concludes my comments as to liow I believe the juvenile jus- 
tice system need this basic reform. I cannot overemphasize that 
right now we must do something on a short-term solution to ad- 
dress the immediate violence that we are seeing. I know that it is a 
very difficult and controversial issue that is facing all of us, but the 
community should expect no less. 

Quite honestly, I am just fed up with the violence and I think 
that the community is fed up with We must take a strong stand 
and say that this will not be tolerated, and I hope that with your 
committee meeting here today, that statement will go out very 
strong. 

[Mr. Romley submitted the following:] 
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Prepared Statement of Richard M. Romley 



Thank you very much for giving me the opportunity as 
Maricopa County Attorney to present my views regarding the 
increasing incidence of violent juvenile crime plaguing our 
community and the inadequacies of the Juvenile Justice System to 
deal with this situation . 

Recently our community has been subjected to an explosion of 
violent crime. In large part these violent offenses are 
committed by juveniles who often times without remorse maim and 
kill. Sociologists and psychologists no doubt can provide us 
with numerous reasons explaining the root causes of criminal 
activity. While we all recognize that in many cases poverty, the 
disintegration of the family structure, the substitution of gang 
relationships for family relationships, dependency on drugs, and 
child abuse all contribute to the high incidence of juvenile 
crime. We also must realize that solutions to these problems 
while absolutely necessary are long term in nature. The reality 
is that we all face an immediate crisis which demands an 
immediate solution. Juvenile crime is epidemic. with ii;icreasing 
frequency, more of us have become victims of drive-by shootings, 
street gang wars, senseless killings and just plain terror by 
teenagers who have become hardened criminals. The right to feel 
safe in our homes, our work place and our streets is under 
attack . 

This trend is not unique to Arizona. The national nature of 
this problem is underscored by the fact that the United States 
Senate is now holding these very hearings. As the chief 
prosecutor of the laroest metropolitan district in Arizona, I 
welcome and applaud the efforts of your subcommittee to assist in 
finding solutions to this problem. 



We in Maricopa County have been subjected to an explosion of 



juvenile crime . 



Drive-by and retribution killings are becoming 
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more and more frequent. National and International attention has 
been focused on Arizona as a result of the horrible execution 
style killing of nine individuals including 6 Buddhist monks at 
the Buddhist Temple. These murders, according to one of the 
seventeen year old ki Hers were carried out cold bloodedly so as 
to remove "all witnesses" to an attempted robbery. The Buddhist 
Temple murders while arousing International outrage, has merely 
highlighted an ever increasing wave of lawlessness by weapon 
wielding juveniles. This trend must be stopped and it will be. 
New strategies by law enforcement , government and the community 
are called for. Arizona is fed up; I'm fed up. As Maricopa 
County Attorney I intend to work with the community, other law 
enforcement officials, the legislature, and the courts to fashion 
solutions to this explosion of violent crime. 

Unfortunately, at the san-.e time that violent juveniie crime 
is increasing our juvenile justice system is failing. We are 
neither providing appropriate opportunities for rehabilitation 
and education those juveniles who would benefit nor are we 

adequately protecting the public from those repetitive offender 
juveniles, who by the age of 16 or 17 years old, have evidenced 
such anti-social behavior that they pose a threat to us all. We 
must recognise that all juvenile offenders are not the same. 
There is a significant difference between the 14 year old who 
steals a car in order to take a joy ride or joins his peers in 
relatively minor criminal activity and the repetitive offender 
who has had the benefit of all that the Juvenile Justice System 
can offer and nevertheless continues a life of crime culminating 
in violent activity. In 1992 there were 1, 425 arrests of 
juveniles for violent crime in Maricopa County. That same year, 
a violent crime committed by a juvenile occurred every six hours 
nine minutes. Every 12 days, 14 hours a murder is committed by a 
juvenile. This statistic alone represents an increase of 
juvenile homicides since 1987 of 314 percent. 
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of us to provide rehabilitative programs and education so as to 
assist juvenile offenders. It is clear however, that with regard 
Some say that all that is needed is more resources and more 
programs. i disagree; money alone is not the answer. My 
observations of the Juvenile Justice System over many years as a 
prosecutor, and now as a County Attorney, have led me to conclude 
that, although a laudable goal, the principle claim of the 
Juvenile Justice System 

- - - that, given enough resources (money) and enough 
time, they can "cure" (rehabilitate) anyone, or at 
least almost anyone, 

is neither realistic nor achievable. This attitude causes the 

Juvenile Justice System to always try program after program and, 

despite the expenditure of slightly over 8.7 million dollars for 

treatment in Maricopa County, the Juvenile Court asks for a blank 

checkbook to create more programs rather than facing up to the 

real issue. They should decide who truly belongs in the system. 

What is needed is a good dose of reality. The reality is 
that our limited resources are being misspent and misplaced. 
Instead of concentrating our efforts on helping those juveniles 
who can benefit from our help, we concentrate an inordinate 
amount of resources on hardened juvenile criminals who use the 
system as a revolving door, going in and out over and over again, 
what is needed is a commitment to place the limited resources 
available at the front end of the system when the first time 
offender can be most helped. To continue to dissipate the 
resources available on repetitive offenders who at the age of 16 
and 17 years old commit adult crimes again and again is futile. 

I have suggested that it is time to recognize that crimes 
cominitted by 16 and 17 y<iar old juveniles who have had numerous 
contacts with the juvenile justice system and who use deadly 
weapons causing horrible results should not be continued within 
the juvenile justice system but should be transferred to adult 
court and treated and punished as adults. This community 
deserves this protection. 
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As Maricopa County Attorney my primary focus must be on 
protection of thft public, I also recognize the obligat/.on of all 
to those juvenile offenders who present a danger to the 
community, we must confront the issues of how best to protect the 
public. It must be recognized that we have an obligation not 
only to protect ourselves, but also to protect those placed in 
our care. There can be no higher priority then that of 
government protecting its citizens. 

Recognizing that law enforcement does not have all the 
answers, it is imperative that the government and the citizenry 
at large participate along with law enforcement in this effort to 
find solutions to this serious problem. Without such solutions 
our quality of life will be compromised and we will be failing 
not only ourselves but our children. 

Thank you again for affording me this opportunity to appear. 
I would be happy to answer any questions at this time. 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. ROMLEY 



The rise in violence in Maricopa County is well documented (see 
Appendix A) . To highlight some of these statistics, I submit the 
following based on the National Crinje Report Criteria: 

1. arrests for juveniles (persons under the age 
of eighteen) committing violent crimes in 
Maricopa County rose from 7 04 in 1982 to 
1,425 in 1992, 

2. by the end of 1992, Juvenile Violent Crime in 
Maricopa County had increased more than 74% 
since 1988, 

3. juvenile Violent Crime had increased eight 
times faster than the growth in the county ' s 
population during this period of time, and 

4. the impact to my office during this period is 
that the total juvenile offenses submitted to 
review for filing had risen 30%. 

Aggravating the issue of violence is the increased presence of 
gangs in Maricopa County. Last year in Phoenix alone, gang 
related violent incidents increased from 881 in 1991 to 918 in 
1992 (see Appendix B) . The Arizona Department of Public Safety 
estimates that there are approximately 7S3 gangs statewide with 
about 9,000 members. of these, the Maricopa County metropolitan 
area alone has 449 gangs with at least 50% of the documented 
members and at least 40% of those being juveniles. Just in 
Phoenix, it has been estimated that there are approximately 130 
gangs with a documented membership of over 3,000 as compared to 
an estimate of 35 gangs with a membership of approximately 500 in 
the late 1970's. 

Using the Maricopa County Juvenile Court's statistics and their 
criteria or definition of violent offenses, which is more 
extensive than the National Crime Report, (see Appendix c) , the 
following observations during the last six years are also 
indicative of an epidemic of juvenile violence: 
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1. the number of juvenile referrals to Maricopa 
county Juvenile Court rose from 24 , 767 in 
1987 to 27,624 in 1992, 

2. the nuinber of violent referrals committed by 
juveniles increased from 881 in 1987 to 1,895 
in 1992, 

3. despite a significant drop in the number of 
referrals to the Maricopa County Juvenile 
Court, the last two years (there were 29,031 
referrals in 1990 which dropped to 28, 4 38 
referrals in 1991 and again dropped to 27,624 
referrals) there has been a steady increase 
in the number of violent referrals until 1991 
when a minor decrease (38 referrals) occurred 
in 1992. Yet, despite the decrease, the 
percentage of violent referrals to total 
referrals has steadily increased including 
the years of 1991 and 1992 when this minor 
drop occurred, and 

4. although statistics are not maintained for 
the number of violent petitions for 
delinquency actually filed, a conservative 
estimate would be that if 50% of the violent 
referrals were filed, it would only result in 
23% of violent juvenile offenders in Maricopa 
County being transferred to the adult 
criminal justice system in 1992 despite the 
fact that this was the highest number 
transferred since 1987. 

Against this backdrop as well as my observations of the Juvenile 

Justice System over many years as a prosecutor, and now as a 

county Attorney, have led me to conclude that, although a 

laudable goal, the principle claim of the Juvenile Justice System 

- - - that , given enough resources (money) and enough 
time, they can "cure" (rehabilitate) anyone, or at 
least almost anyone, 

is neither realistic nor achievable. This attitude causes the 

Juvenile Justice System to always try program after program and, 

despite the expenditure of slightly over 8.7 million dollars for 

treatment in Maricopa County, the Juvenile Court asks for a blank 

checkbook to create more programs rather than facing up to the 

real issue. They should decide who truly belongs in the system. 



It is important to note that the 1972 Wolfgang study which 
concluded that juveniles with five or more police contacts are 
chronic offenders and most likely to recidivate was refuted by 
Howard Snyder from the National Center for Juvenile Justice in 
1988. He states that the implication of his findings is that. 
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"First; Che recidivism probabilities of many youth who 
come br.fore the juvenile court for only the second time 
are very high - at the chronic offender level. If a 
coui't )aiows that it is likely to handle a youth again 
and again, the coui-t should not delay in providing 
interventions and imposing sanctions. Dispositions in 
many court systems progress in severity and cost in 
small steps. However, if a court adopts the position 
early in a career that a youth is likely to continue 
the law-violating behavior and to consume much more 
court time and resources, the progression of court's 
responses could be accelerated." 

and concludes that, 

"The volume of youth who enter a court restricts both 
the quantity and quality of attention that can be 
given. It is, therefore, essential that a court's 
limited resources be efficiently expended in that youth 
who need the discipline and/or the guidance the court 
can deliver be identified as quickly as possible. 

. . . . Most importantly, the finding that a youth 
referred to court for a second t ime before the age of 
sixteen could, with a high degree of certainty, bo 
considered a chronic offender implies that the courts 
should not wait until the youth has returned for the 
fourth or fifth tine before taking strong action. Most 
of these youth will cycle through the cc>u-.t's 
dispositional alternatives, consuming more an<l more 
resources. Greater expenditures earlier in a career 
should shorten a youth's law-violating career, should 
reduce future court workloads, and should provide 
greater protection to the community." 



Despite this research and a wealth of literature to the contrary, 
experience has shown that the Maricopa County Juvenile court and 
the Department of Youth Treatment and Rehabilitation continue to 
expend the vast majority of their limited resources on the older 
juveniles who are either the most chronic or the n.ost violent. 
These are the juveniles who are least likely to be amenable to 
treatment. 



This has caused the public to lose confidence with the system and 
victims do not feel protected. Like the juveniles themselves, 
they feel the system is a joke and, given the recent rise in 
violence being committed by juveniles, the taxpayers are 
outraged. 



It is common knowledge that serious juvenile offenders quickly 
learn to manipulate the system and commit offense after offense. 
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When the patience of the judge runs out and a transfer is 
ordered, the juvenile is shocked to find out that something 
"significant" will finally happen to him. Further, unlimited 
treatment opportunities fail to provide any incentive for a 
juvenile to modify his behavior. 

As the chief lav enforcement officer of Maricopa county, I am 
fully aware of the prosecutor's responsibility and duty to 
provide for the public safety and firmly believe that the long 
term interest of public safety is better served through the 
treatment and rehabilitation of juveniles. Simply stated, if 
successful, we eliminate adult crime. 

Also critic^.l to juvenile justice reform is the continued 
funding of the Department of Youth Treatment and Rehabilitation. 
Ac Johnson v. Upchurch has correctly pointed out, Arizona's youth 
corrections system was a system in neglect that offers, even 
today, little if any rehabilitative services. It is only the 
possibility that future criminal conduct might be eliminated 
through treatment and rehabilitation in the juvenile justice 
system that justifies putting the public at risk. 

It is for these reasons that, I would like to emphasize that I 
>upport the underlying philosophy of the Juvenile Justice System 
as well as the necessity for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
juvenile offenders. However, limiting the number of the "bites 
of the apple" before criminal sanctions are imposed is not 
logically inconsistent with that philosophy. Establishing some 
finite number of times that the system allows a particular 
juvenile to commit a felony is paramount in providing for public 
safety. Certainly, there should be no tolerance when the 
j uveni le uses a gun or commits a violent act aga inst another 
person . Publ ic safety cemands that we must limit that risk to 
only those juveniles who are most amenable to the services of the 
juvenile justice system! 
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Because we are not dealing with an exact science but with human 
behavior, you will not find a juvenile justice professional who 
will tell you that they can predict whether any particular 
juvenile delinquent will recidivate. At best, they can only tell 
you who is potentially "at risk" to commit additional crimes- 

Not only can they not predict future criminal behavior, their 
ability to diagnose the appropriate treatment to prevent further 
criminal conduct in either a medical or behavioral modality model 
is basically still in the. "stone age." It is merely a matter of 
experimentation until something either works or the juvenile has 
turned eighteen and is no longer in the system. Yet the attitude 
prevails that every juvenile is entitled to try everything before 
he suffers criminal consequences for his criminal conduct. 

Compounding this weakness is the fact that whether it is services 
being delivered by the Juvenile Court or the Department, no one 
knows what works on what kind of delinquent kids. Despite the 
expenditure of millions of dollars, outcome analysis has not been 
required to emp'rically demonstrate that any type , treatment 
works. 

Effective evaluations of programs is not only necessary to 
justify their significant expenditures of public monies but to 
also validate the very premise of the juvenile justice system 

that treatment and rehabilitation can stop criminal behavior. 

If this cannot be demonstrated, the entire system should fall. 

in hard economic times, and even in good, taxpayers do nfit 
deserve this irresponsible use of their tax dollars. The system 
must spend the limited taxpayer dollars more wisely by being 
honest and admitting that due to this uncertainty in diagnosis, 
the only true barometer to tell whether a juvenile is either 
amenable to treatment or willing to accept treatment is that 
Juvenile's own conduct. 
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However well intended it may be to try to continue to find "the 
cure," the public does not deserve to be continually placed at 
risk. Simply stated, how many felonies should a citizen be 
subjected to by a particular juvenile. We must also send a 
message to violent juvenile offenders who, at least by the age of 
sixteen, can easily comprehend that their conduct is not 
acceptable and will not be tolerated in a civilized society. 

sound public policy demands that, after reasonable efforts to 
rehabil itate have been made , the conclusion be reached that the 
juvenile has forfeited his right to receive the services and 
benefits of the juvenile system. He should be transferred and 
suffer the consequences of adult criminal sanctions. 

Therefore, the Juvenile Court and the Department of Youth 
Treatment and Rehabilitation must make a philosophical shift to 
"front end spending." This would restore public confidence in 
the Juvenile Justice System by allowing them to only expend their 
limited resources on those juveniles who they can truly affect. 
Additionally, this would provide juveniles a very strong 
incentive to participate in their recovery and modify their 
behavior. 

However, rather than honestly admitting that the system keeps the 
wrong kids and keeps them too long, the system chooses to cloak 
these inherent weaknesses in the system and their decisions with 
confidentiality and claim that what is needed is not 
accountability but another level of bureaucracy, a youthful 
offender program. Not only does this philosophically send the 
wrong message to the juvenile offender that, once again, they 
will not be held accountable for their criminal conduct, it also 
creates another "money pit" by creating a system that has already 
proven to be a failure, the California Youth Authority. 

It also ignores the reality that there rarely, if ever, is a 
difference in maturity between an eighteen year old and a person 
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seventeen years « eleven months, thirty days, and twenty-three 
hours old. Yet, for convenience, one arbitrary hour can result 
in significant consequence in tennii of criminal sanctions. If 
one hour results in inappropriate disparity, what about one day, 
one week, three months, one year, etc? 

Clearly, the same rationale applies equally to the upper end of 
the proposed spectrum. Why arbitrarily pick the age of twenty- 
one? What about the person who is twenty years and one hour old? 
The same analysis applies. 

Not only does the arbitrary age incorrectly assume that three 
years will give sufficient time for treatment to cure all cases 
which tall "within the current evil" created by the present 
system, it again ignores the need for flexibility to provide age 
appropriate treatment and sanctions regardless of an arbitrary 
and fixed age. This can be done more efficiently in the adult 
system. In fact, the adult system is not devoid of treatment 
programs. Arizona is probably the leader in the United States in 
terms of intermediate sanctions. Not only does probation exist, 
there is intensive probation, day reporting, day fines, and an 
array of sanctions through the community punishment act. It is 
also interesting to note that the current Juvenile Justice System 
does not have sufficient age appropriate treatment and 
rehabixitation programs for people of this age category. 

In conclusion, I hope that this presentation begins the dialogue 
to provide meaningful reform throughout the Juvenile Justice 
System that will stem the wave of violence and crime by 
juveniles. 
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Juvenile Data 

Maricopa County 



Arrests Under 18 







1S92 


Homicide * 


9 


29 


Forcible rape * 


14 


45 


Robbery * 


205 


371 


Afloravated Assault * 


476 


980 


Burglary 


2,217 


1,978 


Larceny-theft 


5,980 


6,295 


Vehicular theft 


296 


1,252 


Arson 


87 


58 


















Index CrJm«»iV :.: ; " 


^::;::i"f:;:9,284 




Other Crimes 


9,839 


16,283 


Total All Classes 


19,123 


27,291 


% Change in Index Crimes 


Base 


18.6% 



Population Under 18 




629,830 


Population 5-17 




431,394 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Juvenile Data 
Maricopa County 
ArrtsU Under 18 



Homicid* * 


17 


7 


10 


12 


14 


26 


2 


Forcibl* r»p# * 


34 


32 


26 


19 


46 


45 


4 


Robbery * 


129 


126 


153 


202 


334 


401 


37 


AQpr>vit»d Ass»uit • 


406 


44f> 


494 


613 


861 


934 


96 


BufQlirY 


1,957 


1,733 


1,663 


1.669 


2,140 


2,259 


1.97 


U'Cinv'thett 


6,926 


6,651 


7,067 


6,660 


7,499 


7,225 


6,29 


VeKcultr thafi 


417 


411 


426 


666 


1,042 


1,309 


1.2t 


Ai.on 


84 


82 


93 


77 


136 


73 


p 
















Proptrty Crvm-<'-''v:i<' >.,>..;V*wj^ 


















Crim* Intltx Toi-^ 














3Cfe11.0C 


Other Crlmej 


14,b26 


14,091 


13,303 


13,694 


17,024 


17,247 


i6,2e 


Total All Cla$s«i 


24.500 


23,778 


23,434 


24,054 


29,096 


29,521 


27,25 


% Changt in Ind^x Cr.Ties 




•2.9% 


4.6% 


2.3% 


16.5% 


1.7% 


•10.3' 




Popu.ntion Undtr 16 


532,876 


558,02? 


581,750 


605,939 


641,111 


610,243 


629.6: 


Population 5-17 


359,591 


376,102 


391,540 


409,206 


437,449 


414,926 


431.31 



Thit (natrix l(>c<ud<i th« nunto*^ of NagiiQOM MwMlwghUf cmm in H«n4oW« d«MMo«Mn 
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APPENDIX C 



Maricopa County 
Juvenile Population 
Ages 8 to 17 
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MARICOPA COUNTY JUVENILE COURT CENTER 



DEFINITION OF SEVERITY TYPOLOGY 



VIOXENT OFFENSES 



Homicide 

Negligent Homicide 
Murder 1 
Murder 2 
Manslaughter 
Attempted Murder 
Kidnap for Sex 
Custodial Interference 

Kidnap =i (kidnap + kidnap ranson + unlaw, imprison) 

Sex with Minor 

Sexual Assault 

Sodomy with Minor 

Robbery General 

Purse - snatch Forcible 

Strongarm Robbery 

Armed Robbery 

Aggravated Robbery 

Endangerment 

Assault with Deadly Weapon 
Aggravated Assault 
Arson Occupied 
Child Molesting 
Sexual Abuse 
Child Abuse 
Set Explosives 
Hit and Run 
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APPENDIX E 



VS. Dipartmenl of JuJlicc 

Office of Juvenile JuiliCe and Dclinqycnc> Pre\ensic\n 



,'enile Justice Bulletin 



I 



OJJDP Update 
on Research 




Verne L. Speirs, Administrator 



August 1983 



Study Sheds New L^ght on Court Careers 
of Juvenile Offenders 



A youlh'j jecond court appearance may 
be an early warning sign of fuiurt dclin- 
quenc). >ccordine lo a ne^k' itudy on ihe 
coun careers of juvenile of fcndcri. This 
findinc It imporiani because many 
*"*iim cunenily concentrate their 

gi« ind limited reiourcci on \oyih 
WHO have appeared m court five or ii\ 
iimci and have been libeled chronic 
offenders. However, the stud> 'i 
findings indicate that although the 
majomy of youth (59 percent) uent to 
juvenile coun only once, juveniles who 
ire referred to coun for a second nme 
before agi 16 are very Ukel> to continue 
iheir delinquent behavior. 

The study. Court Careers pfJu\cnile 
Offenders, waj conducted for the Offiee 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) by Howard Snyder 
of the National Center for Juvenile 
Justice. Ji analyzed the coun careers of 
69.5W youth Mm between 1962 and 
1965 who w ere processed by the 
juvenile couns in Maricopa Count) 
(Phoenin). Aniona. and in the State of 
Uiah. It examines the characteristic^ of 
a juvenile offender from the court's 
perspective and describes xhe t> pe and 
prevalence of offense^ committed by 
youth. 

■* * frndin^s from this stud> can help 
.tiiioners and policynukeri working 



in th; juvenile justice system to devise 
nei* intervention programs and 
stratecsrs. 

According to ihe research 

• Only 5 percent of the youth referred 
to juvenile Coun were ever chcrced ^iih 
a violent offense.* and less than I 
percent had more than one violent 
offense referral in their coun career. 



• Youth mosi likely to have a Kcond 
refeml locoun were those orifinally 
charged w-ith burglary, truancy, motor 
vehicle theft, or robbery. 

• Youth Itau likely to commit a 
second offense uerc originally chaxgfd 
with underafe drinking, running aw3>. 
or shoplifting. 

• Those referred for a violent offenw 
had been or are likely to be charged with 
a wide range of delinquent behavior?. 



* In thiv tiudv. violent olfen^o included 
enm;r\»l homicide. fOrCibie rape robbcf) . 



From the Administrator. 

We know from p»it research that a 
relatively small number of youths 
are responsible for « large ponion 
of the offenses committed by juve* 
niles. A logical next step. then, is to 
ask uhat eouns can do to intervene 
early on to deter these youth from 
committing funher serious delm. 
qucnt acu. 

To help answer ihisquestion. the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention (OJJDP) 
funded a research study to examine 
the delinquent careers of chronic 
juvenile offenders from the coun'^ 
perspective. 

The findings from this project have 
impon4nt implicaiionv for the 
juvenile justice system, including 
Courts, probation, corrections, and 



other professionals in the field. Ho>*- 
ever. because of busy schedules and t 
lack of time lo read mdepth reports, 
research results such as these often 
don't make it into the hands of 
policymakers and practitioners. To 
help remed> this, we produced thu 
OJJDP Research Update, which 
briefly summamei — in aneasy-to- 
read format — findings about the coun 
careers of juvenile offender^. 

The findings from this study can be 
especially helpful to juvenile justice 
dcciMonmakers in developing poliC\ 
\^e believe they can help juriwlfC- 
tions acrois the Nation develop pro- 
gramx to respond more effectively lo 
:,criu<.\ ju^emte offenders 

Vemc L Spcirs 
Administrator 
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juxeniles and court 
careers 

More ihan half of alt youth (5S pcrccnii 
fin: appeared in coun hr/m <■ acc 16 
The ;taiisiici. show iha? tKn ^ 4*crc more 
IikeU 10 rccidivaic ihan girls 46 pcrcenl 
of M males had more ihan one coun 
referral compared lo onl> 29 percent of 
the fen\ales. 

Eighly-onc percent of all \oulh referred 
10 coon Mere referred al leaxt once for a 
delinquenl offense, i.e. a criminal law 
violaiion. The remaining yomh *vere 
ehargcdonl) wilh iuiu5 offensc> — aci^ 
lhai arc oilenscs only if commuted by a 
juvenile, such is runninc away, iruaney. 
or underage dnnkinc. 

Wheihcf a youlh commili another crime 
w n also rela'.ed lo ihe type of offense 
lhai resulted tn the youth's first coun 
referral. Those most U\ ;1> to recidioie 
were first referred for burglary, truancy, 
motor vehicle theft, or robbery 



Violent orfenses and 
juveniles 

The Noun^jcr a;uvcnile wav on entering 
the court *> >tcm. the greater tlic liVeti- 
hcxHl th;it Ihe \ouih would later he 
referred tor a \ toleni Oftcnse. For 
example, a >outh who<e firvt c<vun 
rclcrral u3> at age 13 was twice as 
hUly jsa south firn referred at ugc \ 'j 
to have a vi olent offenc e referral. 

/Although > oush who commiticjl 
offense* vvere the least common of all 
juvenile offenders (5 percent), these ju- 
veniles were the most likely to return to 
"Coun charged with a violent oftcnse. 
This pattern was found among hoihjj 

sand girli. 



Youth most ItUely to commit ■ subse- 
quent violent offense were first referred 
to coun for robbery; more than half of 
these youth recidnaied. and one-eichth 
skcre later referred to juvenile coun for 
another s lolent offense The second 
group of > outh most likely to he referred 
for a >-i>sequent violent offense were 



ilv>^c whi»^c t'lrsi rvtvrrjl u»r 
jgcravatcd assault or burpUr\ Ju\c- 
nilc\ uiuv were I'lr^i referred i'v">r under- 
age drinking, tnjancj . drvig viola- 
tions.or shoplifting were U',i<f itUK tv"> 
commit a JuhNcquent violcni offense. 

This Mud> fviund liiile evidence for spe- 
cijlizatton. when a >outh i> rct'crrcd 
apin and afain for ihc same t\pc ot 
offense. Most youth tended to be 
involved in a wide range of offcnNe 
t\pe>. 

I Who are chronic 
offenders? 

Chronic juvenile offenders arc youth 
who are mo>t likely to continue their 
law. violating behavior. It has bc^n the 
juvenile justice syjtcm's goal .0 ideniiiy 
chronic offenders as early in their coun 
careers as possible and design effccttv; 
intervention stntegie>. Most > outh 
never return to juven:'e coi-n after their 



Percentage of >outh who returned to juvenile court— breakdown b> agfl at referral and 
the current number of referrals in the juvenile's court career 



Age at 
referral 



Number of referrals 
4 5 6 



All 
referraK 
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4J4 


50 


53 
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71 
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77 


77 
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through 17 

S(,rf TiMnicrprii ih: v -lucsiMhis Uhk- ii mav help 16 pfovidc 9 fc* examples Sc^cni) ■M.-ien i>c:vtfm uf all vooih «!»>>sc 
%CCOr<J refer -I to Ci'ur. cxiuTtd jIj;;v M ^vic fcfcncd *ti>n FifivniiK pciccni ot Jtl youlh »»ilh hso tcfenjk hjJ j vub- 
vei^u.ni rtfcrrjl lo juvcntk- court ^cvcniy pcrceni of all >ooih rcfcned at Jfc-c td were refencd Licr foi i oe* DlTrn>e 
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f\*{<fTv»J to c*«uM JL'Jin olicn kinupik- ,1 
I inj liM Of ollcnvCv h> lliv'u x"i!:li:t-ciiili 
binhd.»>> Tradilion:ill> ihc ci'ui h.i-. 
tvanciuniil juventlc> .iccumutjie ine 01 
ix\ 'cf-rralN before l.ibclinp 
chrome of:cndcr> 



The Uu.-i) 'i fTijjor finding:— ;h.j: » k^uiir- 
who were r-^fefTetUoju^enik' coun u>t ^ 
second umc before ace 16 were \u.f\\ 
conitiue iheir law -violjnnc ^c^J» lo:- 
tndicates ihji cnilcr iwo 
offc'isci nu> . m faci. be jdcnnncJ j\ 
chronic offenders Thi\ siud\ 3fpuc» 
thai thc\c juveniles should be ireaied t' 
tame as tJic»e chicmc oflenderv 
ha\e commuted ftve or ij\ ofien\fy 




Impiications for the 
juvenile court 

Juvenile couns have ihe opiK»njnii* c5 
inier eninc in ihe hves of a la'ce f^r ■ 
ccniape of vouih at a time w hrn £ 
le.Ti* firsi becorreapparem iThe volurre 
tJlTin viho"77irer a courwciincii both 
; quJir.iiiv ano qiialitv of asientiOr. that 



Ti»l' -i»i'.I_» > I'mdinjrx «.upf>on i!»e »ejf,l' 
for inJi^'niorv of lu'nw •\K\l.iirn^ N*. 
hjx lor Micit j\ ri\l.-^jreeninc lOMru- 
nien!% ll chioiiic ofiendsfb are idontt- 
Tied Jt an earlier aje. progr.ini% could be 
de^<lop^d loconceniriic vpcculueJ 
re^ource^ on \0'Jih moil m need of 
\er\ ir.'xf 3r[> in ih<»ir cp urucarf er> 

novi imponanily the findrnj thai^v 
jouih reJerred 10 coon for the seciind > 
inie bcfoie the ace of 16 could be 
V)nsi<lcfed. w iih s hich dcprv'e of 
:dirt3ini\. a chronic offender, in^plie^ 
hi: the couns should not vi-aii until ihc 
voiLh has returned for the founh or fillh 
iirr.A before laKing strong acnon Most 
of ihVie ) oulh w ill cj tit ilnouch ilie / 
coun^ dispositional aUemstues. / 
cof^surbtnc more and more reiou^e's 
GfcaserV'.pendiiurcs eartier ir^ career 
should sMujen a > ouih^^i^. viola imc 
jHtfTT'foun workload). 



Tlu" djt.i loi ihi\ xiut^ \*cr< supplied b> 
iIk- Naiionj' juvejiile Couri D.11.1 
Archive v:i;»ponod h> OJJDP For ni.>re 
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i 1 2-:?^-<>«>.^o 

To order a complim>"nurv copv ol the 
lull ^ludv contact ihe Juveoil<' Ju^iiw 
Clcjrm^houve. Bov (/iOQ Rwkvilie. 
MD ^di^.^O orcall S0O-6>J^-S756. 
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F.gwe t 

Percentage ofvouth vi ho relumed lo juvenile court after a first referral for thefoliov^ ing offenNes 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mr. Romley, for those three spe- 
cific suggestions. It is most helpful. 

Your statement about treating these violent repeaters as adults, 
do you think the law should be in changed in States where the dis- 
cretion is no longer with the judge, that it should be classified by 
the crime? 

Mr. RoMLEY. Yes, I think that is a direction. Senator, that is 
going to be the next movement throughout the Nation. I just re- 
cently attended a conference in S^n Diego with the large metropol- 
itan prosecutors to address some of the juvenile justice issues. And 
I do believe that we need to begin to become more offender orient- 
ed at the type of crime that the individual commits, and you will 
start seeing some legislation in this area. 

How do I explain this? It is not a very simplistic answer in and 
of itself of when do you say enough is enough. However, after the 
individual has been through the programs 4 and 5 times, when 
should we be allowing him to go back through that program again? 

My particular philosophy is that a 16- and 17-year-old has com- 
mitted certain types of violent crime like murder or rape, they 
should be automaticall> remanded into the adult court system. 
Part of the reason is because there is not enough time for the con- 
cept of rehabilitation, if you can rehabilitate them. But also after 
the fifth time through the juvenile justice system, they should be 
into the adult court automatically. 

Do not misunderstand. Let's say the person has been a burglar, 
done some minor assaults, and it is the fifth time into the juvenile 
justice system, if you have not been able to make a meaningful 
impact on that child at that point in time, then you have got to 
start looking at the protection of the community. And when you 
move him into the adult court system, that does not mean you are 
going to be sending him to prison. 

We have some of the most progressive innovative programs in 
Maricopa County throughout the nation, and that has been stated 
over and over again. We have the Community Punishment Act, we 
have drug counseling, we have mental health capabilities, we have 
intensive probation, bootcamp, a variety of different capacities to 
be able to do it. 

But the point of the matter is we need to send a message to the 
youth, ye shall be accountable. That is a message to other youth, as 
well, as well as we give them a different opportunity with a little 
more structure. 

Senator DeConcinl Thank you very much. 

Mr. Romley, as I meant to ask the other witnesses, I have intro- 
duced legislation that would ban certain assault weapons, semi- 
automatic weapons. Do you think that would be worth an effort to 
seek whether or not that had any effect on violence in our neigh- 
borhoods and schools? 

Mr. RoMLEY. Senator, I am very familiar with that particular 
legislation. And I think that the community is very concerned 
alx)ut the amount of weapons that are within the community. 
From my perspective as County Attorney, I believe that I need to 
do a better job at prosecuting those juveniles that commit the 
crimes with weapons, and that is my particular philosophy, as well 
as holding parents accountable. 
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Recently, I just indicted a young raother who continually allowed 
her 3-year-old to play with a weapon, knew it, was warned against 
It, and that 3-year-old accidentally shot his 2-year-old sister. He did 
not kill her. But I believe I also need to hold the parents more ac- 
countable. 

I believe that if we do a better job in that particular arena, that 
can have a meaningful impact, not to say that there are not other 
things. I believe in certain restrictions, although I am not a gun 
control advocate. I introduced legislation with the Glendale Police 
Department years ago to ban the carrying of guns on school cam- 
puses, and we got that through. Last year, I tried to make it a 
felony versus a misdemeanor. We were not successful, which I just 
do not understand. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you think it would be worthwhile trying 
to ban some of these assault weapons? 

Mr. RoMLEY. I don't think any weapons should be allowed at 
schools, none at all. I am also the legal advisor for the different 
school districts, and I will tell you that the most common concern 
that is thrown my way is the safety of the student body and the 
teachers. I am inundated on a regular basis with their concern for 
safety, and that is just not acceptable. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you have the number of crimes with as- 
sault weapons? 

Mr. RoMLEY. Particularly with weapons that you have identified? 
Senator DeConcini. Yes, like the AK~47. 

Mr. RoMLEY. I do not believe I can break that out. I do not be- 
lieve I have ever kept that statistic. 

Senator DeConcini. I wondered how much they were drug relat- 
ed, if that is available information. Maybe that is available. If it is, 
it would be helpful for our record to have what your office might 
have in the prosecutorial side, either the use of those types of as- 
sault weapons and whether or not they are drug related, if you 
have that information. 

Mr. RoMT^EY. I will definitely check on it, as well as check with 
the law enforcement agencies. Senator, you have taken a leader- 
ship role in the drug arena, and that I truly do appreciate. I stated 
that on the record many times. 

Senator DeConcini. I know you have. Thank you. 

Mr. RoMLEY. The drug problem that is currently facing us and 
the escalating violence due to drugs, there is a direct relationship, 
there is no question in my mind, and it cannot be tolerated. 

Senator DeConcini. The last question, Mr. Romley: Having been 
a former prosecutor almost 20 years ago, what do you do about the 
revolving door? Do you get these people in on the adult side or the 
juvenile side, because you see them come out and you see them not 
I v^habilitated and you know they are going to be back in. In fact, so 
many of them are. Is there an answer to that? 

Mr. Romley. My proposal that I submitted to the legislature last 
year I think would address that problem. If I might take a moment 
and give you the anecdote of a case that I use in some political 
speeches, to kind of tell you the way children flaunt the juvenile 
justice system. 

Auto theft has been a national epidemic p.oblem, as we all 
know. All too often, we see our juveniles committing 10 to 15 differ- 
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ent auto thefts, to be in the system and be out that very next day. 
There is this one juvenile that I am aware of that had been basical- 
ly arrested 14 times for auto theft. He was driving down the street 
and law enforcement was attempting to stop him. So he slowed 
down his car, as is the normal way juveniles try to get out of this, 
to a very slow speed of 10 miles an hour, jumped out of the car and 
let the car continue on. 

Of course, generally, the officers have to chase the car for the 
protection of the community, and the juvenile gets away. This time 
there were two officers and one got out of the car and chased the 
juvenile and the other went and stopped the car. The juvenile was 
apprehended, taken in to the juvenile facility and was basically let 
out that very same day. Do you know what he did to get home? He 
stole another car. 

My proposal was basically, we call it how many bites of the apple 
do you get. In Maricopa County, we basically have four different 
types of program settings to which they can go. They can get diver- 
sion, they can get placement, they can get JIP's with juvenile in- 
tensive probation, they can get juvenile prison, which is the most 
serious sanction. 

That is why I said after the fifth time or you could never go back 
to a lesser type of a concept itself, that after that point in time — 
you have literally tried all the programs, and it is a definitive 
number that is said to the community and the children out there, 
there is a finite number here, everybody, we are not going to con- 
tinually allow you to do this revolving door concept. 

So my concept was that a 16- or 17-year-old, that would be auto- 
matic. The others, still discretionary with the court. You know, we 
need to make a very strong statement heie. We need to say it is 
not going to be tolerated. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mr. Romley. 

Mr. RoMi^Y. Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Mayor, thank you very much for your toler- 
ance here. You have led the charge on the East Valley, both on 
jobs for youth and economic development in Tempe and also a 
recent ordinance, and we welcome you here and welcome your 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF MAYOR MITCHELL 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you very much, Senator. 

It has been very enlightening and something I have enjoyed very 
much. I heard a story recently about a group of Boys Scouts and 
these Scouts were out on a hike. They came across an abandoned 
section of a railroad track, and each of the Scouts tried to walk the 
narrow rails of the track. After a few feet, they all fell off. 

In seeing this, two of the Scouts decided that they could— in fact, 
they bet the other Scouts that they could walk the entire length 
without falling off. The other Scouts laughed, of course, and said no 
way. Well, the two Scouts jumped on the opposite rail, reached out 
for each other's hands to balance themselves, and walked the 
entire section of the track without a problem. 
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Senator that is exactly what we need in your help. We need to 
join hands for youth, to help us fight the crime of juvenile prob- 
lems we have in our community, in fact, throughout this valley. 

Cities like Tempe pass ordinances to control the possession of 
firearms by juveniles. It has also initiated a number of programs to 
help youth in trouble and to combat gangs. We have a number of 
programs through our schools, whether it be the school liaison offi- 
cers in the high school or the adopt a school programs that are in 
our elementary schools. 

Like the Boys Scouts trying to walk the rails by themselves, we 
cannot do the job alone. There are too many guns within the reach 
of too many juveniles, there are too many drugs, gangs and violent 
offenders for cities that have too few resources, in many cases di- 
minishing resources, to control these problems by themselves. 

As you probably know, there is a State law that regulates posses- 
sion of guns by youth. I might add that this has just recently been 
enacted and supersedes all of the gun ordinances passed by cities. 
The City of Tempe also has an ordinance that prohibits weapons in 
our downtown during special events. Even though we have these 
laws, there is still a number of juveniles who are carrying weapons 
and committing crimes. 

Last year, in Tempers four high schools, there were 10 reported 
gun incidents and 18 assaults. This past year, through a school liai- 
son program with our school police officer on the school campus, a 
Tempe police officer stopped a student with a loaded .357 Magnum 
from shooting a teacher and a classmate. We believe without this 
person being on campus, we might have seen a different result 
than we saw. 

Our police department has received requests from elementary 
schools to teach gun safety. This is from the elementary schools. 
The question is why. That is because so many elementary school 
students come from homes where guns are present or visit friends 
who have guns in their homes without any supervision. 

Last year, an 80-year-old Tempean was shot by two neighbors 
who were 13 and 15 years old. As I mentioned, we prohibit guns in 
our downtown area during public events. Yet, we have found guns 
hidden in the roofs and doors of cars, we have found gang members 
who have removed airbags from cars and used the space to hide 
their guns. The Federal Government has instituted a program that 
has helped, but we need a great deal more. 

Operation Trigger Lock, one that I think you are familiar with, 
is a Federal program to try crimes involving guns in Federal court. 
My understanding from our police officers, this is a very good pro- 
gram, but relatively few crimes are tried, because the Federal pros- 
ecutors have very limited resources, but the program, as stated by 
our police officers, is a very good program, just a lack of resources. 

The laws that are on the book to prevent juvenile crime are 
good, but the juvenile justice system does not effectively handle 
those cases it receives. Our police department tells me that a juve- 
nile can go to court 10 to 15 times before jail time is served. That 
kind of collaborates what County Attorney Romley has just said 
and what Justice Feldman said earlier. 

Now, I am not an advocate to send all youth to jail for convic- 
tion, but there needs to be both an adequate reform program and 
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the knowledge that breaking the law will result in some kind of 
punishment. 

If I may, I would like to put in a plug, and I think it is a pro- 
gram that works very well. Yesterday, I heard a report by Frank 
Rush, who is connected with the Arizona Boys Ranch. If you have 
not been out there, or if you talk to Frank Kush, the enthusiasm 
he shows for this program, I think here is a program which offers 
juvenile offenders a chance of being reformed. Increased funding 
for programs like Arizona Boys Ranch I think would give the 
courts a place to send juvenile offenders, which in many cases are 
very limited. 

I also strongly support the Senator s efforts at meaningful gun 
control. I admire your courage and determination in fighting this 
battle. I would also like to thank you for helping to initiate the 
GREAT that stands for Gang Resistance Education and Training 
Program. You helped establish the GREAT Program as a pilot pro- 
gram in Phoenix, Mesa, Glendale and Tempe, and reports that I 
have heard back from elementary— and I understand it was really 
designed for junior high, but we have also instituted the program 
down to the elementary schools, and it has just been receiving 
great reviews. . . 

Programs like this need to be funded, and I understand it is now 
nationally funded. We want to thank you for at least picking out 
areas that we mentioned, Tempe being one of them, as a pilot area. 
This program is in cities nationwide and it has helped. I always 
like not to use the words "to prevent gang activities/' because I 
doubt if we can really prevent them, but we can at least resist the 
activities of gangs, and this program has been a very successful 

one. , J J 

Senator I am not an expert on Federal programs or laws. 1 do 
know, however, that the help of the Federal Government is ex- 
tremely needed, and together we can walk steadily down the track 
that we mentioned earlier to reduce juvenile crime. 

Thank you. . 

Senator DeConcini. Let me pursue that, because your example is 
so well taken. What do you think the Federal Government can do 
to help coordinate these programs and get an assessment? I think 
it was County Attorney Romley who suggested some kmd of a na- 
tional program audit of standards setting, you know, that you meet 
these standards, even though they are voluntary, of course, to justi- 
fy a program continuing. You mentioned the problem is putting 
these hands together and working together. Do you have any sug- 
gestions on how to do that? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; the problem we have right now, and 1 am 
sure it is facing every jurisdiction that is here this morning, is in 
the area of resources, of money. Our school liaison, which I just 
mentioned, did prevent we believe a very tragic result on campus. 
We are having a look at this budget section of reducing the number 
of officers in our school liaison program in the high school. And be- 
cause this police officer had created a good rapport on campus, stu- 
dents came to this officer to tell him about how upset the student 
was on campus and had brought the gun, and the result was able 
to curtail that. 
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I guess more than anything, programs like Trigger Lock, like the 
GREAT Program, with funds available and, if need be, an assess- 
ment, a voluntary assessment to show how those funds were used 
and how successful, and I believe this would be welcomed by eveiy 
agency there is. 

Senator DeConcini. In your city, do you assess these programs or 
do you have some ability to go back and see, or do you just wait 
until the reviews from the schools or wherever the program is? 

Mr. Mitchell. I guess it is because of our budget problem we are 
in right now, we have received a number of letters and reports 
from counselors, from school principals, from parent groups, saying 
what an impact this had, narticularly I think putting the GREAT 
Program down in the elementary schools. In the areas that we 
have instituted it, parents have come back and said how much they 
appreciate it. 

These are things that will have long-term effects. You cannot 
measure the impact of a GREAT Program on elementary school 
kids for a number of years, but we think that it is having an effect. 

Senator DeConcinl What is your city ordinance? Is it similar to 
the one that Mayor Payne pointed out, with the penalty for the 
parents? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; all of the cities I believe passed ordinances 
that were very similar, and the State came along and we believe 
enacted one that is more uniform and supersedes ours, but I think 
also it is just as tough as our own ordinances. 

But we went one step further and prohibiting the wearing of 
guns and having guns in our downtown area when there was an 
event, and we have not encountered any problems with that at all. 
In fact, we feel that it has been very good. 

One of the things that happens, and I believe this is true to a lot 
of people in their perceptions, if people feel that an area in which 
they go into, let's say in downtown Tempe, is safe and they see 
police officers, and the fact that they hear that we have an ordi- 
nance like this, then you are going to attract more of the kinds of 
people that you would like to have down there. 

When you do that, that lessens the chance of those kinds of 
people, maybe the gang members or those that might not be as de- 
sirable from being there. But if good people abandon an area, you 
know what is going to happen. It is like a vacuum, it is going to be 
filled in by those kinds of people that caused the problems that you 
are so concerned about. 

So what we try to do is just continue to go on and man it with 
security and police and the laws and the people have that safety 
then and we feel we have done very good. It is only after certain 
hours when other people go home that we have some of the bad 
problems. 

Senator DeConcini. Mayor, thank you for your testimony. 
Mr. Mitchell. Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you for your leadership and innova- 
tive approaches to the problem, and thank you for the support of 
the assault weapons ban. Every law enforcement group in the 
United States supports that ban, and it seems like we may finally 
some day try that and see what kind of effect it would have. 

I thank you for being with us. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Thank you very much, Senator, for your leader- 
ship. 

Senator DeConcinl Our next panel can come forward, please. 
That is Dr. Victor Herbert, Rosemarie Roulhac, Sophia Lopez, 
Nancy Jordan and Lora Nye. 

Good morning. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you very much. We 
are grateful to have you. We appreciate the v/itnesses here. We ^yill 
start with Dr. Victor Herbert, Superintendent of Phoenix Union 
High School District, which has over 19,000 students. It includes 
eight comprehensive schools and seven alternative schools. 

Dr. Herbert, thank you for taking the time to be with us today. 
We welcome you here. We think we know some of the problems 
• you face, but we are here to listen to the problems, and also any 

suggestions you have. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF VICTOR HERBERT, SUPERINTENDENT. 
PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT; SOPr lA LOPEZ, 
MOTHERS AGAINST GANGS, PHOENIX, AZ; NANCY JORDAN, 
FOUNDER, GENESIS, ACCOMPANIED BY CARLOS GOWAN; ROSE- 
MARIE ROULHAC, C.I.T.Y. DADS, INC., PHOENIX, AZ, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY KEVIN MITCHELL; AND LORA NYE, CHAIRPERSON, 
PHOENIX BLOCKWA TCH COMMISSION 

STATEMENT OF VICTOR HERBERT 
Mr. Herbert. Thank you, Senator. 

I am pleased to be here. I salute you for holding this hearmg, 
and certainly the issue is an important one and it is one that we 
all want to participate in the struggle to find solutions. 

Not surprisingly, I am going to focus on violence in schools and I 
would like to start out by de-mythologizing what may very well be 
a social myth, and that is that schools are violent and dangerous 
places. In fact, for many of the young people I deal with every day, 
the school is the safest places in their lives. The issue is not so 
much violence in schools, as it is violence in society. 

Whenever' * talk to people who on occasion have parties of teen- 
agers in their home, I ask them how they feel when there ^re 20 or 
25 or 30 bustling, energetic, overly hormoned young peopL wander- 
ing around their homes, and almost always the response is one of 
terror and panic. Imagine what it is like in the Phoenix Union 
high schools, when nearly every day 2,000 of those people pass each 
other in the hallv/ays, sit in the same classes, share meals together. 
The potential for violence one might hypothesize would increase 
exponentially, when the reality is not the story is not what hap- 
pens, it is what does not happen. . , . 

That is not to say I do not have serious problems involving vio- 
lence. This year, I have had to expel 20 young people for bringing 
loaded weapons onto campus. I have had another 100 students or so 
suspended, because of some kind of violent act or another. But as 
you pointed out, there are more than 19,000 of those young people 
and the story again is not what happens, but what does not 
happen . 

In fact, I wrote a letter to Jerry Calangelo just this week to tell 
him that one of the unexpected benefits of the success of the &uns, 
I believe, is that we have had the most calm and safe school year 
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that we have had in years. There is a good feeling in the valley and 
people in schools and outside of schools are very much aware of 
what IS going on, and although the Suns will never get that award, 
having prevented crime in the schools, I really believe there is a 
piece to that that is real and makes some sense. 

Why do people do anything? Psychologists tell us people do what 
they do, because they want to be happy. Now, sometimes the acts 
bewilder us. Inserting a needle loaded with poison in your arm or 
drifting to the point of nausea, driving recklessly, perhaps most 
dramatically, that moment about a year or so ago when that young 
felon running from some other members of a drug gang picked up 
a 3-year-old baby and held the baby in his arm like a shield, while 
he fired back, is so horrific, it threatens the imagination or threat- 
ens the conviction that we are evolving progressively toward hu- 
manitarians in our society. 

Yet, even that incredible Jersey Kozinsky painted bird kind of 
art is a statement about survival and a desire to be happv. Vio- 
lence in some twisted and frequently pathological way is merely a 
statement about wanting success. Young people go to gangs, be- 
cause they see family. What a paradox. Acceptance and economic 
gain, that is what we all want, family, acceptance and economic 
gain that leads to a prosperous and productive life. 

When you say to me, as you most certainly will, what are the 
solutions to this problem, I will, like Claude Rains, say to you 
gather up the usual list of suspects. There is nothing new here. It 
is about schools that are competitive, that are open day and night 
year-round, that offer quality education that is genuinely competi- 
tive with Asia and Europe and anywhere else in the world. 

It is about jobs, and not only jobs for young people, but jobs for 
adults in this community. One of the proudest moments in the his- 
tory of Israel was when they brought the Ethiopian Jews out of 
Africa to the promised land, and they discovered these people who 
have been out of contact with Judaism for centuries still practicing 
the base tenets of the mosaic law. They intended to do something 
charitable. Today, the Ethiopian family slowly but surely disinte- 
grates, as the patriarch is unable to find work, while the mother, 
the matriarch, is able to find domestic work. The structure of the 
family that kept that society together disintegrates. 

How can a youngster have pride in his parents, if the father does 
nothing all day or perhaps leaves, because he has no dignity in the 
house? And the mother has no dignity, esteem, success or economic 
recognition. It is all so simple: Good schools, good jobs, and not 
merely for young people, those kind of fast-food jobs that open the 
door but never give the key to the executive escalator, let alone ex- 
ecutive rest room. 

Every one of us took one of those jobs when we started out, su- 
permarket, restaurant, but we knew it was the first step and that 
we would go some place else if we continued to work. Young people 
today do not believe that. In fact, they do not believe it is worth 
sitting in a class listening to someone lecture about biology or 
chemistry or algebra. It does not seem to lead any place. Why do 
it? The evidence, unfortunately, may be more on their side than it 
is on our side. 
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As I said, there is nothing complex about this. The answers are 
simple: competent, caring adults committed to educate every child, 
not only universal access to education, but universal success 
through education and jobs for families, for young people. 

As several of the speakers said before, it is the oldest of tenets, 
pay now or pay later. As Judge Feldman pointed out, the tuition 
for prison is almost double what the tuition is for Harvard. There 
is something wrong. Pay now, pay later, or perhaps pay now, pay 
now. 

Joe Cocker had that classic song in the 1960's about people 
climbing through the bathroom window. If we do not find a way to 
convince young people that school and work are part of life and 
lead to happiness, success and prosperity, then we are going to 
have those people climbing through our bathroom window for as 
long as we live. Pay now, pay later, pay now. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Herbert follows:] 
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STATEMENTS OF 



VICTOR HERBERT 



VIOLENCE IN SOCIETY AND ITS IMPACT ON SCHOOLS 



Whafs the matter with kids today? 
Why can't they be like we were, 
perfect in every way? Oh. what's 
the matter with kids today? 



Any fan of the American musical theater recognizes the lyric from Bye, Bye Birdie. It is 
a paraphrased refrain repeated from generation to generation, at least as far back as 
Socrates, the idealized teacher for western society. Are young people really more 
violent or vicious than those of 25, 50, 10O or 1.000 years ago? Prpb^ly not . Are 
they in more jeopardy than their predecessors? Almost certainfy. Can we oo anything 
about it? Without doubt! 

As a school superintendent. I have been asked to focus on violence and the schools. 
Ironically, although many assume the two are inextricably intertwined, for many of the 
students in the Phoenix Union High School District, school is the safest place in their 
lives. On occasion, I hear complaints from the community and in particular, the private 
sector. They allege that schools are out of control, clear and present dangers for 
children. I ask them to recall their feelings the last time they had a house full of 
teenagers at a social function. By comparison, in the schools where literally 
thousands of these overly hormoned, overly zestful young people, share the same 
space, walk the same hallways and stairwells, nearly nothing ever happens. 

Clearly, it would be inaccurate to suggest there are no incidents. There are, and 
frequently they are quite serious. This year I have had to recommend 21 students for 
e -Pulsion caused by carrying dangerous weapons, usually loaded guns, onto the 
ccampus. Another 100 or so were suspended for some violent act or another. 
Nevertheless, there are some 20,000 teenagers in 15 secondary schools of varying 
size. The story is no! so much what happens inside schools as much as what happens 
outside. 

Violence in society is on the rise. The Sunday, May 23. Arizona Republic reported 
that once young people leave school, their exposure to random or retaliatory violence 
increases exponentially. The National Urban League was accused of hyperbole by 
declaring young Afncan-Americans, "an endangered species"; US West used similar 
language describing the Hispanic dropout rate as a licking time bomb" in a film 
produced by James Olmos. If these are overstatements, they are not far from the mark, 

What to do about all this? Actually the answer is relatively simple: Present alternatives 
to gangs, violence and crime. Perhaps the two most effective are education and 
employment opportunities. 

No one wants to be unhappy. Psychologists tell us that people usually do what they 
believe will make them feel better. Sometimes the act bewilders others: sticking a 
poisnned needle into an arm; drinking vast amounts of alcohol to the point of nausea 
and unconsciousness; engaging in sexual activity with no care for the consequences 
to one's self, partner or offspring. While judged reckless by some, these are merely 
ads m pursuit of joy and momentary relief from perceived or real oppression. Even the 
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horrific spectacle of that Brooklyn t«enafler using a three year oW child as a shield In a 
biazing gun battle, In Itself, is nothing more than a thoughtless struggle for self survival. 
As lona as they believe they.do not have access to worW competitive schools and the 
prospect of galnfuJ, IIfel6ng employment, urban youth will turn to street iife for 
acceptance, prosperity and satlsfacUon. ft Is a twisted and often pathological grasp at 
the Amirican dream as they know It. Sadly, there Is little evidence that urban youth 
have real access to truly world competitive schools and emptoyment that looks beyond 
a fast food, dead end. 

Provkfing genuinely competitive schools at all levels and full emptoyment for students, 
workers of tomorrow, and their parents now, woukJ require the same single minded 
tenacity that seems to characterize the current effort to reform heaRh care. LocaRy, a 
• full commitment requires a process that Wentlfles competent and caring adults 
commmed to teaching all cWWren arKi a community ready to support their efforts. 

r While it is unRkely that renewed education and full empkjyment will rome to pass in 
the Immediate future, there are some programmatic stepe that couW move Arizona 
closer: 

1 Year Round School: keep the school bui Wings open kinger each day. 
Combine for both educational and recreational activities tiiroughout the year. 
Three month summer vacations are crime, gang and violence breeding 
grounds. 

2. Early Intervention: fund more "head start' Initiatives and direct additional 
resources toward grades K-4. 

3 AHematlve School*: direct resources toward the student unable or 
unwilling to succeed In the trad'rttonal schools. Establish programs at all levels 
for the student exhibiting violent or gang tendencies as early as possible. 

4. City end State Recreational Facllitlee: keep those we have open 
kinger and bulW new places for young people to use tirT>e well. 

5. Family Dignity: develop jobs and job training efforts to give parents self- 
esteem and restored authority in the family group. 

The list coukJ easily extend and none comes without some Increase in Investment As 
noted above, these few are not neariy as glamorous nor attractive to voters as 
mandatory sentencing and prison construction. 'Lock 'em all upl* gets votes; cnme 
prevention is somehow ephemeral and unappreciated. That ounce of prevention, 
worth a pound's cure rarely translates from the adage to an action agenda. 

There Is no secret to teaching chiWren and preparing them for the future. It requires 
those competent, caring adults: family, friends, teachers, community and religious 
leaders coaches and elected officials united into a community determined to help 
young people understand that hard woric Is part of life but that the rewards are worth 
the effort There Is no secret to developing prosperous and productive atizens. It 
requires good jobs for all, blind to race, ethnic background, religion, gender or age. 
Easier said than done, certainly, but no where near as herculean as some 
hypothesize. 

Above all, political courage requires an understanding and acceptance of the realities: 
it will be neither simple nor cheap. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Dr. Herbert. I appreciate it. 
We will now go to Sophia Lopez, and I will come back with ques- 
tions for all of you. 

STATEMENT OF SOPHIA LOPEZ 

Ms. Lopez. My name is Sophia Lopez, and I am the founder of 
Mothers Against Gangs. The program I run is to help victims of 
gang violence and also to try and find alternatives for our youth. 
Many of our mothers go into the community to take the resources 
that are out to the community to find other alternatives for our 
youth. Some of the places that we refer our youth to are like Gene- 
sis program, who has helped and done many good things with our 
youth. We need more of these resources to help our youth, to let 
them know there is someone out there that cares. 

Many of our youth do not have a role model, a positive role 
model. Many of them come from broken homes, and I believe and I 
feel that the women are going to make a difference, because of not 
having the fatherly role model in their homes. I can say that 
Nancy has done a lot for our youth, and I have seen successes in 
her program. 

Another thing, with the guns, I know that when guns are re- 
moved from our youth, if that gun has not been reported in a 
crime, it is released and given back to our youth. Our youth are 
carrying guns at very young ages. The youngest I have seen is 1*5 
years of age, carrying .10 and .25 caliber, MAG-lO's, semi-automat- 
ic .9 mm Uzis. You know, these guns are being carried by our 
youth and they are not being used for hunting. They are hunting, 
but they are hunting our children, and this needs to be taken off 
our streets. 

I think these guns, when they are removed from the kids, not be- 
cause they have been reported in a crime, that they should be 
melted down or gotten rid of, because if we keep distributing these 
guns imported from Europe or something, they are falling into the 
hands of our young people. When these young people get them, like 
I said, they are not for hunting. You do not hunt animals with .9 
mm or MAG-lO's. They are hunting our children, and it is really 
sad. 

Just this weekend, there were four kids who were shot, one of 
them who is not going to make it. Today, another one is going to be 
buried. These are our children and, yet, they are gang members, 
but they are our children. One way or another, maybe one of your 
children. So we need to find solutions and alternatives for our 
youth. 

I do not like seeing kids put away in jail, but when they commit 
a crime, someone has to pay for what they have done. We in the 
community do a lot, but we need your help, also. I think a lot of 
our city council and police officers need to go more deep into the 
community and find out v/hat our needs are in the community. I 
feel at times now that I am endangering my mothers, because they 
have had to go up there, and we have gotten threatening calls. 

It is hard for me to say be careful, and we go in pairs, but what 
do we do when a 15-year-old points a gun at us? What are we sup- 
posed to do? We cannot hug them or tell them we care. In their 
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mind, they are saying I am going to shoot you, because you are 
against us. We are not. We are just trying to find alternatives for 
them, so that they can be saved from these incidents that have 
happened with our youth. Our youth are very violent and we need 
to find more alternatives for them. There needs to be more pro- 
grams such as Genesis and Step-Up that helps young men. We 
have the Army Star that helps young girls. 

But what happens to the kids that are under 16? I have a girl 
right now that is 13 years old and has 3 babies. That is too young 
for a child to have a baby. If the parents are not helping them, we 
need to help them. We xieed to find alternatives for them. This hap- 
pens on a daily basis. It is not a week or a month. It happens every 
single day, every single hour. Every minute, someone is being hurt 
or killed because of gang violence. There has to be more alterna- 
tives out there in the community, more resources for them. 

Senator DeConcini. Ms. Lopez, can you give us just a brief back- 
ground on Mothers Against Gangs, how it was started, how it 
works? 

Ms. Lopez. Mothers Against Gangs started last year in January. 
Senator DeConcini. You were one of the founders, is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Lopez. Right. I organized Mothers Against Gangs after my 
16-year-old son was shot and killed by a gang member. Finding out, 
when they say victims' rights, there are no victims' rights. I was 
very angry at the system, for the person who killed my son is still 
out on the street, a 20-year-old man killed a 16-year-old, and to me 
that is saying it is OK to kill and get away with murder. There 
needs to be more done. 

I helped many families who have gone through the same thing 
that I have. I have one of my mothers there and her son was shot 
and killed and was the first New Years killing. We help each other 
through the court system. We help to reach out to the younger 
children that are out there, the survivors, to try and diffuse the 
anger from retaliation to something positive, doing something with 
them to teach them that gangs is not where you should go, that 
there are other alternatives and that we need to help each other. 

Finding a school that will help that child is very important. And 
that is what we tell our children, education is very important, 
without education, you will never be successful in life, you are our 
future and if you continue to kill each other, there I3 not going to 
be a future for all of us. 

Many of our youth who have died from gang violence are leaving 
babies behind, and what is going to happen to these babies? The 
Gove^-nment is going to have to support them. We need to catch 
them before the fact, not after. This is why I started helping 

Senator DeConcini. How big an organization is it? Do you keep 
numbers or 

Ms. Lopez. I started by myself and now I have about eight moth- 
ers and we are starting a chapter in Mesa, Yuma and Chandler. 

Senator DeConcini. And that is done all by these mothers, with- 
out any government support or what have you? 

Ms. Lopez. Right, and it come from their heart to help, because 
we know that our community, our children are hurting, they are 
crying. I know that you cannot get a group of gang members and 
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help them all together, but you can pull them one by one. Like I 
said, the gang members recruit one-by-one, and mothers can do the 
same thing, and emp>owering these women will help them to help 
their children, also. 
Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness will be Nancy Jordan, who is the founder of 
Genesis, an organization that gives teenagers who have dropped 
out or have been thrown out of school a chance to turn their lives 
around. I understand it is a partnership with the City of Phoenix, 
and it has helped over 170 youngsters, mostly minority, reenter the 
educational system, by taking college-level classes at Phoenix Col- 
lege, and that this school has been very supp>ortive. 

I think Nancy is accompanied by Carlos Gowan. Welcome, Mr, 
Growan. 

Nancy, please. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY JORDAN 

Ms. Jordan. Senator, thank you for the opportunity to speak 
with you this morning. 

I have to agree with the comments that Dr. Herbert and Sophia 
Lopez have made. I think the children in our communities are in 
great pain and need to have some positive options that they can 
look for. Unfortunately, I think that the reasons, as Dr, Herbert in- 
dicated, for all of the problems that we see among youth are very 
complex, and there is no single solution, nor will there ever be to 
those problems that we see. 

Students that come into our Genesis Program I think represent a 
cross-section of the kinds of things that happens to young people 
that prevent them sometimes from achieving those goals that they 
had early on. One thing that striking about them I think is their 
ability and their talent and the desire, as they say, to be somebody. 
I think every one of us always has that dream and that hope, that 
one way we will be able to achieve things for ourselves and for our 
families, and our students are just as committed as anybody else. 

The Genesis Program was started, as you indicated, two and a 
half years ago to help students who were unable to complete their 
high school education in the traditional setting. What we did was 
to start bringing them onto the Phoenix College campus, get them 
involved with college courses and simultaneously get them taking a 
GD Program, 

We have had tremendous success with the program. We have a 
very high retention rate. It fluctuates between 75 and 80 percent, 
and the majority of our students do pursue some sort of p>ostsecond- 
ary education, because, as we well know and as Sophia was reiter- 
ating, the economics of a family are very impoitant. 

Many times, kids do get involved in things like gangs or illicit 
activity, because of economic gain that brings to them and to their 
family, and I think unless we have viable options that they can see 
something that, as Dr. Herbert said, is beyond the minimum wage 
job, something that will let them move into entry-level positions, 
but that have a future, and I think with some college and a high 
school diploma or a GD, you can aspire to that today. 
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But it is very important that I think we look at options that do 
also address individual needs. I think that is one of the strengths of 
our program. Each student has a very individualized program. 
Each one has their own career and professional goals and each one 
has their own plans to achieve it. 

I would like to ask Carlos to maybe comment a little bit about 
his experience in the program. 

Senator DeConcini. Mr. Gowan, thank you very much for being 
with us. If you can tell us a little bit about your background and 
the program. 

Mr. Gowan. Thank you, Senator. 

I was involved in a gang for about 3 years. I grew up in a com- 
munity where violence and drugs is very common. I was a good stu- 
dent all through my junior high years, but once I reached my high 
school, I went through a big change. I started getting involved in 
the gang and really I wasted about 4 years of my life. 

Where I was left, I was expelled from high school. It would have 
been too dangerous for me to go to another high school, because of 
where I was from, so I was left in a real desperate position and I 
had no idea what I was going to do. There was really nothing there 
for me. I mean where could I go? 

Through some miracle, I think it is, I got involved with the Gene- 
sis Program through Sophia. I was a friend of Sophia's son who 
was killed, and Sophia and her other son Rudy were the ones who 
got me involved with the Genesis Program. Once I got to the Gene- 
sis Program, Nancy and the program kind of took over and they 
changed a lot of my thinking. 

To many of the kids out there, we are not violent by nature. We 
are violent because of the things that we see, because that is what 
we know, that is how we know how to deal with problerns. That is 
how we know how to deal with situations. It is not anything abnor- 
mal to us. It might seem abnormal to other people, but it is every- 
day life. 

Senator DeConcini. Are you in the gang now? 
Mr. Gowan. No, I have been out for over a year. I am a college 
student now. 
Senator DeConcini. Good for you. 

Mr. Gowan. What does that say? It can be done and I owe some- 
thing to Dr. Herbert, I owe very much to Sophia and I owe very 
much to Nancy. It was because of Sophia that I got involved in the 
Genesis Program, and through the Genesis Program I am now a 
college student, and through Phoenix Union High School District, 
now I will be able to go back and get my high school diploma, 
something that would have been impossible for me. 

I would just like to say that I would like to see a little bit more 
involvement with the Government in the community, because the 
people in the community, they want to do something about what is 
happening to them. It is not like they are just sitting back and 
they do not want to be involved and they are accepting all the vio- 
lence that is happening in their community. They want to do some- 
thing about it, but there is a big gap in there between the Govern- 
ment, the legislature and the people in the community. So there 
isn't any communication, and that is just leaving a big gap and a 
lot of things that could be done are not being done. 
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Senator DeConcini. Excuse me for interrupting you. How do you 
think is the best way to prevent young people from joining the 
gang? Is there anything that comes to your mind as one of the top 
one or two things that could be done to prevent that? 

Mr. GowAN. There is no one thing. I mean there is no one mira- 
cle action. 

Senator DeConcini. What about a program in schools that talk 
about gangs similar to the D.A.R.E. Program, known as the 
GREAT Program, that talks about gangs and explains what the 
problems are and has former gang members come in and talk 
about it, would that be helpful? 

Mr. GowAN. It could be helpful, but nobody knows more about 
gang life than the kids it is happening to. I mean it is no use in 
telling them what is happening to them. 

Senator DeConcini. How can you get to them before they join 
the gangs? If there is anything that comes to your mind, what 
would be — is there anything? 

Mr. GowAN. There is, but what it is is I would say for all the 
gang members out there, being in the gang is a lot easier for them 
and it is a lot more beneficial to them than it would bt to go to 
school. I mean the big thing is 

Senator DeConcini. You mean economically, as well as friend- 
ship-wise? 

Mr. GowAN. Economically, socially, you know, right now every- 
thing is in the gang sense, you know, it has the power. The Govern- 
ment has no power over the kids, the school has no power over the 
kids. It is the gangs and the society the kids live in has the power, 
and right now it is controlling their lives. Kids are not in control of 
their lives right now. That is why they are turning to the gangs 
and they are turning to violence. 

There has to be in all our effort on everybody's part to do some- 
thing, to do whatever they can. It might not be as a direct result of 
a policeman going into the community and befriending some of the 
kids or a teacher. You know, it might not be the direct result. But 
if you take everything and you put it together, then it is going to 
make a difference. You have to make it easier for kids to succeed 
and for them to fail. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you agree with Dr. Herbert that the jobs 
would be very important, if there were some jobs for these stu- 
dents, rather than 

Mr. Go WAN. Yes; of course, a job and money, you know, that is 
all people want is success. But too many times, there is a trap out 
there where students are expelled from school, kicked out of school 
or they just do not want to go because they think that they can 
make it with a $5 an hour job, and it becomes a trap. 

Senator DeConcini. They get stuck there. 

Mr. Gowan. Yes, and you are stuck there. Then what do you do? 
You cannot quite your job to go back to school, because how are 
you going to live? There are a lot of problems, but there are a lot of 
people out there that can do something about it, and I think the 
key word here is unity and effort, because it can be done. You 
know, everybody has to kind of put their own egos or whatever 
aside, because no one person is going to save all the kids and cure 
all the gangs. It has to be a united effort. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Carlos, very much. 
Dr. Herbert? 

Mr. Herbert. I would just like to offer a specific, in answer to 
your question. You know, what to do, there are people like Nancy 
and Sophia all over this valley who really want to do something. 
There are people in every single school. 

If I may tell you a personal incident, my wife teaches second 
grade in a school, Loma Linda, and somehow she has now become 
known as a gang counselor, because one young woman who was 
about to be expelled came to her and asked her for help, and they 
worked something out, and now the word is out around the school 
that if you are in trouble, you go see this teacher and she is your 
advocate. 

I would like to suggest that every school, elementary school even 
more important than high school, have a F>osition like that, a full- 
time teacher, and I would call that teacher, if Nancy forgives me, a 
Genesis teacher on every campus, free to do that kind of work. Be- 
cause if you do not get to Carlos when he is 8 or 9, somebody on 
the street is going to get to him at 10 or 11. Just as a specific, I 
would offer that. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. Thank you very 
much. 

Rosemarie Roulhac, President of C.I.T.Y, DADS, which provides 
support and alternatives to kids who have or are considering gang 
Hfe. 

Thank you very much, Rosemarie, for being with us. 

STATEMENT OF ROSEMARIE ROULHAC 

Ms. Roulhac. Thank you. We work daily with the gang mem- 
bers. 

Senator DeConcini. I understand you have Kevin with you 
today. 

Ms. Roulhac. Yes, I have Kevin Mitchell with me. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Kevin, for being with us today. 

Ms. Roulhac. We work daily with the gang members and, first 
of all, the majority will admit, these youths, that they do not want 
this part of life. Carlos said this, that they basically do not like 
that kind of behavior, the violent behavior, that it is survival on 
the streets. They also have no hope for the future and also have no 
hope of ever getting out of the gang life. 

The majority of these youth come from homes where violence 
and substance abuse is prevalent, and a lot of them are usually 
afraid. They have not seen anything beyond their neighborhood 
and have not seen any other way of life, but violence and substance 
abuse. 

The bill proposing to outlaw assault weapons is most needed, but 
I also think it requires other services. You have to have something 
to back that up. I also believe you will never get rid of the guns. 
They are out there and I do not know how you confiscate them, so 
what you have to do is give alternatives to tjbe gun. 

I believe there has to be prevention for smaller children and we 
have to start with them very, very young. I have seen children as 
young as 10 with guns. I think you need to start in kindergarten. 
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and Head Start. A lot of these children are not getting this infor- 
mation at home, a lot of times a single parent and the time is not 
there or the substance abuse or violence is in the home, and that is 
all the child knows. 

Also, intervention, that is basically what C.I.T.Y. DADS is known 
for, is intervention with the gang member. We literally go out 
there and talk to them and find out why, why the violence, why 
are you where you are at. Two of the things that we use in our 
program is peer counseling, and we are under the direction of Dr. 
Jocelyn from ASU, and we have been in 4 high schools this year 
and we are probably going to pick up another one next year. Kevin 
is one of the facilitators. 

Also, we have a mentoring program, where we are putting the 
male role model back in the community that has been missing too 
long. 

I also believe that we need mental health and substance abuse 
programs for our youth. We keep talking about this stuff, but they 
usually, when the moneys, ever they come, it goes for the adults. I 
have had too many incidents where I have tried to get youth help 
with substance abuse, they are not 18 or older, the insurance is not 
good enough, they do not fit the qualification of low-income. 

These kids, in order to do their violent crimes, are under the in- 
fluence, and for us to think that they are not addicted, we are 
crazy. We are crazy. Our children are addicted to drugs. Instead, 
we take this money and we build more prisons, we make more 
laws, and we have to realize that the youth are not afraid of laws 
or jails. It is almost a haven for them. Jails is a place for them to 
sleep, it is a place to eat, it is a place to do what they were doing, 
hanging on the corner, but this is in a jail yard. 

We need to get life skills back in our schools. Our inner schools, 
we need to deal with breathing, we need to deal with anger man- 
agement, and we need to deal with conflict resolution. Our youth 
do not know how to do this at all. 

Also, we need to change our attitudes as adults. We need to quit 
ignoring the problem. We need to listen to these kids. We need to 
care. We need to offer the youth a future and a hope, because right 
now they do not see hope in the economy, in education or careers. 
Also, the programs must fit their needs. It is not something that 
we think here is this program and it is just way out from what 
they even dreamed about. 

One of the things we need to do is be culturally sensitive to every 
one of these kids. We need to train our youth in who they are, 
where they came from and something to be proud of. Also, we need 
to make all programs available to all ethnic groups. 

I met Kevin a year ago. He had just gotten out of jail and was 
part of the gangs and has made a tremendous turn-about. Most of 
my education has come from Kevin, and I am going to let him 
speak now. 

Senator DeConcini. Kevin, thank you very much for being with 
us, to tell us about 

Mr. Mitchell. Thanks, Senator. I guess I am a street kid. 

Senator DeConcini. Tell us about your background, Kevin, and 
what you think ought to be done. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I am kind of scared to say my background, be- 
cause everybody might get up and run out. I have had some experi- 
ences. 

Senator DeConcini. Well, that would be helpful. Thank you. 

Mr. Mitchell. My name is Kevin and I was a part of West Side 
City for a long time. I banged, and I guess I can say I am that gang 
member that everybody is here speaking about. A lot of people do 
not seem to understand, they don't know what is going on in my 
neighborhood until they walk down our streets. 

There was a lot of reason for banging when I was coming up. 
You know, the violence I can speak for. It did get out of hand at 
some points, but I can't say that the gang, it offered me a lot. It 
has done a lot for me, you know. It was like a family that I never 
had, you know, somebody opening their arms and hugging me. 

My father is in prison. He has been there 23 years and he has 
still got 23 more. It wasn't like I had a brother — what I mean by a 
brother is a black male coming up to me and say, you know, what 
you're doing is wrong, you don't need to be doing that. You know, 
we didn't have nobody like that. We had a c'^pe dealer in a Cadil- 
lac with $1,000 rims on it coming through, you know, and kids look 
up to stuff like that. We didn't have no Michael Jordans. 

I lived in a project all my life. It was hard, man. I cried, my mom 
cried. She used to cry when I left the door, not knowing if she 
would ever see me again. I had lost numerous friends. I just hope it 
can all stop, but in order for it to stop, we have to change. It can't 
be a group of legislators and Senators. It has to be us. You know, 
we started it and we h-^ve got to clean it up. 

That is why I am so strongly into these kids and that is how 
come I got out. I really wanted to change my life. Rose made me 
look at that. It is not like we die for nothing. You know, we die in 
the hands of our own people. You know, they make these guns and 
you know we're going to get them. We need protection in our 
neighborhood. Without the guns, violence will still occur, but there 
wouldn't be as much killings. 

I think we need a gun law. Like they say, I don't see why they 
should make a parent sign a paper for their kids to carry a gun. 
That is uncalled for. You know, even if they had a paper or if they 
didn't, the kid is going to carry a gun anyway. Especially in my 
neighborhood, you have to have some type of protection, because 
you are not always safe. You know, take me, for instance 

Senator DeConcini. So you think there should be a law banning 
guns? 

Mr. Mitchell. Right, especially 

Senator DeConcini. And enforcing it? 
Mr. Mitchell. Right, especially the Uzi. 
Senator DeConcini. The assault weapons. 
Mr. Mitchell. That is right, because 

Senator DeConcini. Do a lot of gang members have those guns? 
Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Did some of your gang members? Did you 
have one? 

Mr. Mitchell. I will put it like this, at 11 years old, I packed a .9 
mm and I moved on up to serious guns as I got older. I had an AK, 
I had a an attack— you know, I had guns. I had plenty of them. 
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Senator DeConcini. There are plenty of them. 

Mr. Mitchell. I had plenty of them. 

Senator DeConcini. And they were used to kill people? 

Mr. Mitchell. Life is so bad, you know, I could see if they put a 
park on every corner in my neighborhood, but they don't. They put 
a liquor store. If they don't put a liquor store, they put a gun shop. 
The system was meant to get us down. 

Senator DeConcini. To get you to buy guns? 

Mr. Mitchell. That's right, because if it wasn't like that, they 
wouldn't be in my neighborhood where it is. 

Senator DeConcini. Let me ask you this: The reason they had 
these guns was to protect their neighborhoods from other gangs 
and what have you, or nongang members or what? 

Mr. Mitchell. Not really. If you take a kid in society and this 
kid is just stuck like me 

Senator DeConcini. Explain that to me. Your gang would get 
guns. What would you protect, your project from people who would 
come in and burglarize it or 

Mr. Mitchell. Right. See, what it was was a lot of drive-bys 
happen in my neighborhood, a lot of people got hurt. 

Senator DeConcini. I see, other gangs and what have you? 

Mr. Mitchell. So what we did was everybody needed protection. 
With a guy coming up with a gun on him and you haven't got one, 
you're dead. It is just like taking a knife to a gun fight. You have 
to have some type of protection over there in my neighborhood. It 
is rough. I don't know if everybody knows Buckeye Road. It is prob- 
ably one of the toughest neighborhoods around. It is still where 
kids are out there at 11, 12, 13 years old, don't go to school, don't 
have no goals in life. Their parents are over here, they don't have a 
father, but the mother is over there smoked out on crack, got his 
little brother and she is pregnant, looking bad. 

You ask him why are you not in school? All they have got to do 
is point. What do I need to go to school for? I don't have no clothes, 
every dollar my mama gets, she smokes it up. Look at my little 
brother. They look at me. I am out here, I have to survive. That is 
all I know how to do, is survive on the streets. I have to wait 20 
years going through schooling in order to get money, in order for 
the payments to start coming in. But I could stand out here at 11 
years old and sell dope and make just as much money. That is how 
kids are thinking, man. It is not like a brother my age, 20, 21 or 22 
on up, saying, look, man, you've got to cut that out. 

There are no male role models in my neighborhood. We were 
raised by strong black women, and when the male has left our 
lives, that is when the problems really started occurring. We did 
not have anybody telling us right from wrong from a male point of 
view. I mean a woman can raise her son, but a woman cannot raise 
her son to be a man. You know, you learn to be a man from a man, 
and that is something we didn't have, so we had to struggle and 
fight to really find out what a man was. I didn't find it out through 
banging, but at least I had comfort from my friends. 

Senator DeConcini. Kevin, thank you. What you are saying is 
some of the solutions, like Rosemarie said, involve getting rid of 
these guns all over the place, and developing programs that put 
some role models into the community. 
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Mr. Mitchell. That is right. 

Senator DeConcinl And you are one of those role models, right? 
Mr. Mitchell. Yes, I am. 

Senator DeConcini. And hov/ are you received by those gangs 
that you used to be part of? Do they talk to you? 

Mr. Mitchell. They respect me, because I am a bigger man to 
walk out of a gang, to get jumped out of a gang. It is not like they 
beat me up and said you're not in it no more. I walked out and I 
changed a whole bunch of lives. You know, that means a lot 
coming from them, because everybody in life wants something to 
look forward to and wants something to do. But when you are in a 
gang, you don't want to express that, because you want to be 
macho like the rest of your friends. 

Senator DeConcini. What happens when you and Carlos leave 
the gang? Do they ridicule you? Do they tease you? Do they threat- 
en you? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is more like they are cheering me on, because if 
I can make it, that just goes to show them owe of them can make 
it. 

Senator DeConcini. Carlos? 

Mr. GowAN. What I want to say is when they see people like us 
that make it out of the gang and that are succeeding in life, I think 
it makes a big difference in them, because they realize, they say, 
hey, you know, he can do it and he was like this, you know, he 
went from here to here, I can do that. They said they could do it, 
too. 

The big thing in the Genesis Program is that almost all of us 
have brought a friend into the program or were brought in by a 
friend. I mean that is making a difference right there. We are 
taking the people from our communities and making them some- 
thing. We are giving them hope. You know, people like me and 
Kevin, we give our friends, you know, people that—- — 

Senator DeConcini. Former gang members are friends? 

Mr. GowAN. Yes, former gang members, we give them hope. You 
know, we show them they can do it, because we can do it. We are 
leading by example. 

Senator DeConcini. When you get out of that gang like you are 
now, you can go back to those gang meetings and talk to them or 
go talk to these 

Mr. Mitchell. I have gone in my neighborhood. I just left gang 
bang. I never left the gang. I still love them. You know, I still 
would do anything for them as far as trying to help them out 

Senator DeConcini. And they respect that. 

Mr. Mitchell [continuing]. The same as I would do for any other 
gang, not just my gang. When I say gang, I work with gang mem- 
bers, regardless of what color, what race. It don't matter. You are 
involved, you need help, I am there for you. 

Senator DeConcini. How long have you been doing that, Kevin? 

Mr. Mitchell. About a year. 

Senator DeConcini. About a year. 

Mr. Mitchell. About a year. 

Senator DeConcini. How old are you? 

Mr. Mitchell. 21. 

Senator DeConcini. How old are you, Carlos? 
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Mr. Go WAN. I am 18. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. It is helpful, your tes- 
timony. 

I could talk with you a long, long time and learn a lot, and I take 
what you say very seriously. 

Ms. Lora Nye, our next witness, is Chairperson of the Phoenix 
Blockwatch, which is an organization that has promoted communi- 
ty responses to crime. 

Thank you, Lora, for being with us. We are knowledgeable of the 
great work that your organization has done. 

STATEMENT OF LORA NYE 

Ms. Nye. Thank you, and I would like to add something to your 
statement. Blockwatch is much more than crime prevention. We 
are not just the eyes and ears. We are the heart of our community, 
and we are expending a lot more energj^ and time in being the 
heart. 

It seems to always fall to me to be controversial, so I am not 
going to be any different today. I am sitting here listening. I am 
very emotional from what these fine young men have shared with 
us. Those of the press that are still here, please don't consider this 
an indictment, but what is happening here today is very indicative 
of what is wrong with our society. 

You notice how much press there was here early on. You notice 
how all the chairs early on were filled. People cannv/v tough it out, 
and that is what is wrong out there. That is what is wrong. The 
adults in this community are not toughing it out. They are not 
even following through on the solutions that we already have in 
our community. 

The press comes for little sound bites for the most part, and then 
they disappear. The most powerful thing that is happening in this 
room today, and I agree that will happen, just happened. But how 
well documented is it? How far out of this room will that powerful 
statement get? 

These gentleman just knocked down several myths, the myth 
that you have to be dumped out of a gang. He knocked that down. 
Is that going to be heard out there? Is that going to get reported 
and repeated? I doubt it. There are not enough people here willing 
to go that extra mile. 

Now, much of what I wanted to say has already been said, so I 
will try not to repeat much of it. I want to say we must start 
younger, very, very young with our children. We have got to listen 
to our youth, listen to our youth. I have been a strong supporter of 
our curfew ordinance, and I held myself up to national ridicule by 
being interviewed by the national media on the juvenile gun ordi- 
nance. 

I still support it. I still know what a difference it made in neigh- 
borhoods. The combination of juvenile guns and violence have 
become a modern way of life that is destroying not only lives, but it 
is destroying families and it is destroying neighborhoods. Of course, 
it is making tragic headlines all over the Nation. 

It has become painfully obvious that many juveniles have no 
regard for life, not even their own. And it has been pointed out 
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today, and I need to say this again, that children no longer feel 
safe in schools. The root cause all too often is within the home. Our 
society has experienced a breakdown of family values to such an 
extent that juveniles are searching in all the wrong places for sup- 
port, acceptance and self-esteem. That leads them to gangs, drugs, 
alcohol and guns. 

We should all be caring for and about our children. The entire 
neighborhood should be helping to raise and care for our children. 
Our Forefathers would be appalled and outraged at what we have 
done with the second amendment. How could they have ever envi- 
sioned Uzis and other automatic and semi-automatic weapons in 
the hands of children and teens? The second amendment should 
not be a sacred cow. 

• Our Forefathers had just cause to insure our right to bear arms, 
and I support that right. However, children and teens in the time 
of our Forefathers were bearing muskets and shooting targets, not 
each other. I can't help but wonder if our juveniles were shooting 
and killing adults, instead of each other, what difference in atti- 
tudes we might have. 

There are many victims of shootings and violence, both obvious 
and hidden. My own neighborhood has experienced murders and 
drive-bys. It took the peace of an entire neighborhood away. They 
armed themselves. They were sleeping in cars and backyards and 
on patios, with guns. It was a terrible time. 

That is when I knew I had to stand up and I had to take a stand 
and I had to decide the future of my neighborhood, because I chose 
not to move. Like Sophia, I chose to stand and fight. I have sat in 
emergency rooms and in homes with families who became victims 
of many kinds of violence, including guns. How do you comfort a 
family, when there is no sense to be made of their loss? 

Our streets and emergency rooms are covered with the blood of 
our hopeless youth. How much longer are we going to allow this 
blood to flow? When are we adults going to take responsibility and 
stop hiding behind the second amendment? As responsible and 
caring citizens, it is time to take a stand. Juveniles and guns equal 
violence. So v ) must create new laws and enforce existing ones, to 
curtail violence by guns. 

Most of all, adults must act out of abiding love and a depth of 
concern to find a way to break the unending rein of violence. There 
are solutions. We have heard them over and over in this room. We 
must act on what already exists. We must find new ways to deal 
with this terror and this unbelievable loss of talent, and we must 
do it with great courage, and we must stop the violence by acting 
now. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. 

This Senator is listening, believe me, and learning a great deal. 
Let me ask you all this question, if you will respond, including 
Carlos and Kevin. The American Psychological Association Task 
Force on Television — and we were talking about the press or the 
media— noted that by the time the average child graduates from el- 
ementary school, she or he will witness 8,000 murders and 100,000 
assorted acts of violence. 
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In your opinion, particularly the gang members', but also those 
of you who work with children, all of you, does the TV violence 
really bring up more aggression than if there was 

Mr. GowAN. I was just involved with something like that at 
Channel 3, where I met with many members of representatives 
from different stations and I talked about that. Violence on TV 
does have an effect, but more of it is the violence that we see in 
our own communities, in our own homes and our own streets. None 
of us asked to be born into the life we are born into. If we had our 
way, I would have rather lived in Scottsdale. I would have rather 
come up in a nonviolent neighborhood and lived a good life and 
gone to college and done everything the right way and not had to 
learn the hard way. 

I didn^t ask for there to be drugs in my neighborhood. I didn't 
ask for there to be guns and violence. I was born into that, and it 
has been there for such a long time, and as long as it stays in the 
community and as long as it affects for the most part minorities, 
noting is going to get done about it, because we are not represented 
in the Government, and because the violence is not affecting the 
people that have the ability to do something about it, nothing is 
going to get done. 

I am sorry, but one of these days, if nothing is done about it, one 
^.ese days some of these people in this room who don't know 
i^iAj filing about it might be in my neighborhood and they could get 
killed for the change that they have in their pocket. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Carlos. 

I don't mean to dismiss what you said about the neighborhood. 
What I was trying to focus on is your opinion as to whether or not 
there should be some curb on the media presentation of violence, 
whether or not — and that is a constitutional question that is very 
sensitive, you know, because we don't want to stop free speech, 
first amendment and all this stuff. Just like the second amend- 
ment, those who advocate strict compliance with that, they don't 
want anybody to even look at a gun and consider it dangerous, that 
everybody should be able to do it. The same thing with the first 
amendment, people don't want anybody to infringe on that. 

My question really was whether you thought that this TV vio- 
lence did affect the neighborhoods. I appreciate your other answer, 
because it is a very good answer. I guess you said yes, but it is not 
nearly as significant as the problems which are in your neighbor- 
hood. 



Mr. Mitchell. TV violence, it don't really affect us over in my 
neighborhood, because the TV violence that they put on TV, we 
make it. The media makes that, every drive-by, every shooting, ev- 
erything we do is publicized on TV. That is the first thing a child 
thinks, I'm going to make the news tonight. Do you know how 
many youngsters I have heard to say that, I'm going to make the 
news tonight? So it really don't affect us, because we see it every 
day. 

Senator DeConcinl What about the TV programs? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the programs, Magnum PI, shoot-em-up, 

bang-bang 

Senator DeConcini. Do those raise aggression? 



Kevin? 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, we get off on watching that, because of the 
guns. 

Ms. Nye. That is the point. 
Senator DeCJoncinl Please, Lora? 

Ms. Nye. I don't usually bring my work in, but I worked for a 
psychiatric hospital for the last 15 years and a great deal of our 
patients are coming in with major depression and suicidal and 
homicidal, and that has changed drastically in the last 5 years. 
When we do the initial assessment and evaluations, the informa- 
tion that we are gathering is that their lives are being impacted. 
The media is frightening some of these people into major depres- 
sion, because they are impressionable and they are not able to un- 

« derstand that that is an inanimate, not real 

Senator DeConcinl Entertainment. 

Ms. Nye [continuing]. Entertainment. OK. We get that point 
made with him, we are working in therapy and we are helping him 
understand that. But then what these young men shared with us, 
then they have to watch on the n* ws what is real, what can 
happen on their street, and then we lo e them, we can't save them. 
They spend many, many nonproductive hours dealing with this de- 
pression as a direct result of being bombarded by information of vi- 
olence acts. So please let me say strongly, yes, it has a documented 
impact. 

Senator DeConcinl There is an effort in Congress to require the 
electronic media to rate their programs, which would be a minor 
step, in my judgment, but at least a step in the right direction. I 
don't know that it would do any good, but it certainly would bring 
at least the distinction that this is entertainment and not real life. 
Does anyone else care to comment? Sophia? 

Ms. Lopez. I had the honor to go to Kansas City to the Peace 
Summit that they had with the gangs, and while we were there, 
the media was ready to come in and publicize what was happening 
in this summit. And one of the thing?? that a lot of the gang mem- 
bers — and these are not these littl? want-to-be gang members, 
these were hard-core gang members from all over the country — one 
of the things that one of them said is, you know, yes, we are la- 
beled to be bad and murderers and doing all the bad things that 
the media says we do and who have also done these things. 

But they said, you know, what they need to publicize also is like 
these two young men that are out of the gangs and are doing some- 
thing good, that needs to be publicized. That way, a little gang 
member will say, well, I am going tc follow Kevin, I am going to 
follow Carlos, and if they could do it, I can, too. These things need 
to be shown and publicized. 

An article that was in the paper a couple of weeks ago on gangs, 
it was so misquoted. Naming the names of the gangs is one of the 
biggest problems. Right now, LCN, West Side Power and South 
Side Posse are saying, well, I made headlines. You know, what does 

that tell 

Senator DeConcinl So that is damaging. 
Ms. Lopez. Right, and that needs to stop. 
Senator DeConcinl Nancy? 

Ms. Jordan. I think that the repeated exposure to visual images 
of violence does have an effect. I think it tends to desensitize both 
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adults and children to the actual effects and consequences of vio- 
lent acts. 

I think, as children, we all remember the first time we saw a 
movie or saw television when we weren't sure exactly what was 
real, and I think as children are exposed at very early ages and 
spend so much time watching television, that that does have a way 
of making those kinds of solutions, violent solutions, as Kevin was 
saymg, more acceptable. I think they lend a legitimacy to resolving 
things in a way that you can take things into your own hands, and 
as long as the solution seems to be the one you desire, and some- 
how in between how you got there, whether you used a gun or your 
fists or whatever doesn't seem as important. 

In talking with a lot of the students, I think sometimes there is a 
sort of nebulous realization of what is real and what is not in 
terms of consequences. Because I think what is important to re- 
member is that they may be 17 or 18 years old, 15 or 16, but that is 
not really a very old individual. In many ways, they are still chil- 
dren and they have seen more violence on television and in their 
own communities than we can comprehend. 

Senator DeConcini. Rosemarie? 

Ms. RouLHAC. I was just going to say that I agree with Sophia. 
Kevin and I attended the Law and Media Seminar here in Phoenix 
not too long ago, and through that we met a lot of media and I 
challenged them, because I feel that one of the things they have 
created is an epidemic, and it is the same thing. You hear the sto- 
ries over and over, they are on the street corner, they are getting 
drunk, loaded, whatever, and then they say let's go do a drive-by, 
let's go back news. 

Well, everybody follows this. The media is in front of the house, 
you can see the address, so you have created another drive-by. You 
see them in front of hospitals. We had one situation where a young 
man was shot while he was on the operating table. A rival gang 
called and said we don't know why you are operating, he is dead 
meat, because this was on the news at the hospital. My challenge 
to the media was give me 52 stories, one a week of these guys. 

Senator DeConcini. You don't see them. 

Ms. RouLHAC. And so they create a hero of the week, but it is the 
adults, it is not Kevin, it is not Carlos. These are the guys. This is 
the answer. Sophia, Nancy and I, we can get the resources, but we 
are not going to make the changes. These guys are going to do it. 
They are going to pull it out. Kevin gets one, that gets one, Carlos 
gets one. It is a multiple effect, and the media can help these guys 
with their job, instead of them being put down. 

I get all the time, ''Are they for real? Are they really out? They 
make so much money selling drugs" 

Senator DeConcini. I know, I can tell they are for real. But you 
know what is interesting? I don't know if you know— and we are 
running out of time. I could go on for a long time, and I did want 
to ask you a question about conflict resolutions, but I may have to 
put it off. How many Kevins and Carloses are there? 

Ms. RouLHAC. There are a lot of them. 

Ms. Nye. A lot. 

Senator DeConcini. Are there hundreds or what? 
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Ms. Nye. At Bostrom Mallone, we do peer counseling at Bostrom, 
which has just ended and we are hoping to bring it here to Phoenix 
College, so the kids can continue to meet, we have 15 girls and 17 
guys all want out, want resolutions to this, want resources. 

Senator DeConcini. How many are out? 

Ms. Nye. Lots. 

Senator DeConcini. Nancy, you have got 178. How many of those 
are— you know I am going to see the program, so you don t need to 
go into it all this afternoon— but how many are out there helping 
others and making it, most of them? 

Ms. Jordan. A lot of them are. 

Senator DeConcini. You have a followup, I suspect to try to 

Ms. Jordan. Yes. What has happened is that a lot of the stu- 
dents have started their own, like Kevin goes out into the cominu- 
nity and speaks to young people in junior high and elementary 
school. Just to give you an indication of the level of need and the 
desire to change, we take about 40 to 50 students every 3 or 4 
months. We had over 250 calls on those 50 slots. 
Senator DeConcini. And you had to say no to a lot of those, most 

of them? , r 1. ^ 

Ms. Jordan. A lot of them, because there is no place for them to 

go. 

Senator DeConcini. Yes, Lora? 

Ms. Nye. One strong final thing I would like to say is we need to 
form new partnership in our communities. On Thursday, I went 
with some other people and we met with the line editors and we 
talked about the things you just talked about. 

Blockwatch has formed a partnership with the police depart- 
ment, the city council and the mayor's office. That is pretty unique 
in itself And I went asking the newspaper to join us as a partner- 
ship, that we can't publicize just the negative all the time. For in- 
stance, the prostitutes could get full-page front cover the other 
night, but a dynamite program that we had going out in the neigh- 
borhood had to be way back >nside. I didn't even ask them to do 
good news/bad news. I just asked them to give us an occasional 
shot of successes, instead of all negatives. 

Senator DeConcini. I am not going to ask you what they said. 1 
have been down there, too. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Nye. Actually, they asked me to feed them a story, so I am 
going to get this story to them today. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. I wish I had more 
time. This is very, very helpful and I may call on you. And Dennis 
Burke, my counsel here may call on you also. I think there are 
some things that the Federal Government could be involved in. 

Ms. Nye. Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. We are going to take a 5-minute break, and 
then our next panel can come up and sit. [Recess.] 
Senator DeConcini. We will continue. 

Our next panel includes Sheriff Joe Arpaio, Maricopa County 
Sheriff, with a long career in drug enforcement, agent in charge, 
among other things, right here in Phoenix for a number of years, 
Robert Corbin, former Attorney General, State of Arizona, Presi- 
dent of the National Rifle Association. And Gerald Richard is a 
Special Assistant to the Chief of Police for the City of Phoenix. He 
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works extensively on youth issues and has become a true expert on 
gangs in Phoenix. 

We appreciate all of your testimony. Mr, Richards is known and 
respected for his work on gangs in this community and outside the 
community. 

We will start first with Sheriff Arpaio. Sheriff, thank you for 
being here and taking the tinvj. I know you have got your hands 
full looking for people and enforcing all the laws here, and you are 
doing a marvelous job. Notwithstanding any criticism, I think you 
are one of the great sheriffs of this State. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF JOSEPH M. ARPAIO, SHERIFF. MARICOPA 
COUNTY, AZ; ROBERT K. CORBIN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION; AND GERALD P. RICHARD II. SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE POLICE CHIEF, CITY OF PHOENIX 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH M. ARPAIO 
Mr. Arpaio. Thank you, sir. 

I am honored to testify at this field hearing on juvenile justice. It 
is great to be back in law enforcement. You and I fought the drug 
battles many years ago. Fortunately, you are still fighting the drug 
battles from Washington and in the State, and I feel confident that 
we are going to reduce that vicious problem. 

As Sheriff of Maricopa County, I am responsible for law enforce- 
ment in an area larger than my own Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, with a population of over 2.5 million people. I am concerned 
about youth violence. More concerned still are the sheriffs deputies 
and police officers who routinely risk their lives in dealing with 
children, savagely violent children. 

You are familiar with the Duty case. He is on trial for the 1991 
murders of Buddhists in a temple west of Phoenix. Duty was 17 
years old at the time of the killings. The prosecution^s primary wit- 
ness in the trial that is going on now, Elesandro Garcia, who was 
15 when the 9 victims died from .22-caliber bullets fired into their 
heads. 

Garcia said in his confession that Duty had systematically killed 
9 during an armed robbery, so there would be no witnesses. In con- 
fessing his part in the temple murders, Garcia also admitted to en- 
couraging his girlfriend to shoot a woman who was camping in a 
county park. The girlfriend, Michelle Hoover, was 14. She says she 
pulled the trigger, because of her love for Garcia. 

Meanwhile, another case investigated by my office, the Tomoso- 
mie sisters, 11 and 12 years old, accused of murdering their mother 
with a .357 Magnum pistol, then taking money from her purse for 
a shopping spree. 

Those are not all the cases of violence by youth pending in Mari- 
copa County. They are merely the worst. In all, 1,896 juveniles 
were charged with violent crimes, murder, rape, robbery and as- 
sault during 1992. Why such a massive change in youth since 1942? 
That year, a survey identified the worst problem in the Nation's 
schools was gum-chewing in the classroom. When the survey was 
repeated in 1982, rape was declared the worst problem. I suspect 
that an identical survey today would turn up homicide as the lead- 
ing problem in schools. 
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I will not attempt to deal with all the causes of increasing youth 
violence, child abuse, single parents, role models, ineffective 
schools or shortage of recreation opportunity, and so on. However, 
before law enforcement can do anything really effective against 
youth violence, we must overhaul the juvenile justice systeni that 
was established in another era to deal not so much with violent 
crime, as with youthful mischief, truancy, petty theft and other of- 
fenses so minor that they scarcely qualify as crimes in the lyyus. 

The juvenile system is not a revolving door, as it is so often de- 
scribed. The system has no doors, nor any walls. It is a tattered 
shed. The typical juvenile offender comes and goes, usually commit- 
ting more serious offenses after each departure. The process contin- 
ues through a long series of crimes, until the youngster is at least 
sent to a youth correctional facility. Usually, the stay is measured 
in weeks For many young criminals, the brief incarceration pro- 
vides an adventure to brag about. As long as that system continues, 
law enforcement is seriously limited in what can be done about 
youth violence. . , , • 

Criminologists tell us that swift and certain punishment is the 
only deterrent to crime. The juvenile system must be overhauled to 
provide that deterrent before crime develops into a career. 1 do not 
propose a Devil's Island for children. Juvenile Justice must oiter a 
menu of opportunities for rehabilitation. But children must know 
that crime will be punished. 

I realize that there is a lot of sympathy for gun control meas- 
ures, specifically directed at juveniles. I see no damage to the 
second amendment by a law that would prohibit children from car- 
rying guns willy-nilly. After all, the right to bear arms is linked by 
the Constitution to the citizen's obligation to militia. In Arizona, 
the minimum age for militia is 18. Of course, any control should 
provide exemptions for youngsters who engage in hobby shooting a 
wholesome activity that doubtless keeps them out of trouble with 

^'^Pe?haps it is significant that America's problem with gun crime 
increased as this ceased to be a nation of veterans trained by the 
military in the use of firearms. I recall that the training mcluded 
harsh lessons in the careless handling of firearms and the ietha 
potential of bullets. 1 wonder if our streets might become sater i. 
today's youth receive similar training offered perhaps by the Na- 
tional Guard. There is encouraging precedent. Arizona has practi- 
cally eliminated hunting accidents through gun safety courses of- 
fered to youngsters by the Arizona Game and Fish Commission. 

I am troubled, however, by notions that a gun control law will 
put an end to crimes committed by armed juveniles or either sig- 
nificantly reduce such crimes. Juvenile violence decries such sim- 
plistic approaches. That worst gun law might encourage some 
youthful criminals to carry and use guns as the ultimate sign ot 
defiance of social order. At best, a sensible gun law would provide 
police with one more useful tool. 

Automobiles may be more troublesome than firearms, when it 
comes to juvenile crime. The automobile provides youthful offend- 
ers with the mobility to commit crimes far from home and wit- 
nesses who might recognize them. The automobile also makes for 
quick get-aways. Perhaps it only states the obvious that the auto- 
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mobile is as essential as a firearm to the drive-by shootings that 
worry us all so much. In a search for answers, maybe we should 
consider car control, say a curfew for teenage drivers. The State 
might inspire a lot of the youngsters, by demanding good grades 
and good behavior as conditions for issuance of a driver's license. 

Mr. Chairman, I can go on and on about the television and Holly- 
wood and so on, but I know we are short of time, and I will be glad 
to answer any questions. 

[Summary of statement by Joseph M. Arpaio follows:] 
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SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 
PRESEiNTEDTO 
SENATOR DENNIS DeCONCtNl'S 
JUDICURY SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 
By 

JOSEPH M. ARPAIO 
MARICOPA COUNTY SHERIFF 

Five juvcniles-the youngest an 11 year old girl-arc accused in 11 murder cases 
pending in Maricopa County. And those arc only the worst cases of violent crime involving 
1,896 juveniles. 

Law enforcement is impeded in its efforts to cope with juvenile crime by an 
antiquated juvenile justice system that fails to impose swift and certain punishment on 
juvenile offenders. 

New law that is fully in compliance with the Second Amendment would not put an 
end to cnmes committed by armed juveniles, but it would provide police with a useful tool. 
Traming in firearms safely and limits on juveniles' use of automobiles might also prove 
helpful in reducing youth violence, 

Tlie gratuitous depiction of violence on television and movie screens encourages 
violence among juveniles. Voluntary restraints by the enleruinment industry are the answer. 

Testimony 

Mr. Chairman. Senator DeConcini. I am honored to testify at this field hearing of the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice. 

As Sheriff of Manropa Coumy. I am responsible for law enforcemem in an area slighUy 
larger than Massachusetts, with a population of more than 2.5 million people. I am deeply 
concerned about youth violence. More concerned still arc the sheriffs depuues and police 
officers who must routinely risk their lives in dealing with children -- savagely violent children- 
Sad to say, in Mancopa County. Huck Finn has been replaced by the likes of Jonathan 
Doody. 

In case Jonathan Doodv is not a familiar name to the subcommittee, he is o.: trial here 
for the m\ murders of nine Buddhi'^ts m a temple west of Phoenix. Dcxxly was l7-yc;irs-old 
at the lime of the killings 
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The prosecution's primary witness is Doody's accomplice, Alessandro Garcia, who was 
15 when the nine victims died from .22 caliber bullets fired into their heads. Garcia says in his 
confession that Doody systematically killed the nine during an armed robbery so there would be 
"no witnesses." 

In confessing his part in the temple murders, Garcia also admitted to coaxing his girl 
friend to shoot an unsuspecting woman who was camping at a county park. The girl friend, 
Michelle Hoover, was 14 then, She said she pulled the trigger to prove her love for Garcia 

Meanwhile, another case mvestigaied by the Mancopa County Sheriffs office involves 
the Tomassoni sisters, 1 1 and ! 2, accused of murdering their mother with a .357 magnum pistol, 
then taking money from her purse for a shopping spree. 

Those are not all the cases of youth violence pending in Maricopa County. Tliose are 
merely the worst. In all, 1,896 juveniles were charged with violent crimes-murder, 
rape, robbery, and aggravatJHi assault-during 1992. 

What has wrought such a massive change in youth since 1942? ITiat year, a national 
survey identified the worst problem in the nation's schools as gum chewing in the classroom. 
When the survey was repeated in 1982. rape was declared the worst problem. I suspect that an 
identical survey toda' would turn up homicide as the leading problem in schools. 

1 won't attempt to deal with all the causes of increasing youth violence— child abuse, 
single parents, the lack of role models, ineffective schools, a shortage of recreation opportunity, 
problems with self-esteem, racial and ethnic discrimination. I will limit my remarks to the 
perspective of a cop on a few contemporary topics. 

Before law enforcement can do anything really effective against youth violence, we must 
thoroughly overhaul a juvenile justice system that was established in another era to deal not so 
much with violent crime as with youthful mischief-truancy, petty thefts and other offenses so 
minor that they scarcely qualify as crimes in the 1990s. 

The juvenile justice system is not a revolving door, as it is so often described. The 
system has no door, nor any walls. It is a tattered shed. The typical juvenile offender comes 
and goes, usually committing more serious offenses after each departure. The process continues 
through a long scries of cnmes until the /oungster is at last sent to a youth correctional facility. 
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Usually, the stay is measured in weeks. For many young criminals, the brief incarceration 
provides an adventure to boast about. 

As long as that futile system conunues. law enforcement is seriously limited in what it 
can do about youth violence. The criminologists tell us that swift and certain punishment is the 
only deterrent to cnme. The juvenile justice system must be overhauled to provide that deterrent 
before crime develops into a career. 

I do not propose a Devil's Island for children. Juvenile jusuce must offer a menu of 
opportunities for rehabilitation. But children must know that crime will be punished. 

I realize that there is a lot of sympathy for gun control measures specifically directed 
at juveniles. I see no damage to the Second Amendment in law that would prohibit children 
from carrying guns, willy-nilly. After all, the right to bear arms is linked by the Constitution 
to the citizen's obligation to militia. In Arizona, the minimum age for mUiUa is 18. Of course, 
any control should provide exemptions for youngsters w^o engage in hobby ihooting, a 
wholesome activity that doubtless keeps some out of trouble with the law. 

Perhaps it is significant that America's problems with gun cnme increas.»xl as this ceased 
to be a nauon of veterans, trained by the military in the use of firearms. I vividly recall that 
the training included harsh lessons in the careless handling of firearms and in .he lethal potential 
of bullets. I wonder if our streets might become safer t^.ay'^ youths received similar 
training, offered perhaps by the NationiJ Guard. There is encouraging precedent. Anzona has 
practically eliminated hunting accidents through gun safety courses offered to youngsters by the 
Arizona Game and Fish Commission. 

1 am troubled, however, by notions that a gun control law wiU put an end to crimes 
commuted by armed juveniles, or even significantly reduce such crimes. Juvenile violence 
defies such simplistic approaches. At worst, gun law might encourage some youthful cnminals 
to carry and use guns-as the ultimate sign of their defiance of social order. At best, sensible 
gun law would provide police with one more useful tool. 

Automobiles may be more troublesome than firearms when it comes to juvenile crime. 
The automobile provides youthful offLnders \ Ah the mobility to commit cnmcs far from home 
and witnesses who might recognize them. Tlie automobile also makes for quick getaways. 
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Perhaps it only states the obvious that the automobile is as essential as the firearm to the drive- 
by shootings that worry us all so much. In our search for answers, maybe we should consider 
car control-say a curfew for leen-age drivers. The state might inspire a lot of youngsters by 
c22nianding good grades and good behavior as conditions for an initial driver's license. 

Since network executives already confess to broadcasting excessive violence as 
entertainment and pledge to change their ways, I am hopeful that the movie industry will 
volunteer similar restraints. I don't propose to forbid screen versions of "Hamlet" because of 
the body count in the last act. Art and free expression a)\gh\. actually blossom if Hollywood gets 
by on fewer explosions, less automatic weapons fire and fewer bare-hand executions. 

Most of us recall Saturday afternoons spent in the darkness of a movie theater, enjoying 
the thrills of cowboy shoot-outs or cops and robbers brawls-good guys versus bad guys. Those 
scenes do not bother me. I worry, though, about entertainment delivering frequent messages 
that violence is the best response to virtually any challenge. In one recent action film, the lead 
actor, the chairman of the President's Council on Physical Fitness, stands in a moment of 
triviniph waving severed human arms with each of his powerful hands. Surely, images like that 
do not improve minds-young or old. 

Mr. Chairman. Senator DeConcmi. 1 appreciate the opponunily to offer these views for 
the Senate Judiciar>- Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice. I'll try to answer any questions. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Sheriff. We appreciate that. We 
will have some questions. 
Mr. Corbin? 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT K. CORBIN 
Mr. Corbin. Thank you. Senator. 

Most of the things have been said here, other than my position 
here as President of the National Association, to protect the law- 
abiding citizen's right to keep and bear arms. 

I personally believe that television has a lot to do with the crimi- 
nal problem we have in this country today. You can turn on Satur- 
day morning's prograrrs for kids, these cartoons, and you see them 
beating each other with clubs and you see them doing all of these 
things. Kids today who get a lot of their education through televi- 
sion are seeing these, from 3, 4, 5, 6 years old. Violence is a way of 
life out here. 

I know that the first amendment says freedom of the press, but 
like all of the amendments to the Ck)nstitution, there could be rea- 
sonable regulations on them. So I commend tlie Senate for having 
the hearings on the television violence that we see today on televi- 
sion. I think it is a great step. 

I know you are going to hear, just like the media wants to take 
away our second amendment, but everybody screams about the 
first amendment, that is wrong, you are not supposed to do that. 
But all of our amendments can be reasonably regulated. 

Now, we talked about the bill here just passed by our legislature. 
It was NRA who drafted that bill and introduced it and lobbied it. 
It did not come through the way we proposed it. First, we wanted 
kids to be able to have parental permission to be able to possess a 
weapon. That was stricken. They may have them without parental 
permission, if they are going hunting or if they are going to target 
practice. Other than that, they cannot have one to do that. 

In addition to that, we had in that bill that you should treat, 
with certain exceptions, kids 16 and 17 years old as adults. You 
know. Senator, I am not going to tell you anything from Arizona, 
but when our Constitution was adopted back in 1912 and we said 
that the juvenile age limit was 18, kids at that time were 16 and 17 
years old were 16 and 17 years old in that day. 

Today they are not. A 16- and 17-year-old today is equivalent to a 
20- or 21-year-old, but yet we do not want to deal with them. They 
want to commit adult crimes, robbery, rape, murder, shootings, ev- 
erything like that, but we have a revolving criminal justice system 
in this country today. 

You know, Joe said that the purpose of law enforcement and 
you were county attorney and I was county attorney and attorney 
general— justice, to be effect, but be sure and swift, and it is not 
today. When it takes 12 to 14 years to execute somebody for first- 
degree murder, when it is a revolving door that they serve such 
little bit of time on robbery and rape— 70 percent of our crime in 
this country are committed by recidivists out here. We are doing 
nothing to deal with the criminal justice system, and I think it 
needs to be fixed. If it is not fixed and it is not fixed sooner, we nre 
going to have more problem. 
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You know, the people who buying most of the guns in this coun- 
try are women today. They are the ones who are buying the guns 
tor protection, to protect them from predators out here who are 
rapmg them, who are murdering them and who are robbing them. 
They are not buying them because they want guns. They are 
buymg them for protection. 

I am not blaming law enforcement. They cannot be everywhere 
at all times, but they cannot protect us today. And if anybody is 
honest m law enforcement, and I was for most of my professional 
career, we cannot protect the law-abiding citizen out here. 

Now, I know about talking about getting budget cuts. All over 
this country, budgets are being cut for law enforcement. Yet, I hear 
this great hue and cry, let's take away the guns from the law-abid- 
ing people, so that only criminals have them. 

Sonator you heard them talk about guns in schools. Five years 
a^j. I think it was. Congress passed a law making it a Federal 
f^-lony to bring a gun into a school. Has it been enforced? No, have 
you heard of anybody prosecuting somebody for bringing a gun in a 
school through the Federal felony law? No, I have not. 

We have it in the State where you can't bring a gun on school 
grounds within 1,000 feet of the school grounds. Have there been 
any prosecutions on it? No; Senator, there are ov<?r 20,000 guns 
laws in this country right now. Have they done any good to take 
the guns away from the criminal out here? The o ily people who 
obey the law are the law-abiding. You know, there are 65 to 70 mil- 
lion gun owners in this country, and 99,7 percent of those people do 
not misuse the guns. It is less than 0,3 percent of the people who 
do. 

Senator I thought in this country we punish those who violate 
the law, not the law-abiding people. We have to protect ourselves 
today. You heard the gang member testify. He had to get a gun to 
protect himself. That is true. We are not dealing with the criminal, 
the one who misuses the gun. 

I heard you say. Senator— and I hate to criticize or correct a Sen- 
ator—you talked about the assault weapon. The assault weapons is 
a fully-automatic weapon. As you well know, it has been regulated 
since 1934. You know that since 1934 there has been over 230,000 
permits issued by BATF, and not one single person of those law- 
abiding people have misused that automatic weapons. That is the 
truth. That is your own figures. 

The semi-automatic weapon, which you call an assault weapon, it 
IS not an assault weapon today. It is a semi-automatic weapon, that 
IS what it is. They have been manufactured for 100 years, they 
have been on the market. All of a sudden, they make them look 
military and they are evil out here. 

Now, I have seen FBI statistics that show that less than 1 per- 
cent of the guns confiscated in this country from criminals are the 
so-called assault weapons. Most of your police chiefs, if they are 
honest, will say they are not a problem in this country. I do not see 
kids carrying an AR-15 to school or anything like that. What they 
are carrying are handguns. That is what they are. 

I guess the best example I can give to you, Senator, I don't know 
if you saw Ni^htline after the riots over in L.A. They had this 
black police officer and he was head of the black police officers 
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union. C. Everett Koop was the other one on the other side, and he 
was saying that there were medical problems, health problems, we 
have to do away with the guns here. 

When they turned to this black police officer, Ted Koppel said 
what do you think about this? He said this man doesn't know what 
he is talking about. He said the criminal will always get the 
weapon. He said they don't have driver's licenses. They steal their 
cars. What makes you think that the criminal will give up his 
weapon? 

Senator we cannot take the drugs out of the hands of the crimi- 
nals. Do you think you are going to take the guns out of the hands 
of the criminals? They don't obey any law now. They are not going 
to obey any law that you pass or anything like that, taking away 
the guns from the law-abiding people who today have to have them 
to protect ourselves. 

I heard somebody say that an assault weapon has no purpose 
except to kill people. They don't know what they are talking about 
We had the 100th anniversary shoot out at Black Canyon about 2 
months ago. There were 85 teams, 4 members to a team, about 90 
percent of them were kids under the age of 18 were shooting, and 
they were all shooting so-called assnnlt weapons, the military-style 
semi-automatic rifle. They were ali shooting them in the matches 
out there. 

We made the remark we wished some of these people who are 
opposed to it, you yourself, Senator, would come out here and see 
these kids shooting these so-called assault weapons out here. I 
mean they have other purposes. 

The MC program, which is a Federal program which you all 
fund, assault weapons, that is wh t they shoot, the R-15, you 
know, all of these, the M-14's and everything else, that is what 
they shoot out here. So there are a lot of other purposes rather 
than what people say to kill other people. They don't know what 
they are talking about. 

Consequently, I really believe that the problem you have got to 
deal with. Senator, is to get tough with the criminal out here. I 
have lived it. I have seen it, and so have you, and you were county 
attorney. We have got to get tough with the criminal and make it 
mean something when we send them to prison out here, that it 
means something. 

I personally believe three strikes and you are out, as we are sup- 
porting up in the State of Washington. Arizona used to have that 
law. You commit three felonies and you are locked up for the rest 
of your life. 

I heard Judge Feldman say here this morning it is too costly. 
Take a look at 198G, the Bureau of Justice Statistics study. They 
did a study on the cost of incarceration versus nonincarceration. 
That study said that it costs $430,000 a year not to incarcerate a 
person versus $20,000 to incarcerate them, that you saved about 
187 felonies by locking them up, rather than putting them back on 
the street through probation. 

I can give you-^and I did in the written part of the testimony 
here— that in the juvenile court system, crime after crime after 
crime being committed, being put back on the street to commit 
other crimes. We have got to get tough with the criminals. Senator, 
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and until we do get tough with them, then we are going to contin- 
ue having this problem that we have today. 

Three strikes and you are out, I suggest that. I think that reduc- 
ing the juvenile age limit to age 16 and 17 years old and treating 
them as adults, if they commit adult-type crimes, so we can get off 
the streets. Build facilities. 

You know, we had a phone conversation a couple of months ago 
about using the military bases that are being closed down for mini- 
mum-security prisons, and you were kind enough to send me the 
study that was made. Senator, I hope you have read it. It turned 
my stomach, to be honest with you. The study to me was why not 
to use them for things. 

Senator DeConcini. I was not impressed with the study, 

Mr. CoRBiN, I was not impressed by it at all. When they stop and 
say in that study that there is hazardous waste on these bases and 
you can't lock up these criminals, it is OK for a military to be 
there, but we can't lock up these criminals? I got so mad, I just 
tore it up and threw it in the wastebasket. But I thank you for 
sending it to me. 

You know, we can use these bases. Williams Air Force Base, it 
has got mess facilities, it has got barracks. We can't lock up the 
hard-core in there, because they can get away. But we can take 
them out of the regular prisons at Florence and the other prisons 
around the country and put them in these military bases here. You 
know, the check-kiters and the drug users and people like that that 
get sent to prison, they don't need to be locked up behind bars. 
Let's use some of these military bases. My gos?i, the taxpayers have 
got millions and billions invested in them. Let's just them, instead 
of just shutting them own and forgetting about them. 

But we have got to get the criminal off the street and make the 
streets safe for law-abiding people. That is what government's pri- 
mary function is, is to make the streets and homes for the law- 
abiding citizens safe, and tliey are not. 

I have said it, the criminals run the streets. It is us the law-abid- 
ing who are living in our homes behind barred windows and bur- 
glar alarms and everything else. So the problem is the criminal. It 
is not guns. It is easy to blame guns. Just like nobody blames the 
car when a drunk-driver runs a red light and kills somebody. We 
blame the drunk-driver, not the car. It is not the guns, it is an in- 
animate object. It cannot function without the individual. 

If this government and this country does not get back to accept 
personal responsibility on people, then we will never solve this 
problem, I did not make them commit murder. You did not. They 
did it themselves. Now we need to help them. We need to catch 
them early. 

I love this bit about it's a first-time offender. No, it is the first 
time they have been caught. They have probably committed 50 or 
60 crimes before they got caught. They are not first-time offenders, 
most of them are not. We need to get to them, 

I would love to see you appropriate money down to these women 
here, neighborhood watches and things like that, not through gov- 
ernment, but to the people individually, so they will get it them- 
selves to be able to expand these programs, because they do work. 
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We need to build more prisons, because it is a lot cheaper, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Justice Statistics, to do that. I am just tired ot 
blaming the guns. Blame the individual who is misuing them. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Corbin follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT K. CORBIN 



Qood momInQ Mr. Chairman and Senator DaConcinl. My name it Bob Corbln. 
From 1979 throuflh i9fio I served as the Attorney General Tor ttie State of Arizona 
•nd now I terve as the President oT the National Rifle Awociation. On behalf of the 
NRA. pleeee accept my thanks for your Invitation to testify before the subcommittee 
on the Important subject of youth violence and the juvenile justice system response. 

Let's examine two strategies to counter youth violence - community action to 
prevent violence and criminal justice reform to punish and deter criminal violence. 

Rrtt, let's discuss violence prevention. Last year, Professors Joseph Sheley, 
ana McQee and James Wright published 'Qun-Related Violence In and Around Inner- 
City Schools' - the results of a cross-sectional survey of ten inner-city high schools In 
sevsraJ states. Noting that "neariv everything that leads to gun-related violence 
among youths Is already against the law," the researchers' presd^lption was neither 
more gun restrictions, metal detectors nor shake-downs of studsnts, but "a oonoerted 
effort to rebuild the sociaJ stnjcture of Inner dties." 

Sheley, McGee and Wright found that violence in our schools does not spring 
from the dassroom floor; "Rather, violence spills into the schools from the worid 
outside.... Stnjcturally. we are experiencing the development of an Inner-ctty 
underdass unlike any in our past. In a shrinking industrial economy, v/e are 
witneesing the disintegration of the traditional family, increasing poverty and 
homelessness, diminishing health, and deteriorating educational institutions.* 

In a related work, Wright and Sheley echo the thome of a cmmWing social 
structure that leads our nation's youth to violence: Isolation, hopelessness, ar>d 
f«allsm, coupled with the steady deterioration of stabilizing social institutions In the 
Inner city ... have fostered an environment where 'success' implies predatlon and 
survival depends on one's sbllity to defend against If 

Only by planting a sense of community can we weed out isolation. Only by 
Grafting hope Into youth at risk can we root out hopelessness and fatalism. Only by 
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changing people's minds and lives can we foster an environment where mccmu no 
longer impllw criminal predation. 

On« way to begin l» to counter the Influence of violence on televieion. 
When television tublects youth to thousands of hours of terrorism, brutality 
and vidence. the result Is more than a more tendency among young people to act 
out in violent ways. Antisocial TV programming unleashed in a culture of Isolation, 
hopelessness and fatalism fosters a subculture of violence in which values are 
upended and brute force rules We are witnessing lgrtigtt>19 Fllfg. circa 1 W3. 

University of Washington epidemiologist Brandon Centen(vali. Ph.D., has found 
•a poettive relationship between exposure (to television violence) and physical 
aggression." CenterwaJl goes further to say that "if. hypotheticelly. television 
technology had never been developed, there would be 10.000 few*- homlddes each 
year in the United States. 70.000 fewer rapes and 700.000 fewer if^urious asaautts. 
Violent crime would be half what tt Is.' 

The NRA recently submitted testimony to Congress regarding the connection 
between television violence and Increased violent behavior among our youth. Noting 
Increasing public support for a violence-rating system and other Interventlone. NRA 
lias recommended dtlzen activism as a key element in turning back the tide of 
electronic mayhem that pours Into Ar erican homae night and day. 

Besides community activism to combat violence In television programming, 
what else can communities do? 

l-aw-abidlng residents are banding together and welWno their street* to expose 
dnjg buyfiQ and force dnjg dealers away. In Washington, D.C. citizens armed only 
with orange caps and special lighting provided by authorities, these people shoulder 
gangs and drug dealers away from decent neighborhoods. 

Wnen polled, the vast majority of Americans express the t>elief that a 
deterioration of values Is what's behind the problem of youth and violence. In an as- 
yet unpublished proposal to reduce violence in downtown New Orleans, Sheley afKj 
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Wright not© that Inner-city violence springs from the -erosion of traditional, Informal 
•ocial comrol mechanisms within the community 

•Thd waning Influence of the elderly, for example, has produced the loss of 
both a social network able to identify problems in the neighborhood and the ability of 
respected dtizens to intervene effectively in emerging dispute*,,,. 
Among the types of persons most likely to be Involv&d In shooting incidents, by 
neighborhood residents' accounts, are young men who have a hUtory of disruptive 
behavior with the community ... [Headers of ihe community argue persuasively as 
well that most of these youth could have benefitted from early communtty-based (as 
opposed to criminal -justice) Intervention before 'careen' of dleruptlon progreee^d." 

This same sentiment was shared by three NRA members In Houston, Texas, 
The throe African- Americans decided to form an association to counsel youth, 
monitor school performance and attendance, and form an Informal network of youth 
members who would encourage new youth members to adhere to a high standard of 
moral behavior. On weekends, the leaders would take the inner-city youth out of 
tovm for experiences in the wilderness. When it began, the group consisted of 3 
adults and 30 young psople. Today, the Royai Bushmen Association Is 60 adutts 
and 300 young people. This home-grown, community-based activism is saving youth 
at risk. 

Now, let's examine what we feel is the appropriate province of government; an 
effective juvenile justice system to pbnish and deter criminal violence. 

The NRA recently Initiated a new division called CrimeStrike as a means of 
developing a response to the problems of violent crime our natio(S Is facing. In a 
word Crimeetrike is about reform. 

The simple truth is the NRA is committed to this issue, because we do not 
believe that law-abiding Americans tan. or should have to wait any longer. Even as 
we have in thu past relied on the grassroots strength of our organization to help 
presen/e our essential liberties, so now. do we turn our attention lowarde marshalling 
the collecth/a human resources towards ending the scourge of crime In our nation. It 
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(• our be(i«f that by marshainng tho resources and talants of th« more 

than 3.1 mlUk>n NRA mambert and thousandt of CrimaStn'ko voluntaart acroat 

Amarica wa can make a difference. And we are already underway. 

CXir goal la to orchestrata a concerted campaign of reform to help oorrect the 

dafldendaa and Inoonalitandaa In our country's falling crtmlnal lueCce lyitam which 

mutt Induda reform of our iuvenila juetica system, in order to reduca cflma, protect 

the law-abiding, end raetore justice. 

Right now CrImaStrike it acth/eiy engaged in reform afforti around tha country, 

and haa already had a tignlftcant rda as evklencad by our efforts during the last 

elactlon. 

In 1d92 Crimeatrika mounted compfehonsive graaaroote offorta In aupport of 
atata ponathutional amendmenta for victims' rights In llllrK>is, Miaaouri, Kanaaa, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. By informing our mambera through mailings and other 
means, and aiding in state based get-cut-the-vote efforts, we helped assure the 
passage of each of these proposed amendments. It should be Ir^stojctive to 
membafs of this committee and the public to note that every one of these 
amendments was passed by a substantial margin with an average vote of nearly 
80%. 

Thia year, In Arizona, we contributed substantially to the passage of Governor 
Symingtcn'a Torth-ln-Sentencing legislation which abollshee parole and other early 
release programs, requires every Inmate to sen/o no leas that 66^ of the aantance 
Impoaad, and increaaes the length of time violent and repeat off^dera muat serve 
behind bars. 

In the state of Texas the State Senate, just last week passed a bill to which 
NRA CrimeStrike has devoted considerable effort. Under this meaaure, serious 

* offendera will face double the length of time sen/ed. and Texas incarceration capacity 
will grow by up to 40,000 beds. 

* In the state of Washington we are in the second year of a major effort to 
support a citizen's Initiative to put a tough "Throe Strikes-You're Our propoeai on the 
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Novdmbtr ballot. This year, the legislature failed to pa&s a similar m«a»ure. Now, 
Iff the dtizon'f turn. Under the Initiative, offenders who commit three eerioue crimes 
a'e Imprisoned for lif« - no probation, no pa/ole. It Is a significant commentary on 
the state of the problem that this Initiative is concerned with er^sulino that criminals 
with three serious felonlee are actually, finally, treated seriously. • 

Theae are but a tew examples of Ni^'s significant efforts t6 
fight crime and restore justice and order to our country. But these efforts come none 
too soon for an America besieged by crime, weary and fearful of the constant assault 
of violence which threatens our communities, and frustrated by tHe unravelling of our 
govemment's rasponse. 

Nowhere are the problems of" endemic violence and the failure to addreea 
theee problems more keenly fell than in our juvenile justice system - and the 
magnitude of the problem is startling. What sadder commentary can there be on the 
failure to instill moral vaJuee and respect for the sanctity of human life in our youth 
when, as just one example, over the last decade, violent crime by juveniles in this 
county has more than doubled. In 1982 there was a murder committed by a juvenile 
approximately every 40 days. In 1992 a murder was committed by a juvenile every 12 
days. In 1962 a juvenile committed a rape every 26 days; by 19S2 it was every 8 
days. 

The discussion In which you engage today is much more than a discuseion 
over numbers and trends and calculations. It Is about lives broken by juvenile 
violence and by the govemment's failure to discharge Its most sacred promise to the 
people: to secure domestic ti'anquillty and to protect llfs, ilberty, and property. 
Behind each one of these statistics Is tiie story of a victim; a lost or shattered life, a 
devastated family, and all too often a story of yet anotiner collapse of our juttice 
system. 

It ia the story of a terrorized Circle K clerk who was robbed at gunpoint by a 17 
year old who kept repeating "You w^t to die. don't you?" and a jUvenile court that 
refused to trmnsfer the armed robber to the adult system. 
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It Is tht story of a juvenile vmed robber with flv« prior juvenile referrals whom 
the stJite In vain tried to have transferred to adult court. Subsequently, the Juvenile 
was reieosed to home detention pending a disposition hearing In' juvenile court, over 
the strenuous objection of the prosecutor. Eighteen days later he finally killed. 

tt Is the story of a 16 year old apprehended for a drive-by shotgun shooting 
whom the juvenile court refused to treat as an adult crime. Hq was old enough to 
drive, old enough to kill, but not old enough to stand trial as an Aduft. 

It Is the story of two sexual predators, one 16 and the oth^ 19. who took turrts 
holding down a young woman as the other raped her. The 16 year old, Incredibly, 
was given a deferred disposition pending prosecution. The young woman was given 
nightmares for ihe rest of her life, the rapist was return »d to «chool. 

It Is the story of a 13 year old girl who died because another juvenile amried 
robber was released pending juvenile disposition on armed robbery charges. 

It is the story of a 17 year old juvenile who committed numerous assault and 
child molestation, yet even after thirteen prior offenses he still was not treated as an 
adult. 

It is the story of madness. Injustice, and shear disdain for the plight of the 
victims; thtp story of a juvenile court system that has lost focus and needs the 
discipline of a mandatory transfer law. We must once again make public safety the 
court's most sacred trust and responsibility. 

By the weakness of our juvenile courts we are encouraging the very conduct 
they are established to deter. Just as the Congress in recent yeirs has recognized 
the need to discipline the federal courts' sentencing policies tiiroiigh the guidelines 
and use of mandatory sentences for chronic and violent offender^, so too must the 
juvenile courts of this country be disciplined by mandated transfer laws. And for the 
cases they continue to hear there must be tough-minded, graduated sarKtlons which 
emphasize consequences and responsibility for younger, non^vlolent fimt time 
offenders. , 
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Juvf:::^ justice reform mutt b« a key element m this country's itrstegy to 
control end reduce ti-je violent crime which ravages our citizens. The NBA atipports 
rseaoneble reQulattoos on the carrying of firearmit lay juveniles. Thoee who beUsve 
otheoA^tee. are ionorant of the reforms we have promoted to deal^with thie lesue. No 
one should be fooled into believing that any amoum of regulatiot^, up to and 
inoiuding a total ban on ail firearms use by minors, wfli have any 'effect on 'ihe level of 
juvenile vtotent Cfime. All auch meecures taken sior>e and "eokf with witi-cdme 
rhetoric are a crueJ fraud on the public. Only restoring strong, no nonsense 
punishments for violent and chronk: offenders will do that 

Sadty. the Juvenile justice system is a blunt Instrnment It only restores order 
through force. Yet, vm must recognize th»t our first duty is to restore wholeneee to 
those wfK> are vi^ms of violent crime. At a minimum we have an obllgatton to levy 
swift, sure justice to those who perpetrate heinous actions on the law abiding. Untii 
we can. with reasoruybie Msurance. provide this, the right any of us have to walk the 
streets of this country without fear as our most constant companion Is subject only to 
the conedence of a stray bullet. 

On the eubject of specific juvenile justice reforms, the NRA supports measures 
which are targeted directiy at the juvenile offender and measuree whk^ establish 
rsasonsbie uniform stat^de regulation of minors canying firsarms. But, st the same 
time, these measure must also protect the rights of taw abidir>g minors, arid their 
paients or guardians. 

This year, in Arizona, the NRA helped draft legislation thafVMHikj: 

* Mandate holding a 16 or 17 year old juvenile offender responsible as an adutt 
If the offender engaged in felony conduct involving the use or thMvatenlrtg 
eKNbttlon of deadly weapon or dangerous instrumertt. the Intentior\at or 
knowing infliction of serious physical Injury, or a sexual offense.unless the 
Juvenile's partkHpatlon was as an accomplice and '.vae minimal; 

• Mandate holding a 16 or 17 year old iuvenile offender responsible as an adult 
If tha offender on four prior and separate occasions had been adjudicated 
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delinquent or if the offender had previously betn committed to a juver\ila 

correctionel facility, unless ttie prior offenses were minor; 

* Impose a felony penalty on parents or guardians wtio reckieesiy give conaent 

to a minor to possese or carry a firtarm: 

• Encourage every school to provide a firearms saftty program available at the 
option of the student's parent or guardian like NRA's "Eddfe EaQle" program. 

Criminalize Qano Recruitment . 

"me NRA also supports legislation patterned after an Arizona lav^r aponsored by 

State Repreaentative Brenda Burns and passed by the Arizona Legislature which 

Imposes severe man<latory felony penalties on adults who Involve minors In criminal 

street gangs or drug trafficking. ^ 

Cloriny Pu |?ll< ;^ Housin9 to Crime Enterp ri' • 

In some regions of the country, authorities are pressing to evict those In public 

subsidized housing who are using their residences as drug and gang centers. 

According to diarieston, South Carolina, Police Chief Rueben Qfeenberg who 

instituted such a program, his critics charged he would have to evict 4,000 residents • 
. literslly half the Charleston public housing population. But Chief Greenberg writes, 
"We didn't have to evict neariy as many people as originally thought - only about 80 
Individuals." Why? Because they stopped engaging in criminal activity. Our catch- 
and- rwleaae lustlce system hobbloa taw ontorcement. Says Chief Greenberg, 
"Whereas arrest had not prevented them from committing crimes-, ... not having a 
piece to sleep or live had a tremendous Impact." 

Because the "soldiers" In gang "•am^les' are so young, it pays to take out the 
'generals' - older gang kingpins who arm young people illegally and press them Into 
crime. At the insistence of the community, joint pollce-prose^utor task forces can be 
formed to target older gang kingpins. After putting such a task force to work some 
years ago, one east coast city reported a nearly 40 percent d ecrease in aasaulto. 
drlve-bv shootlnafl and related vouth gang activjty. 
Improved record-keeping. 

S3 
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To Identify th© vMOfit offtnden, ail customary agenU of social oontro* who 
intervene with youno«t«n ~ schools, courts, welfare agenclce and police departments 
- must share information. Without infomiation sharing, it is Impossible to distinguish 
between those who might genuinely benefit from community outreach programs and 
those who are truly dangerous, repeat offenders. 

TTie ovewrheiming majority of minors who use firearms do so reaponslbly and 
In a itw-abiding manner under the eupervision of parents or guardians. However, 
violent juvenile offenders must be subject to more certain punishment and that is why 
reform of our juvenile justice system Is so urgently needed. 

The problem of youth violence is no more a lack of gun lawo than It Is an 
inadequate number of signs around school yards advising people that schools are 
weapons-free zones. The problem is a lack of moral muscle. 

Speaking on the show last year after a school shooting dalmed the 
lives of two students, the princtpal of the school. Card BurVe-Beck. put It this way: 1 
am concerned that we are assuming as a society that all weapons are rr.ade out of 
metal. They are not. The enemy that we're trying to stop Is the enamy of feeling 
hopeless, the enemy of being a victim, the enemy that I am someone who has to 
establish at every momertt that I should be respected. We don't know how to love 
anymore and forgive anymore. Metal detectors do not detect that." 

Not long ago. attitudes, pressures and sanctions once promoted a safe, 
healthy environment In schools. Not long ago. punishment was twifl and sure, r\QX 
slow and uncertain. 

The presen/ation of order In Our society is directiy related tl) a functioning, 
effective system of protection for the rights of Americans and prosecution of those 
who abuse those rights. Our demofcracy cannot sun/ive without these protections, 
n-.e NRA Intends to do its part. 
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Senator DeConcini, Thank - — ^-^r. Corbin 
Mr. Richard, thank you for vith us. 

STATEMENT OP GERALD P. RICHARD 11 
Mr. Richard. Thank you, Senator. 

me to^Li K ^"^ *° '^"t Mr. Burke who asked 

me to come to these hearmgs on behalf of Chief Garret as well 

t7hale th?r''""^'^ *° ''f''^' ^^-^ so, an opportunity 

Sam su^Kfh'i ^" ^^"'^^^^^f^ institution that hoSses a pro^ 

AH ,^^11 ^ ioo^^"^f'' Program I think it is commendable. 

Actually, m 1986, when I started prosecuting street eanes and 

to w'i'rrrihontTh' ^'^'^ ^^'^"^""^ they^e^e not hfre, not 

tabTe Bore T T' programs that sat at this 

are loScr if f commend you on the fact that you 

hnt /ho .V, J°.'"?rrpw. because the issue is not just gangs now 
but the one that IS facmg us tomorrow is blatant violencf. 
DartmPnThrf f' '^'^ ]"tepsting, because the Phoenix Police De- 
partment has not only dealt with the growing problem as far q<? in 
yeniles committing violent crimes, but we afe^stUl d^aUng wfth it 
"reTthTforeSt n?t ^" ^^^^^^ Police Dep'arTmen 

fh'e^f vSleJ!"o1Sei ° ''''''''' ^^""^ 

aduHs as ZuwT '°r*^.l"^; -^^ j"^^ juveniles, it is the 

fh^!:l ' We realize that in order to address this dilemma 

though, we cannot do it by ourselves. Just as you heari beforTTe 
"'ri'rS of our community in order^to address it ' 

serious cu ^;.!'/.^^'"'^ Department is contending with a 

serious cut as far as resources and are also being limited as far as 

talking about nonsworn personnel, we are talking about program 
funding, and we are also talking about equipment. Program 
Nevertheless the community is still saying we want you to serve 

?h"e fini Id St'J^,' n P^y^ the Qtr^argest In 

the United States. But when we look at it throughout the United 

• ftfnf w ?h ^'f'r ^"^^ 2,6 officers per 1 ,000^ Phoenfx is Sper 

^4^rnf th^beTt'tii^t^r^af "'^^"^ - 

th^y^»^^^^ 

ZZunl'tm^r^' ^"-'^^ ""'"u^- woKmeTn?n/wiS 
parenting skills classes, in the womb meaning that we encouraee 
parents to instruct their children as far as the valuL ?hey afe 
going to need in order to deal with confrontation in I nonTethal 
wftSrn'ou^^H'ifr^ ? strengthen the pride within the children and 

A ^ .u- ^'ff^''^"* cultures within our communities, 
tearh n« rf =fT ^7"" ^ gang member. He said, Mr. Richard, if you 
fhfn wo ^''^^^^^""^^ our own heritage and our own culture, he says 

SrPP w^fh fi, " ^'"""'^ ^""^ '^^^""^ ^"°ther culture. I happen to 
agree with the young man. 

hf.r^rr!'' ^^u * g"" ordinance that you have 

heard so much about, and when we did :o, we did it in order to trv 
to get parent cooperation by the permission slip. But we have 
heard from the children. We have taken the time to listen to the 
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children, and it is like the children say that is '^ot foing to stop us 
from getting guns, if we really want them, we can still go out there 

^"NeltriSss, the Phoenix Police D^P^rtment has to c(^^^^^^^^^^^ 
with trying to stop the violence, and when we have this ordinance 
S me SJess to you, it is only a tool in order to try to prevent the 
violence thit is Lurring in the street. Phoenix has also been ve^^^^ 
creative as far as adding a new component to the curfew ordinance^ 
Instead of taking a child down to a precinct, we now take them to 
the park in order that they have other possible alternat ves. But 
let me say this, it is not enough, because I had a chance to go out 
to the parks before the program started, and I asKed them. 

I slid ten me somethin|, if we brought a counseling service 
here if we brought a tutorial program out here, if we had allowed 
vou an opportunity to learn about here, right here at the park 
Xre you'lrew "7 if we had food for you and beds for you as 
as the other programs, how would you feel about that? Senator 
fhey said that would make us come to the park more often, and do 
vou know why because those children that are being abused by 
Kir parenTs would come out at 10 o'clock and tlag down a police 
car the same way you flag down a taxi and say take me to the 
park, because I cannot deal with this individual. 
^ By providing the counselors, the counselors cannoi only dea 
with the issue that the child has to deal w th and the violence that 
thev are dealing with in their home, but they can also go back to 
Scheme as opposed to authority going back and trying to deal 
with it in a holistic approach. , 

The police department has tried recently within the last year or 
so to eSnce Sur community based policing, ^nd we have done 
this through cultural awareness. But we don t only look at the tra- 
cU fonal cultures, we look at the nontraditional ^^^^^^ures that we 
have identified, like teenagers, because once we can get to under 
stand teenagers and get them to respect us, then we too can re- 
fpec^hem We have lone this also through our young a^ 
ancp police academy, in order to encourage children to become 
Se officers and ge^ involved in law enforcement and not get m- 
w ved^n that subculture family, the gang, the 
out there We have done this through the citizens advisory groups, 
and we Incourage them, as well, and leaders within our communi- 
ty to come forwird and help us as far as getting young adults, juve- 
niles interested in law enforcement. rpap? E,nr4 thp 
As you are well aware, we are a police officer, the BEAR and the 
PRPAT PrnP-ram and I will be one of the trainers down at Tucson 
fhf^^ummer^n order to t^ educate our officers. I am going to 
e l yrdght now, I have found not only as far as law enforce^ 
ment, but also in the Federal level, there are officers that don t 
have the slightest idea what the gang prob em IS hke. 

When we start talking about prevention, if we cannot do it 
throuffh prevention we can turn to those organizations that offer 
Jntervent!oT tK^^ dance, the Mothers Against Guns and Gene- 
si^ Swrhave found something out that is very interesting here 

'"When"we combine prevention and suppression, the gang related 
violence goes dSwn. The two months that most people are consid- 
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ered to be the highest as far as involvement is June and July. In 
the last two years, with our Operation Safe Streets, meaning 24- 
hour visibility officers on the street, especialJy last year with our 
GREAT Program, it went below the line. So it shows that preven- 
tion, intervention and suppression working together can bring that 
sa^-^ community and safe environment back to our cities that we 
need. 

If it is necessary to arrest a juvenile, this is what the officers are 
asking for, provide the secure facilities and the personnel in order 
to hold the individuals, at the same time have a plea bargaining 
system that identifies the kind of offender that the system has to 
deal with, so that they can either attempt to rehabilitate or punish. 

On the Federal level right now, there is S. 488 that has been in- 
troduced by Senator Arlen Specter that is known as the Drive-By 
Act of 1993. The Arizona State Gang Advisory Committee, which I 
chair, we got a copy of that bill and we sent a revision back to Sen- 
ator Specter. We have also sent a copy to your office. The reason 
being is that particular bill wanted to tie in a drive-by shooting 
with a major drug ofiense. 

You can ask law enforcement, that is extremely difficult to 
prove. You ask a prosecutor, it is almost impossible, because the de- 
fense is going to say there was no major drug offense, I did it be- 
cause it was a retaliation because they killed my brother or my 
fellow gang member. So I hope that particular revision that we 
have introduced will be of help. 

The programs that were mentioned earlier by Mary Rose Wilcox, 
the Phoenix Inter-Agency team, with Roberto Amejo, with the 
Community Referral Information program that he has, has put to- 
gether a list of those programs. But I have to agree with her. Pro- 
grams that deal just with gang violence, I have to agree with her 
as far as evaluation that is needed. 

Judge Reggie Williams about 3 years ago came here and he told 
us, he said if you want a program that works, a program that is 
going to receive respect, you have to have a proper evaluation. I 
encourage that, but I encourage any evaluation process to be evalu- 
ated also every 3 years in order to make sure that we have not let 
something slip through the cracks. 

One other thing that I want to mention is this: You asked how 
many Kevins and Carlos are out there, when they were sitting 
here. I can tell you right now, in the Phoenix Police Department, 
we art finding more and more kids that are saying I want out. For- 
tunately, we didn't have to go through the L.A. riots, because with 
the L.A. riots came the truce between a number of gangs that al- 
lowed individuals to lead the gang with integrity and dignity. 

But as programs like those of us who are sitting at this table 
that will provide those other individuals the same sort of integrity 
and dignity, and it can be used as a model throughout the United 
States. There is a commander in Chicago, because I am originally 
from South Side Chicago, and there were gangs in Chicago when I 
was there. The technology wasn*t as great, but they were 38*s and 
25's, and I saw eye-witness as another student shot by another stu- 
dent in front of the lunch room on my way to lunch, 6th period, 
the kid I had just sat next to in honors English. I saw it. So it hap- 
pened, and this was over 20 years ago. Senator. 
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Now we are seeing it here. I think that is the reason I asked to 
prosecute street gangs in 1986, because I didn't want to see it come 
to Phoenix in the same manner. What I am asking — and I think a 
lot of other individuals are asking — is let'ii encourage the funding 
of those programs that can assist law enforcement, if the dollars 
are not there for law enforcement, so that we can have more col- 
laboration nationwide. 

But as the commander mentioned, because we didn't address 
that problem back in Chicago, now what we really need is a county 
task force, because they have now reached a level of organized 
crime. 

They have now gone into the prisons. We now have prisoners 
that are coming out trying to encourage our children to get in- 
volved in more violent criminal activity. And when we look at the 
number of gangs, youth gangs out there in the State of Arizona, we 
reached over 700, that can be identified through the Department of 
Public Safety. When we look at the children, we think that most of 
them would be juveniles. To the contrary, only a third of them are. 
Only a third of them are children. 

So I thank you for the opportunity to come before you, and any 
questions that you might have, I would be more than happy to 
answer. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. Your testimony is 
helpful and I will go into a couple of things. 

One is how many gangs do you estimate operate in the Phoenix 
area? Is there an estimate? Now that there is not much press here, 
we will not get much publicity on it, which is good. We do not want 
to, please do not print the number. 

Mr. Richard. The Phoenix Police Department has identified over 
120 active gangs. 

Senator DeConcini. 120 active gangs. 

Mr. Richard. DPS has identified in the Phoenix :netropolitan 
area, and that includes Glendale and ihe like, somewhere near 400. 

Senator DeConcini. 400; how does Phoenix rate nationally as to 
the violence that these gangs are involved in, or are there any sta- 
tistics and numbers per capita of gangs? 

Mr. Richard. There are no statistics as far as that: and a lot of it 
has to do with the fact that we have not nationwide defined what a 
street gang is or what gang related activity, and we are doing that 
right now with our State Gang Advisory Committee. 

Senator DeConcini. Your programs are well known, having vis- 
ited some of those neighborhood programs and seeing them even 
before we started the GREAT Program and the police officer on 
the beat. There is no question that it has helped. 

The debate over banning some guns and assault weapons, as 
Sheriff Apaio points out, is only a tool, as was your ordinance, 
right? 

Mr. Richard. That is correct. 

Senator DeConcini. Nobody has ever advocated that this is going 
to stop the violence or the gangs. It is viewed from law enforce- 
ment as merely another tool for the prosecution of those that 
would violate and have those kind of guns, and that is the purpose 
of it, right? 

Mr. Richard. Right. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you. 

Mr. Corbin, you always make a very eloquent statement and I 
have respected you immensely, as you know, over the years. You 
take exception with my reference to automatic weapons or assault 
weapons, and you are correct, these are semi-automatic, the ones 
that are involved in the Senate bill that I have introduced and that 
we passed last year, and hopefully we will pass again, if it is not 
filibustered. 

Do you really think that the street sweeper made in Africa for 
riot control is a gun that should just be permitted to be bought off 
the shelf as it is today? 

Mr. Corbin. Senator, the problem you have here is this: In the 
hands of a criminal, it should not be there. 

Senator DeConcini. Well, in the hands of a law-abider? 

Mr. Corbin. In the hands of a law-abiding person who may want 
to collect that type of a weapon or may have fun just going out and 
shooting one, why do you want to penalize him? We have discussed 
it. I love your part of your assault weapons bill which I told you 
before I agree with, is that if you use one of these weapons in the 
commission of a crime, you go to prison. 

Senator DeConcini. Let me ask you this. Is it 

Mr. Corbin. That way, you are punishing those people who 
misuse them.. 

Senator DeConcini. I understand your argument. Isn't it worth a 
3-year trial on 14 semi-automatic weapons to see, because you don't 
know and I don't know. I don't know if it will help. Now, you 
maybe do know. I don't know, because I don't think anybody knows 
whether or not it will help. Maybe it would not. 

What is wrong with a 3-year trial on guns that show up 20 times 
more, according to the Cox .rvey, in crimes, these assault weap- 
ons? 1 didn't pick these guns just out of the blue. We got them from 
the Treasury Department and from the Cox survey, and I just 
wonaer what the problem is when everybody is grandfathered in, 
nobody has to give up the gun they have, and it is just for 3 years. 

Mr. Corbin. Because I don't think it will work. Senator. 

Senator DeConcini. I know you don't think it will work, but you 
don't know, do you? 

Mr. Corbin, No, I don't 

Senator DeConcini. Nobody knows. 

Mr. Corbin. As I mentioned earlier, that black police officer talk- 
ing about fully automatic weapons, he said that the fully automatic 
weapons, since Russia has fallen, are being smuggled into L.A. on 
ships and are coming up through Mexico, getting to the gang mem- 
bers. Fully automatic weapons were illegal since 1934, without get- 
ting a permit to have one. 

It did not stop them from getting these automatic weapons. He 
was a very honest police officer and he was saying that. When I 
was over at Barcelona last summer, I was told I could go to Poland 
and buy an AK-47 fully automatic for $250, because the Russian 
soldiers are going btjk to Russia, they had no money and they had 
no jobs, they were selling them. These guns go in the black market 
into the hands of the criminal, just like the drugs do. 

Senator DeConcini. I saw them for sale in 
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Mr. CoRBiN. That is why I say, Senator, I am sick and tired of 
the law-abiding people being punished for actions of the criminal 
and it is not right. 

Senator DeConcini. Mr. Corbin, nobody is punishing them here. 
What some of us are trying to do — you know, Vm on record as 
being the legislator of the month of your fine organization when I 
was in their good graces and having their support 

Mr. Corbin. That was our fault that you got out of our good 
graces. I apologize for our previous person who was there for allow- 
ing that. 

Senator DeConcini. I know that Attorney General Meese con- 
vinced your organization to try the plastic gun, and because there 
was resistance on it, and he told me that. I discussed it at great 
length and, quite frankly, it would not have happened, if Attorney 
General Meese in his opinion didn't convince the NRA to try it. 

Now, I do not know that it has worked, but my point is, why 
doesn't the NRA sometimes take a little risk with that constitu- 
tional amendment, because, as you say, no amendment is inviolate? 
They are all subject to reasonable restrictions. So for a 3-year re- 
striction on 14 guns, it is confusing to me why your organization 
would not say, ^'We will try it," and it is grandfathered, as you 
know, and sunsetted, so that in 3 years it has to be repassed. It just 
is not an automatic ban forever. 

Mr. Corbin. Let me answer this way. Senator. You brought up 
the plastic gun issue. Yes, we drafted a bill banning the pure auto- 
matic weapon that passed. 

Senator DeConcini. Yes, but only after Mr. Meese 

Mr. Corbin. Because there isn't any such thing as an all-plastic 
gun. The technology isn't there and it is not even in the foreseeable 
future. What you were talking about was a giock, which is 60 per- 
cent metal and would certainly reflect on any metal detector or 
any x-ray machine at an airport. We drafted the bill, because we 
knew there wasn't any such thing as a pure plastic glock, the great 
terrorist weapon. I think the Washington, DC police department 
just went to the terrorist weapon, the glock. Most of the police de- 
partments go to it. 

Senator DeConcini. That is not my point. That is not my point, 
Mr. Corbin. 

Mr. Corbin. I understand, why don't 

Senator DeConcini. My point is that, as General Meese, a 
member of the NRA, well respected 

Mr. Corbin. I have talked to Mr. Meese, yes. 

Senator DeConc-ni. I know you know him, and I know him, too, 
and he told me years ago when he was Attorney General that he 
took credit by convincing the NRA not to oppose that, and I am 
glad they did it. I mean it demonstrated to me that the NRA is not 
uncompromising, but here they don't want to compromise. 

Mr. Corbin. Well, it is like 

Senator DeConcini. Piercing bullets, the same kind of problem 
we have had. 

Mr. Corbin. Senator, you know why we oppose that armor-pierc- 
ing bullet. They are 85 percent of the hunting ammunition. That 
first bill was a backdoor approach by Congress to ban the ammuni- 
tion, so people would not have ammunition to shoot. We drafted 
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the bill banning the pure armor-piercing bullet We are the ones 
who drafted it, We fought the first one to ban the hundgun an-imu- 
nition. 

Senator DeConcini, Yes, and then your statement here that any 
honest police chief would not support banning these weapons or 
something to that effect, when you know, every police organization 
in the United States supports 

Mr. CoRBiN. No, they do not. Senator, just a few of the political 
ones do. But you go to the rank and file — we have polled the rank 
and file ourselves with studies and polls, and we find that most of 
the police officers, 80-some percent of them support us, except 
police chiefs are political who do not support us, who are subject to 
their city councils. 

Senator DeConcini. Is the Fraternal Order of Police purely polit- 
ical? 

Mr. CoRBiN. You bet. 

Senator DeConcini. They don't represent 

Mr. CoRBiN. Their leadership. 

Senator DeConcini. They don't represent their organizations, or 
the Sheriffs Association. 

Mr. Corbin. No, just like the ABA. Do you think the ABA repre- 
sents me? 

Senator DeConcini. Well, I will tell you, the ABA is a group that 
maybe you belong to. I do. 

Mr. Corbin. No, I don't, because they are too liberal for me. I 
resigned. 

Senator DeConcini. Well, I belong to them and, just like many 
police officers belon^^ to the Fraternal Order of Police or the Na- 
tional Association of Police Officers, organizations that represent 
hundreds of thousands of police officers, they come and testify that 
it is worth taking the chance. 

Mr. Corbin. No, just a few of the leadership come to you, sir, not 
the members. If you poll the membership, I think you might find a 
different answer. 

Senator DeConcini. I have talked to a lot of members, a lot of 
members right in this State, and they seem to tell me that it is 
worth a chance. 

Mr. Corbin. Yes, but 

Senator DeConcini. And you listen to all the testimony here, all 
of these community based people, Kevin and Carlos, say yes, take 
the guns away and try it. Sure, we have got to have them, and isn't 

Mr. Corbin. Sure, take the guns away from the law-abiding, so 
the criminals have them. Is that what you are saving, sir? 

Senator DeConcini, Well, it also takes it away from these poten- 
tial kids that are using them. 

Mr. CoRDiN. Well, they are going to get the guns. Senator, you 
know that the Justice Department testified on the Brady bill that 
93 percent of ^he guns used in criminal activity are not purchased 
through dealers. So what is the Brady bill going to do? Your own 
Senate appropriated $100,000 la.st year to get the criminal records 
in this country up to 80 percent up to date. Our criminal records 
aren't even 80 percent up to date in this country. 
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Senator DeConcini. Yes, but you are begging the issue. The issue 
here is what is the constitutional risk to the law-abiding citizen, if 
you impose a 3-year hiatus and ban these guns and grandfather 
every legal gun now that is in existence? Why would the NRA take 
such a position, Mr. Corbin, that they would not take the chance, 
when you hear all the police organizations, you hear all the com- 
munity supporters here, you hear everybody except Mr. Romley, 
and I talked to him personally and he supports it, he says, all testi- 
fying that, yes, we should do that. 

Now, none of them say this is the answer, nor, as you admit and 
I admit, I do not know if it will work. But isn't it worth a chance? 
Your answer is no. 

Mr. Corbin. I don't think it will. 

Senator DeConcini. Isn't it worth a chance? 

Mr. Corbin. No, because if it doesn't work. Senator, you will 
come back and want something else more tougher to try to get it 
work. If that doesn't work, you will come back for something else 
more tougher. 

You know, we have a second amendment, I don't think you play 
around with any of the amendments. I firmly believe in the amend- 
ments. I have heard people talk as you have, too, I am sure, after 
the doctor was shot down in Florida about a demonstration on the 
abortion issue, that we should do away with this, people can't dem- 
onstrate, do away with the first amendment right. I disagree with 
that. 

The same way I have heard people talk about dealing with the 
drug problem, police ought to be able to walk into your house on 
mere suspicions, without 

Senator DeConcini. No, nobody is suggesting that. 

Mr. Corbin. But you hear that, Senator. 

Senator DeConcini. But you testified this morning that these 
should be reasonably regulated or altered. 

Mr. Corbin. Sure, but they are talking about doing away with 
the — and even you have a bill in front of Congress to do away with 
the second amendment. 

Senator DeConcini. Well, this Senator is not part of that 

Mr. Corbin. No, it is just the same old thing, it won't work and 
then you will say we need something tougher, we need to deal with 
this problem, let's make tougher laws on taking away guns. It will 
not work. Pretty soon, we have lost the second amendment. 

Senator DeConcini. But you have no confidence in Senators that 
have supported you in the past and no confidence in Senators that 
you have supported in the past, like Lloyd Bentsen, like David 
Boren, like Harry ReiJ, like Bennett Johnston, like Sam Nunn, 
like Dennis DeConcini, just to mention a few who supported for 
that assault bill, and they felt it was worth taking a chance. Jay 
Rockefeller, one of your star players, voted for that. They thought 
it was worth taking a chance, and now the NRA has got them all 
on their Hit list politically. 

Mr. You bet. 

Senator DeConcini. I think that is really unfortunate. 
Mr. Corbin. Well, Senator, we are fighting for the second amend- 
ment, just like the media fights for the first amendment, and we 
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have a right to do whatever we think is nght to protect that second 
amendment. 

Senator DeConcini. Oh, I don't question the right. I don't ques- 
tion the right. Never do I question the right, nor do I question the 
right of the media to fight to protect the first amendment. 

Mr. Arpaio, in your experience with gangs and guns, are you 
finding more guns accessible to the gangs here, or is it as bad as we 
hear that they are just every place and available. The police officer 
in Tucson says it is almost like ice cream. 

Mr. Arpaio. Well, we are not L.A. yet, but we are getting close. 

Senator DeConcini. Are your officers equipped with comparable 
weapons as some of these gangs indicate that we had right here 
AK's and MACK-lO's? 

Mr. Arpaio. Well, we carry the glock and a .357. 

Senator DeConcini. Is that comparable to a MACK-10 or an 
AK-47? 

Mr. Arpaio. No; I have a concern. You know, I worked the South 
Side of Chicago as an undercover agent for 5 years. I was a Wash- 
ington, DC, patrolman in a black neighborhood. And I have been 
kidnapped and shot at overseas and in Washington, DC, 9 times in 
the back of my head, and a .9 mm, fortunately, is a bad shot. And 
he only got 3 years for assaulting a Federal officer. 

I do agree with your bill, maybe we should take on 10 years man- 
datory for anyone who uses a gun in the commission of a crime. 
But I am concerned. I have mixed emotions. Bob Corbin is a dear 
friend of mine. I have knov/n Bob for many, many years. He has a 
nice family. I have known you, Senator, and it is a tough call. I am 
angry. We are at war on the streets. Anything that can be Ovne 
to 

Senator DeConcini. Well, you were at the press conference an- 
nouncing the bill. You obviously think it is worth a try. I don't 
know if it will work, I really don't. I wish I could tell anybody, you 
know, you do this and it is going to work. That is why I put in the 
grandfather clause, really at the suggestion of the NRA. 

Mr. Arpaio. Well, I am a member of the NRA, I just renewed my 
membership last week, $25. But I will do anything, anything. I am 
the county sheriff and my jurisdiction is everjrwhere, including 
Phoenix. 

Senator DeConcini. Well, like Chief Garret and like Chief Hekee 
down in Tucson, you are concerned about your officers getting 
killed with these semi-automatic weapons. 

Mr. Arpaio. I am also concerned about the citizens. I took an 
oath to protect and preserve the peace. It is a tough call. Anything 
that can be done, take a chance to see what we can do to reduce 
this vicious crime and drug problem. Of course, drugs and guns go 
hand in hand. But I sure like that mandatory law. If we can just 
get that mandatory law and throw them in jail for 10 years and 
throw the key away, with no probation, no parole, I think that is 
what we need. 

Yes, I have to say that I do support your bill. I said that before 
and I will say it again, let's give it a shot and maybe I can convince 
Bob of a 3-year shot. 

Senator DeConcini. Would you, please? I have tried for a couple 
of years. 
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Mr. Corbin, a last question. I don't know the answer to this, so it 
is not a setup. Did the NRA support the city ordinances that we 
talked about here? 

Mr. Corbin. No, sir, and the reason was the media is typical, so 
anti-gun, never tells the truth in most instances, particularly back 
East. Arizona in 1983 passed a preemption statute in the gun area, 
representative English. It was passed and signed into law by the 
then governor. What that preemption bill said was that no lesser 
government, meaning cities, can pass any ordinances dealing with 
the possession, transportation, registration, sale, et cetera, of carry- 
ing of weapons. 

Now, that was a law that was on the books. We expect the cities 
to obey the law like they expect us to obey the law, so, consequent- 
ly, when they did, we challenged it on the basis of preemption. We 
don't believe that kids should run around with guns. That is why 
we are 

Senator DeConcini. And what K ."»pened was the lawsuit? 

Mr. Corbin. Well, I thought w^- won it over in Tempe, with 
saying that they tried to tie it in under the whole of downtown 
Tempe. The judge initially ruled — and I haven't heard the rest of 
it — that that was as violation of the State preemption statute. The 
City of Phoenix, the judge upheld their ordinance, saying it waG 
not a violation of the preemption statute. To me, it was sort of a 
political decision, and we have it on appeal. But I think it is all 
preempted now by the new law that was just passed, the new legis- 
lative law. I think it is all preempted and made moot. 

But that is why we attacked it. It wasn't that we believe kids 
should run around with guns. 

Senator DeConcini. No, of course not. 

Mr. Corbin. We have a law on the books that say they are pre- 
empted from passing it. Now, we have the right to go to court to 
challenge something we think is illegal, and we are going to contin- 
ue. 

Senator DeConcini. 1 don't ever question your right. 

Mr. Corbin. No, that is what happened on it, Senator. But you 
never know from the media. 

Senator DeConcini. I just wondered what the position was. We 
talked about the FOP being a political organization and their mem- 
bers being for or against the assault weapons bill. 

Mr. Corbin. Dewey Stokes? 

Senator DeConcini. Dewey Stokes came out in support of the 

bill, as you know 

Mr. Corbin. Oh, yes, he would. 

Senator DeConcini Icontinuing]. And in his last election, the 
NRA tried very hard to defeat him and he was overwhelmingly re- 
elected. 

Mr. Corbin. Unfortunately, we didn't start soon enough. That 
was our problem. 

Senator DeConcini. He is one of the outstanding police officers 
in the United States, in this Senator's judgment. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. I appreciate your testimony. 

1 would like to thank Phoenix College for the use of this facility. 
Bears Den. I would like especially to thank B.J. Booley for her 
help, and Merna Harrison, president of Phoenix College, for per- 
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mitting us to use these facilities. I also want to thank Senator 
Kohl, who is the Chairman of the Juvenile Justice Committee, for 
permitting the hearing to be held today in Phoenix, AZ. And I 
thank Dennis Burke. 
The committee will stand in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12:18 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1993 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Tucson, AZ. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:06 a.m., at 
Pueblo High School, Tucson, AZ, Hon. Dennis DeConcini presiding. 

OPENING STATE ^ENT OF HON. DENNIS DeCONCINI, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Senator DeConcini. Ladies and gentlemen, may I have your at- 
tention, please? May I have your attention, please? Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the Senate Judiciary Committee, the Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Justice, which is headed by Senator Kohl, has authorized 
these hearings this morning in Tucson and yesterday in Phoenix to 
explore the disturbing issue of youth violence. 

Our children are growing up in an environment dominated by vi- 
olence. It pervades their lives. It is in their homes, their schools, 
and their playgrounds. There seems to be no escape from it. Look 
at what they are watching on TV. By the time the average child 
graduates from elementary school, she or he will have witnessed 
8,000 murders and more than 100,000 other assorted acts of vio- 
lence just on television alone. 

The schools seem to be no better. About one out of every five 
high school student? in the United States now carries a firearm, a 
knife, or a club to school on a regular basis, and the results, nearly 
3 million crimes, occur on or near our school campuses each year. 
That is one every 6 seconds. 

The street violence that is glorified on television is now day-to- 
day reality for our children. Just read the papers every morning. 
Gangs, drugs, random murders have become the staples of our chil- 
dren's lives. Every major city in this country is facing a deadly 
gang problem that is the subculture that has kidnapped our chil- 
dren's generation. 

Dispute resolutions involve a gun today, and drive-by shootings 
with teen-agers brandishing assault weapons or semiautomatic 
weapons are all too common occurrences. 

We can no longer accept the violence as part of our culture. Kids 
are afraid, teachers are afraid, parents are afraid, citizens are 
afraid. It is time to get at the root of this deadly problem, if we 
can. We have a very serious problem that does not have only one 
solution, but to go forward with a plan of action, we have to ask 
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ourselves some real hard questions and get some answers that may 
be uncomfortable. 

How did we get here? What are we going to do about it? What 
works and what doesn't work? And where do we go from here? 

I hope to have some answers to these questions today from the 
panel that we have. It is a problem that deserves the utmost atten- 
tion and the greatest dedication, and we each have a role in this 
effort. Law enforcement does, legislators, courts, community lead- 
ers, local government, parents, counselors, and on and on. 

I look forward to today's hearing. I don't come here with an 
answer from Washington. I come here seeking an answer that 
maybe Washington can help. 

This morning we have a very crowded and pre^'tigious system of 
panels so we are going to ask our first panel if they would please 
come forward: Mayor Miller, Supervisor Grijalva, Supervisor Eck- 
strom, Councilwoman McKasson, and Councilman Wheeler, 

Now, there are many other distinguished experts here today. 
Some were in the town meeting last night that we had at Pueblo 
Center. The public is here, as I know, and we welcome them here. 
We have forms for any statements that you might want to give. We 
will not have time for an open microphone. We have elected offi- 
cials, law enforcement, community organizations, and a youth 
panel — young people who are or were former gang members. I see 
we have Steve Leal instead of Bruce Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler. I am here. 

Senator DeConcini. Well, Bruce, come on up. Find another chair. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Leal, the reason you weren't on here is we couldn't have ev- 
erybody. It was impossible to do that. It is no easy task, I can 
assure you. Thank you. 

We will start with Mayor Miller. 



PANEL CONSISTING OF GEORGE MILLER, MAYOR, TLCSON. AZ; 
RAUL GRIJALVA. SUPERVISOR; MOLLY McKASSON, COUNCIL- 
WOMAN; DAN ECKSTROM, SUPERVISOR; BRUCE WHEELER, 
COUNCILMAN; AND STEVE LEAL, COUNCILMAN 



Mayor Miller. Senator DeConcini, I want to thank you very 
much for holding this hearing here today in Tucson. Certainly the 
problem that you have just outlined is one that is so very serious. 
The City of Tucson Government has been involved with the schools 
for the most obvious reasons: the problem needs to be addressed in 
a manner that takes in the whole community. 

The increase in youth violence across the country can be attrib- 
uted to a long list of factors which have been identified, categories, 
and prioritized in an endless variety of combinations. The question 
that remains is always the same: What can we do? 

I believe we must do everything possible. Every day it becomes 
more apparent that the well-being of our citizenry and our democ- 
racy are at stake. In reality, there are numerous approaches to cur- 
tailing youth violence. Many are geared toward gun control, am- 
munition control, suppression of drug traffic, both domestic and 
foreign. These efforts are absolutely worthy of widespread support. 
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While there is much to do in the way of repair, the pattern of 
violence will continue unless we are willing to take responsibility 
for preventing the destruction, misery, and death that is growing 
everywhere in America today. I believe that the avenue preventing 
violence offers the most positive and constructive results. With this 
in mind, the following remarks will be limited to recent efforts that 
we have accomplished here in the Tucson area. 

In May 1992, the Pima County Interfaith Council met with the 
City of Tucson^s mayor and council to discuss concerns related to 
children and families. As an outcome of this meeting, the mayor 
and council directed city staff to prepare a working paper that in- 
cluded a needed assessment and a summary of community con- 
cerns. 

In addition, I appointed an ad-hoc committee to develop a child- 
family strategic plan to review the working paper and identify and 
prioritize services relating to children and families. Members of 
this committee include representatives from community organiza- 
tions, agencies, educational institutions, and government. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for a child-family strategic plan identi- 
fied five overall goals as follows: rehabilitation of homes in the 
target areas, summer youth employment, summer and after-school 
programs for children and youth; a health plan for Pima County, 
and joint lobbying for the State legislature. 

A strategy team consisting of members of the ad hoc committee 
formed subcommittees and are working with ':taff to address these 
goals. Although the strategic plan is not yet complete, the City of 
Tucson is looking forward to having a comprehensive plan that will 
address the needs of children and families to make Tucson a child- 
and family-friendly city. 

A VOICE FROM AUDIENCE. Everybody should carry a camera 

Senator DeConcini. Please. Please sit down. This is a public 
meeting. 

A VOICE FROM AUDIENCE. No, no. Everybody should carry a 
camera and take a picture of whoever threatens you and your life. 

Senator DeConcini. Please sit down, y/e will conduct this in an 
orderly manner. 

A VOICE FROM AUDIENCE. No, you erase some of that tape, Mr. 
Miller 

Senator DeConcini. No, please. You are out of order. Please. 
A VOICE FROM audience. No, and you, my man, I just find — these 
are petitions. 
Senator DeConcini. Please. 
A VOICE FROM AUDIENCE. I am sorry. Thank you. 
Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. 

A VOICE FROM AUDIENCE. But I just want you to know, everybody 
should carry a camera, especially kids at school. 

Senator DeConcini. Excuse us. Mayor Miller, for the interrup- 
tion. You may proceed. 

Mayor Miller. In many cities across the Nation, summer em- 
ployment for youth is a major issue. Youth employment provides a 
positive outlet for the energy and talent of young people. It func- 
tions to prevent violence by offering an alternative to idleness, 
boredom, and frustration. In Tucson, over 2,300 youth have applied 
for such summer employment. President Clinton's economic stimu- 
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lus plan would have funded many of these jobs and also assisted in 
the provision of the summer youth program and the rehabilitation 
of facilities that offer year-round youth programs. With the loss of 
the stimulus package, only 500 youth will be employed through 
Federal funding. 

Pima County has been urging the private sector to help provide 
the funding for better yet actual jobs at the cost of approximately 
$800 to $850 a month per job. This pledge-a-job program has been 
modestly successful. Fewer than 100 jobs, however, have been 
pledged. The pledge-a-job program is of special importance because 
it can employ youth who are ineligible for federally funded jobs be- 
cause their family income does not fall within the poverty level 
guidelines. The PCIC is actively involved in publicity and recruit- 
ment to expand the pledge-a-job program. 

Despite severe budget restraints, the Mayor and Council has allo- 
cated city funds to underwrite 50 additional jobs for youth. We are 
painfully aware of the serious gap that still exists between what is 
needed and what is available. Next Monday, Senator, we have on 
the agenda a chance again for the Council to discuss this particular 
problem, and hopefully we will be able to add approximately 75 
more jobs by borrowing some money from next year to make sure 
that summer jobs start July 1st. 

The City of Tucson's Kid Co. Program, which is handled by the 
Parks and Recreation Department, serves children kinder age 
through 12 years free of charge at 22 summer sites. This recre- 
ational program administered by the Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment is at first glance a wonderful effort on behalf of the health, 
welfare, safety, and enjoyment of our children. At second glance, 
we may view it as a powerful violence-prevention program because 
it engages children in positive activities which highlight and reflect 
their interests under supervision of sheltered environments. 

The Mayor's strategy team identified the need for additional Kid 
Co. sites and longer hours of operation. Eight more sites will be 
added this summer, and service will increase from 3 hours to 6 
hours. Between 80 and 100 children are served at each site, but the 
demand continues to increase. 

In addition, Kid Co. is administered as an after-school program 
at 20 schools, an increase of 8 sites over last year. It has been ex- 
panded to 40 weeks, up from 28, and operates until 6 p.m. The 
reason for this expansion, both summer and after school, is due to 
the City Council's allocating from its budget, within its own budget, 
$500,000 to expand the program. 

The question of juvenile justice and youth violence does not yield 
to any easy answers but requires steadfast commitment on many 
fronts and at every level to hr'^ the despair that is accumulated. 
The search for responses that focus on violence prevention is but 
one critical piece of the puzzle we must fit into its place. 

Given the constraints, we are making every effort to act on the 
overall goals identified by the child-family-friendly strategic plan. 
We can do a lot more, of course. We need a greater commitment 
also from the Federal Government to help us in this area. 

Senator thank you very much again. 

Senator DeConcini. Mayor Miller, thank you very much. 

Supervisor Grijalva? 
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STATEMENT OF RAUL GRIJALVA 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty, Senator. I appreciate this hearing very much in the community. 
It is a pressing issue that many times the community and those of 
us in public office don't have the time to reflect on but rather react 
to it. And I think this is an opportunity for us to 

Senator DeConcini. Excuse me. Would you pull that microphone 
closer? She is not picking it up here. Thank you. 

Mr. Grijalva. As I was saying, we don't have a chance to reflect 
and to plan about this issue. We have more of an opportunity, all 
of us in elected office, to react to it and to what do we do as a 
result of a crisis as opposed to what do we do to make this commu- 
nity better and to deal with young people as human beings v/ith 
this issue. 

One of the things I didn't want to do in my testimony to you, sir, 
is to talk alDOut the problem. I think we spend so much time in this 
community and a national level discussing, defining, identifying 
the problem, when in reality everybody knows what the problem is. 
The problem is that we have a situation in our society where 
people are disenfranchised, whether they be young, old, poor, 
where people feel a lack of place and value in this society. And I 
think the National Government and the Federal Government has a 
real role in beginning to address that issue, that issue of disenfran- 
chisement and disenchantment we have in the community. 

So let me briefly outline for you what I think Government can 
do. First cf all, to begin with the premise that Government has not 
done enough, a lot of people, particularly in the tenor of the times, 
say that Government cannot be all things to all people. But Gov- 
ernment, at the local level, at the State level and at the Federal 
level, has an obligation to make this society better. And I think in 
this sense we have dropped the ball, both locally and at a national 
level, in not doing enough to address this problem. 

I don't think we have done enough simply because youth, the 
issue of poverty, and the issue of children and families have not 
been a priority when we set how we are going to spend our money 
and how we are going to use our revenues, both at this level and at 
the Federal level. I think that is the first thing that has to do with 
the consequence of what is going on in this society, with violence, 
with young people, and with our communities in general, that we 
need to make kids, young people, and children a priority. By 
making them a priority, we begin to address the fundamental prob- 
lem that we all know exists. 

I think at the Federal level one of the things that I would hope 
that you consider in your presentation to your colleagues at the 
Senate level and to President Clinton would be that the approach 
to youth violence and the approach to the problems that vv^e are 
having in our communities with violence, with gang affiliation, 
whatever it might be, requires a comprehensive approach. It 
cannot be done piecemeal. You cannot address this part of the 
problem, you cannot address that part of the problem. It has to be 
a comprehensive approach, and in outlining what I think that com- 
prehensive package is, just let me go over the points, if I may. 
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That comprehensive agenda, that plan of action at a national 
level and a local level, involves, I think, some very key ingredients. 
An unpopular word in the Western States and an unpopular word 
many times in this community is the issue of some control over the 
availability of and the access to guns in this community. I think 
that both at a local level and a national level has to be explored 
and explored seriously. 

The availability of deadly weapons to anybody from 9 years old 
and on is not a healthy sign for this community. It is not a consti- 
tutional issue as much as it is a community issue that needs to be 
controlled, and we have to have some control over that availability. 
Whether that is Federal legislation, local legislation, we need to 
begin to take those steps. The City Council has begun at this level. 
The introduction of your bill on assault rifles is a good, positive 
step, but that control, that access and availability of guns in this 
community has to be a priority issue, and it must be addressed. 
Unpopular and uncomfortable as it might be, particularly to the 
lobbying efforts of major organizations like the NRA, we still need 
to address it because it is affecting the quality of life and it is a 
major contributing factor to the violence that we see around us. 

Th2 other issue is law enforcement. I think the approach of com- 
munity-based partnerships, with the community and law enforce- 
ment, in setting up a community-based approach to policing, to 
neighborhood protection, and to the reduction of violence is a very 
important issue, and that partnership needs to be strengthened 
and built upon. 

You are going to begin to address the issue of violence in our 
community by working in partnership with law enforcement and 
law enforcement working in partnership with the community. I 
think that we need start-up grants, we need demonstration 
projects, we need pilot projects to be set up here in Tucson where 
the community and law enforcement can show that they can work 
together and they can demonstrate that that, indeed, reduces vio- 
lence and that, above all, it creates a healthier climate in our com- 
munities. 

The other issue that is part of this comprehensive agenda is edu- 
cation. The state of our public schools is such that I think at the 
Federal level we need a major infusion of Federal money into our 
local schools to begin to reduce class size, adequately compensate 
teachers, begin the kinds of innovative programs that we need in 
our middle schools and high schools and elementary schools. 

Public education is in the State, and everybody complains about 
the public schools not doing their job. I think public schools can do 
their job a lot better given back — not more, just given back the re- 
sources they were denied for 8 years under previous administra- 
tions. That reduction in Federal support for public education, there 
is a direct correlation with overcrowded classrooms, lack of ade- 
quate classes, addressing the individual needs of students, proper 
counseling, proper work experience at the school level. When we 
lost those, there is a correlation with the escalation of disenfran- 
chisement, disorientation on the part of young people and leaving 
school and dropping out. 

So we need the Federal Government to step back up and say 
public education Is a priority, we are going to fund it, and we are 
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going to begin to take care of that priority. That is part of the com- 
prehensive package as well. 

The other issue is recreation. At a local level and a State level, 
we need to begin to address the need for recreational opportunities, 
recreational facilities, and those kinds of things that young people 
can go to, participate in, and feel that it is a healthy, necessary 
part of our community life. So recreation is an issue. 

The issue of employment I think is very important. The job stim- 
ulus bill that the Mayor already addressed is an important agenda. 
Young people need to be able to work, earn part of their living, 
have a sense of responsibility in place, and that comes from a pay- 
check, and that comes from the ability to say, earned this money 
and it was part of my job.*' That is responsibility, and that comes 
from jobs, and that comes from us offering at a local level and a 
national level full opportunity for young people to work and have 
qualitv work experiences. That is part of discipline, that is part ot 
values, and that is part of the American way of life. We all deserve 
an opportunity, and we all deserve a job. I think youth employ- 
ment is a major issue. , 

The other issue is the empowerment issue. I thmk too many 
times we speak at young people and not listen and participate in 
the discussions with them. There has to be programs at the Federal 
level that bring young people into the discussion, allows them to be 
part of the planning, allows them to feel empowered, and allows 
them to feel respected. , 
One of the things in alienation I have always felt is if you don t 
feel respected and you don't feel valued and you don't feel like you 
are a necessary cog in the decision that is being made about your 
life, then you step away from it, and you find somewhere else to 
get the value, to get the respect, and to get the understanding. We 
need to have programs designed at the Federal level and at the 
local level that address the issue of empowerment and the issue of 
value for young people. t. . r 

The other thing is money. I hate to be blunt about it, but one ot 
the situations we all face at a local level— and I know you confront 
it at a national level— is the lack of money and resources to start 
innovative programs, to fund organizations that need that seed 
money in order to work with young people, to fund those youth 
groups, to fund education, to fund employment. So as in anything, 
this is going to cost. A comprehensive approach to dealing with the 
issue of youth violence, youth alienation, and gang affiliation is not 
as simple as wringing our hands about it. It is going to cost money 

to solve it. ^ J J 

I would hope that this administration and Congress understands 
that a stimulus bill on jobs and a comprehensive approach to deal- 
ing with the issues of young people, not just violence, not just gang 
affiliation, but the issue of young people is going to cost money, 
and that, it is a wise and necessary investment for this country to 
make right now. 

The money we don't spend right now on education, on young 
people, on counseling, on employment, is money we are going to 
pay later for the kinds of dark sides of society— prison, increased 
policing activities, and increased cost to this whole society. 
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So my presentation to you, Senator, involves what Congress can 
do and v/hat we at the local level can do, and that is going to in- 
volve us working together to try to stimulate and bring into this 
community the kind of revenue and resources of money that are 
going to help us put these programs together. 

I again want to say that I appreciate your having this hearing, 
inviting me to participate in it, and I am prepared to answer any 
questions after the other presentations. Thank you, sir. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Supervisor. 

Councilwoman McKasson? 

STATEMENT OF MOLLY McKASSON 

Ms. McKasson. Thank you very much. I appreciate your holding 
this forum this morning. Shortly after I was elected, I received 
something in the mail that I would like to read to you this morn- 
ing: 

"In 1988, handguns killed 7 people in Great Britain, 19 people in 
Sv/eden, 53 people in Switzerland, 25 people in Israel, 13 people in 
Australia, 8 people in Canada, and 8,915 people in the United 
States.'* The statement ends with, "God Bless America.'' 

We have a pied piper in this country. Senator, you mentioned 
that our children were being stolen from us. Indeed, they are. Our 
children are being stolen from us by violence — violence of all sorts, 
violence of poverty, violence of handguns, violence of lack of re- 
spect for other people, their cultures, their values, their ideas. 

I think each of us is gathered in this room this morning to con- 
sider not what government necessarily can do about this, but what 
innovative thinking, what innovative, heartfelt thought are we 
going to have to solve these problems, to stem violence in our own 
families, to stem violence in our churches, our synagogues and our 
community, in our Government at all levels, and to nurture respect 
for a multicultural democracy that is suffering from thousands and 
thousands of juveniles dying in this country by violence. 

Every day 14 children under the age of 18 are killed by guns. 
Hundreds more lose a limb, are blinded, or will spend the rest of 
their lives in wheelchairs. We must develop a two-pronged ap- 
proach to end this violence. The first is getting rid of guns on the 
street, and the second is to support families and their children with 
preventive programs. 

We must ban the manufacture and use of all automatic weapons, 
an idea first suggested by Forbes Magazine. We must pass stricter 
punishment for persons who sell guns to minors. We must mount a 
massive educational campaign teaching children about the dangers 
of guns, much like the STAR Program, Straight Talk About Risks, 
developed by the Center to Prevent Handgun Violence. 

We must allow cities faced with increased juvenile violence home 
rule so they can pass appropriate laws to end the violence in their 
own communities. 

Until 6 weeks ago, juveniles, 9-year-olds, 8-year-olds in this com- 
munity and all over the State were allowed to carry weapons as 
long as they were not concealed. The problem has been revealed to 
us. 
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Several Arizona cities, including Tucson, passed more restrictive 
ordinances. The State responded with a new law that limits the 
carrying of guns by juveniles and also limits the cities in creating 
stronger laws. The new juvenile gun law is better, but it doesn't go 
far enough. It states that juveniles under 14 cannot carry guns 
unless they are with a parent, guardian, or rifle instructor. Teens 
between the ages of 14 and 18 can carry weapons if they are on 
their way hui?ting or on their way to target practice between the 
hours of 5 a.m. and 10 p.m. 

Many Tucsonians feel this is a huge loophole. Senator. The new 
State law is very clear that cities cannot pass more restrictive leg- 
islation. 

Recently in Tucson, 14-year-old Andrea Munoz went to visit a 
friend. The friend got his mother's gun from underneath the sofa 
and shot her in the head. He was arrested and has been under a 
suicide watch ever since. Her father, a dentist in our community, 
her mother and two brothers are a devastated family. 

A 68-year-old grandmother was killed while sitting inside her 
home playing bridge with friends, shot by a passing car. Her grand- 
children will never know her. 

A 38-year-old woman was held up by three boys. Two of them 
were students at Rincon High, a 15-year-old and a 14-year-old. She 
was shot and killed for her car. 

These are now everyday occurrences in this community and all 
over this country. It is shocking. It is shocking. All of us should be 
so shocked that we should take immediate action. 

We need to reclaim our cities. We need to take the guns out of 
our children's hands. We need leadership on the Federal level. Sen- 
ator, and I am so glad that you have stepped forward. You have my 
100 percent support and the support of everyone that I have 
spoken to in this community. 

We need leadership to regain the domestic tranquility that will 
protect our democracy and ensure its continued well-being. 

The second prong is a preventive approach. The mayor and Su- 
pervisor Grijalva have addressed this very well. We must educate 
all our children about the dangers of guns. The Center to Prevent 
Handgun Violence has developed a program to teach children that 
carrying guns and using guns will not solve their problems. 
Straight Talk About Risk, the STAR Program, is a bilingual cur- 
riculum for kindergarten through 12th graders designed to reduce 
gun-related injuries and deaths among our young people. 

STAR helps students develop skills in resolving conflicts nonyio- 
lently, resisting peer pressure, channeling their anger constructive- 
ly, distinguishing between violence in the media and violence in 
real life, and respecting each other's culture and ideas. 

We need to help parents limit the amount of violence their chil- 
dren are exposed to by eliminating violent shows on television be- 
tween the hours of 3 p.m. and 8 p.m. We need jobs for our youth 
through JTPA funding and other innovative programs that are 
open to all kids. We need programs that teach young people to 
work together and feel proud of who they are and part of a larger 
community. 

We can t achieve this without having teens work together and 
play together from all parts of our community. The Federal Gov- 
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ernment should establish a Youth Conservation Corps that gets 
kids into the desert and the mountains working on trails, picking 
up trash, working with young people from all backgrounds to make 
a better democracy. 

We need job programs in this city v/here teens can help the el- 
derly, work with city landscapers, learn how to be future active 
participants. Our young people need to feel that they contribute to 
the community in which the^ live. 

Finally, we do need an increased amount of public money invest- 
ed in young people. According to economist Sylvia Hewett, a mere 
4.8 percent of the Federal budget goes to programs that support 
tamihes with young children. This should be unacceptable. Educa- 
tion and youth programs should be the primary targets for new 
public spending on the Federal level, as well as the local level. 

Finally, the three short-term things that I think the Federal 
Government could do to help stop juvenile violence would be ban- 
ning the manufacture and sale immediately of automatic weapons 
in the United States. Second, ban juveniles from carrying guns 
unless with a parent, guardian, or licensed rifle instructor and in- 
volved in a legitimate pursuit of hunting or target practice. Final- 
ly, spending more money to help build stronger families. That 
means spending money perhaps on an industrial policy in this 
country and creating jobs that help children grow up in families 
that are safer and more self-sufficient. 

In the long term, local and Federal Government officials must 
work together, and that is why we are here today: to change the 
bloodied face of this Nation that we all love so much to one of 
peace and respect. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, councilwoman. [Applause.] 
Our next panelist is the former chairman of the board of supervi- 
sors and former mayor and city council of South Tucson, Supervi- 
sor Eckstrom. Thank you for being with us. 

STATEMENT OF DAN ECKSTROM 
Mr. Eckstrom. Thank you, Senator DeConcini. for being here. It 
IS always a pleasure to come back to Pueblo High School, a school 
where I graduated 28 years ago. The cafeteria looks the same 
[Laughter.] 

You know, I have got to say I agree with many of the comments 
that have been made by the panelists heretofore, and I want to 
compliment all of them for bringing up some points that I believe 
need to be mentioned. Certainly I agree with the comments made 
by my colleague, Supervisor Grijalva. 

One of the things that I wanted to do today, Senator, is to say 
that while we hear many times a call for action, oftentimes we 
hear people talk about strategic plans, and we all know that plans 
take time. It takes dollars. 

Unfortunately, we are in a situation where we need action, and 
action requires commitment — commitment from all of us who are 
in this together, not only those of us who are elected to positions of 
responsibility, but all of us in this community, a joint partnership 
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between the private and the public sector, between adults, between 
youth, between everyone. 

We can sit here and give all the rhetoric we want, but it is going 
to require us to make some tough decisions. I feel somewhat disap- 
pointed and disillusioned today because I sit on a Board of Supei^^i- 
sors here in ^ima County who, I believe, has a responsibility to 
serve the youta and children of our community. 

I am sorry to say that we haven't acted that way. We can ask the 
Federal Government, we can ask the State government for funds 
and resources, but I think we also at the local level have to be in a 
position to not be afraid to make a commitment to deal with prob- 
lems even if it requires something that those of us in elected office 
are deadly afraid of— raising taxes. I am not here to call for that; 
however, I think that is something that we have to look at. 

In January of 1993, Pima County experienced severe flooding. 
What did we do? We made our effort to go out and spend addition- 
al money. Automatically, $4 to $5 million was committed to a 
bridge that was going to be planned several years from now. Not 
too many months ago, we had a request to construct and spend 
$850,000 to build a noise wall up on Skyline Drive because people 
were concerned about the noise that it made in their comrnunity. 

I think local governments have to share in the responsibility, 
local governments have to commit their resources. Just like we can 
find money to deal with flood control and flooding problems, we 
have to find the money and the time and the attention to deal with 
issues that impact the youth and children of our community. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We have got to make tough decisions, and I am here to toll you, 
Senator, I am here to join with you and the rest of the members of 
this panel here to go back. I realize that times are tough. We have 
tried. But I think that we should leave here today with a resolve 
and a commitment to go forward. We ta» about the number ot joDs 
that we need to create here in this cc .iunity. It is really sorry 
when you see 2,000 to 3,000 youngsters m our community who are 
unable to get a minimum-wage job because local government is not 
willing to commit dollars to fund these kinds of programs. 

Certainly we can talk about public and private sector involve- 
ment. Unfortunately, we have a job program called Pledge-a-Job, in 
which the private sector, while they have done their best, they 
have only pledged 110 jobs. We need to do better than that, and I 
have got to tell you that if the private sector is not going to step 
up, I think that it is government s responsibility. And I will contin- 
ue to ask that local government commit to the extent if we have to 
cut in other places. It is too important that our youth and our com- 
munity have the opportunity to work. 

We read in the newspapers where the police departments have 
said that during the summer months they are going to heighten 
their activity because we have many youth in our community who 
don't have things to do. I think one of the things that we can do in 
government to help stem the tide of those problems is to provide 
more job opportunities, and I will tell you today. Senator, that at 
our next board meeting, I will ask th^ Board of Supervisors to 
commit at least an additional half a uMllion dollars for this 
summer. Whether or not we get the votes, tl.at is a different story, 
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but I think we have to put our money where our mouth is and do 
what we have to do. 

I want to thank you, Senator, for allowing me to be here. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. 

The next speaker will be Councilman Wheeler. I understand, 
Mayor, you have another appointment. Thank you for being with 
us and showing your leadership. [Applause.] 

I appreciate the public's response to everybody's statement here. 
We have some time restraints, so maybe we can hold the applause 
until the end of the statement if we can. I know some very positive 
things are being said, and everybouy likes those responses. But we 
have a lot of witnesses here that I am going to try to get through 
before noon. 

Councilman Wheeler? 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE WHEELER 

Mr. Wheeler. Thank you. Senator. I want to thank you again for 
the meeting that you held last night and again this morning. It is 
something that is sorely needed in this community. We have held 
numerous meetings, and I think one of the positive things that we 
have in Tucson, something that we are proud of, is that we have 
'^ome together as a community. We have seen teachers and parents 
and elected officials, PTO's, social service agencies, and a very re- 
sponsible and sensitive police department participate in this effort. 
And so to see you call a meeting in which the Federal Government 
is going to look at our community and see what can be done about 
this problem nationwide I think is something to thank you for. 

We all are aware of your efforts to ban assault rifles, and that is 
certainly to be lauded. We are here because children are killing 
children in our community, and I would like to specifically address 
my comments, considering that so many wonderful comments have 
already been made and contributory comments by the people up 
here, to the fiscal matter. 

In the City of Tucson, with a budget of $525 million, we were 
able, through cuts and other ways, to come up with $2.5 million of 
money that would be allocated to youth services in different ways, 
recreation and including the hiring of 10 additional police officers 
in a year in which we are finding some very tough budgetary con- 
straints. 

I think that what would help is — we were counting very much on 
that Clinton stimulus money. That failed, but now where do we go 
from here? In finding moneys on the local level to be able to meet 
these needs and these demands that are justly made of us, I think 
one of the things that hurts us the most is when the Federal and 
the State governments mandate services upon us and they don't 
give us the funds to provide those services with. 

We have cut from our own budget in the last t'vo years $41 mil- 
lion. Since 1982, we have lost $84 million— this is the City of 
Tucson alone — in Federal moneys. In addition to that, we have had 
services upon services mandated upon us. 

I am not questioning the wisdom of those mandated services, but 
I certainly think that we need a tremendous amount of help in 
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meeting those services and those mandates with help from the Fed- 
eral Government. So I would suggest to you that one of the most 
important things for you to take back to your colleagues in the 
Senate is that effort of helping us in that way. I think it is a fair 
way. It is not way of leaning on the Federal Government and 
saying, "Give us more money.'' But it is a way of saying that by 
working together and identifying what services we are going to pro- 
vide, that you help us, you the Congress help us with all of those 
issues that we are working on. 

So much has been said that I am not going to repeat, and in the 
interest of time I would like to hear what some of the panelists, 
and particularly what some of the youth, the young women and the 
young men that are in the audience and that are at the edge of 
this effort, what they have to say, because I think a large part of 
our responsibility is to listen to them, but certainly jobs, jobs and 
more jobs, and education, and recreation. 

In Tucson, we face a real struggle in what kind of community we 
are going to be, not only on the issue of gangs and drive-by shoot- 
ings and those challenges, but are we going to be a community in 
which we invest, invest in our youth, invest in our infrastructure, 
invest in our parks? Or are we going to be a community in which 
we are so afraid, as Dan Eckstrom said, to look at additional reve- 
nues that we begin to decay? 

Are we going to be a community in which school boards begin to 
close high schools down? Are we going to be a community in which 
city councils decide to let their parks deteriorate? 

No, I don't think so. And I think if we level with the public and 
we tell them what the choices are and we show them where we 
have made the cuts, I think they would go along with us in finding 
those additional revenues. I have spoken out on those. I don't think 
this is the forum for that, but the issue is that we need to find the 
revenues on a local and Federal level to meet our needs and 
become a thriving community in which we can take these kids and 
give them something with dignity and self-worth to do, rather than 
to find that escape in gangs. Gangs in not the place. 

Again, Senator, thank you very much for having this hearing. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. Councilman. 

Councilman Leal, we did not have you on the schedule, but I 
would be more than happy to take a short statement. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE LEAL 
Mr. Leal. Thank you. Senator. 

I think in the past people have either looked to solving the prob- 
lem by looking at the causes, other people look at the effects, and 
we end up chasing our tail forever, because one without the other 
really doesn't work. 

I think that we are too prone to want to fund programs that 
have to do with the effects of problems and building — the continu- 
ous building of prisons and that kind of punitive expression on the 
part of society is the best example of that sort of wrong-headed ap- 
proach to dealing with these kinds of problems. 
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I think if funds are allocated that we need to lock in somehow 
that at least as much money goes into prevention as goes into deal- 
ing with the symptoms. That would at least be a good start. 

Some of the other things that I think the Federal Government 
could do — we are trying to do it locally — is the city has made stress 
maps. We have used census data, targeting some key variables, 
dropout rate, percent below the poverty level, ratio of owner-occu- 
pied to rental housing, et cetera. And so we have cultivated for our- 
selves a frame of reference so that when we allocate block grant 
moneys, when we think about where Park and Rec moneys go, we 
can choose wisely. We can be intelligent about it. 

We have built another column in the computer memory for the 
city so that we can track where the capital improvement budget * 
goes, so that some parts of town don't get ail the money and other 
parts don't get any. After a couple of decades of that, what do you 
have? You have got inner city decay. 

I support very much having funds come out of Washington to 
help pay for mandated services. Bruce touched on part of that. I 
think the other thing is that those services that have come to the 
city to pay for in the last decade have eaten $25 million out of our 
budget. 

I also think it makes sense that some of the money that is confis- 
cated by police from drug dealers be used to create programs like 
treatment on demand and other prevention programs. Those dol- 
lars came out of our communities. It would be good if they could 
come back into our communities, but in such a way that it helps 
undermine the very pernicious cycle of violence that is producing 
the crime in the first place. 

In the 1950's and 1960's, America spent almost 7 percent of its 
nonmilitary budget on soft and hard infrastructure. We were in- 
vesting in our Nation. That has shrunk in the last decade to 1.2 
percent. We are not investing in our Nation. We have not created 
jobs. We have not funded education adequately. And the decay and 
the malaise and the hopelessness in part that we see I think is a 
result of that. An industrial policy has been discussed. I feel very 
strongly that this Nation needs an industrial policy so that we can 
compete with Japan and Germany and the rest of the international 
market. 

I will leave it at that. I am in very strong agreement with the 
things that other people have said here. One last thing I would say: 
In Tucson, to our credit, the various entities — whether it is the 
school districts, the supervisors, the Council, et cetera — have set 
aside a lot of boundaries and are working to create and protect the 
community. And the Government needs to do more, and we are 
working to do more. But to our credit, and as evidenced by the 
people that are here today, the community feels a sense of respon- 
sibility. They feel they are acting out their caring, and they want * 
to do more. And so one of the things that I think we need to be 
able to better do is to help them work with us to solve our prob- 
lems together. 

Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. Councilman, very much. I want 
to thank the panelists for taking the time and particularly for 
some of the specifics you have outlined here. They are very helpful. 
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I do have some questions. Because of time, I am going to ask, if 
you would be so kind, if I sent some of them to you, particularly on 
a little bit of broadening of some of the specifics that you have sug- 
gested. This figure on unpaid mandates you quoted. Councilman 
Wheeler, is very disturbing. And I appreciate the specifics. Council- 
woman McKasson, that you have put out, and Supervisors Eck- 
strom and Grijalva and Mr. Leal, concerning some particular ideas 
that we need to focus on at the Federal level. I do have a couple of 
questions, and I will ask you to respond and send them back to me. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator DeConcini. Our next panel here is law enforcement and 
judicial: Pima County Sheriff Dupnik, Chief of Pohce Hedtke, Gary 
Smith from the Sierra Vista Police Department, Judge Collins, Ju- 
venile Judge, and Pam Treadwell-Rubin, Pima County Attorney's 
Office, Juvenile Division. If you would all come forward, please? 

Anybody in the audience who wants to have a statement can 
leave it here or they can send it to our office. It will become part of 
the official record for the Senate Judiciary Committee and will be 
printed as such. We will leave that record open for at least 2 weeks 
after these hearings. 

Sheriff Dupnik, thank you for your continued leadership and 
participation not only today but in the innovative program that 
you have been involved in dealing with gangs and violence in our 
community. Welcome. We will start with you. Sheriff. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF CLARENCE W. DUPNIK, PIMA COUNTY 
SHERIFF; ELAINE HEDTKE, CHIEF, TUCSON POLICE; HON. 
RANER COLLINS, JUVENILE JUDGE; GARY L. SMITH, SIERRA 
VISTA POLICE DEPARTMENT; AND PAMELA TREADWELL- 
RUBIN. PIMA COUNTY ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, JUVENILE DIVI- 
SION 

STATEMENT OF CLARENCE W. DUPNIK 

Mr. Dupnik. Thank you very much, Senator, for inviting me to 
participate and thank you very much for holding these hearings, as 
you always do. 

I would also like to thank you for the many things that you do 
for law enforcement on a regular basis over the past 16 years. I 
don't know what we would do without your leadership, without 
your dedication, and without your support of law enforcement. We 
wouldn't have a jail treatment program if it weren't for you for 
drug offenders. We wouldn't have a HID A Program for involving 
local law enforcement in Arizona if it weren't for you. We wouldn't 
have a D.A.R.E. Program, and we wouldn't have many of the pro- 
grams that we enjoy, the resources that we have to try to do some- 
thing about the war on drugs and the war on crime generally. So 
on behalf of all of us in law enforcement, Senator, thank you for 
your leadership and support. 

I brought a statement for the record which has been submitted, 
but sitting thumbing through the pages and listening to some of 
the other speakers, I thought maybe I ought to say what is really 
on my mind. Maybe after 35 years in law enforcement I have 
earned the right to say what I really think. 

Senator DeConcini. I think you have. 
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Mr. DuPNiK. About a dozen years ago, I participated in an Arizo- 
na Town Hall, and I know when you were county attorney in Pima 
County, you probably participated in one or two yourself. The topic 
of that particular town hall was crime and violence in Arizona. 

A few months ago, I was invited to participate in a planning 
conimittee for an upcoming Arizona Town Hall, and the subject 
again is crime and violence and drugs in Arizona, v/hich I thought 
how ironic. In 12 years of strategizing and trying to deal with the 
problem, what have we really accomplished? And obviously the 
answer is that we have continued to lose ground, and it is very, 
very disturbing. 

It seems to me that government generally tends to deal with the 
problems of crime and violence, and I might say that I think that 
all the problems of antisocial behavior probably have similar root 
causes. And if you are talking about gangs and youth violence and 
the causes for that, the causes are probably the same for most anti- 
social behavior, most crime, and a lot of other things that I see 
that are very disturbing going on in our society. 

It seems to me that we deal with these problems probably be- 
cause they are so complicated, so difficult to get at the root causes. 
We tend to deal with them in a kind of superficial and perhaps 
simplistic way. And I think if we are going to get a handle on this 
problem and try to stem the tide, then we need to be a little more 
creative and we need to be a little more dedicated, determined that 
we are going to find out what the cause of this problem is and start 
dealing with the cause. 

I agree with what many of the speakers have said. The knee-jerk 
reaction of our society is to get tough with criminals, and that is 
how we and the legislature and sometimes law enforcement tend to 
deal with these problems. 

If you just look at murder, in many ways we have been talking 
about murder as the ultimate act of violence, and it certainly has 
been increasing in our community and nationwide. We have some 
pretty tough laws. We kill people who kill people, and that crime is 
still on the increase. 

I am not suggesting for a minute that we need to start throwing 
people out of prison, but I am suggesting that punishment has only 
an optimum point beyond which it probably doesn't serve as much 
of a deterrent. And we need to take that into account. What I 
really see that disturbs me is the slide of our values. 

A few years ago, there was a study done which indicated that a 
child spends as much time in front of the TV set in their first 6 
years of life as they do in the next 12 years in the classroom. Un- 
fortunately, for a variety of reasons, our Society has changed, and 
many of our youngsters are being brought up to a large extent by 
baby-sitters and TV sets. And I don't think they are really doing a 
very good job. 

I think it is values that ultimately impact attitudes and, conse- 
quently, behavior. And until we start to deal with the hard prob- 
lems of the value systems that have changed over the years, I don't 
really hold out much hope that we are going to make any signifi- 
cant progress. We can build more parks. We can build more recrea- 
tion. We can find more jobs. All these things are noble, worthwhile. 
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and we ought to be doing them. But 1 don't really think they are 
going to solve the problem. 

If you give Chief Hedtke over here another 1,000 cops and you 
give me 500, we really will do a much better job of serving this 
community. We will respond a lot faster. We will put a lot more 
people in jail. But in the final analysis, we are still going to have a 
significant number of crimes committed, especially by the young- 
sters in this community. 

I am not suggesting for a minu',e, because I think there are still 
some board members out in the audience, and I am up for a budget 
hearing soon, and we do provide lousy service and we do need more 
law enforcement officers to provide a better level and a better qual- 
ity of service. But what I am suggesting is that we have some very 
deep-seated problems in this society, and until we are willing to 
deal with them, I don't hold out much hope. 

I would suggest. Senator, that what we need is people who agree 
that our value system is slowly sliding into the sewer. We need to 
find out why and what is impacting that value system and causing 
our families to decay. People that ought to be raising our children 
and doing the job aren't aoing it; why? We need to develop a na- 
tional strategy to deal with some of these issues. 

It is very difficult to deal with because ultimately you get into 
constitutional questions of censorship when you start talking about 
violence on TV, but too many of our youngsters are growing up de- 
sensitized to violence, growing up with an artificial perception of 
what reality really is, growing up with a compulsion, a need to 
have the thrills, the rush, because of the things that they are ex- 
posed to on TV. In reality, life is pretty dull and boring. 

We need to start looking at those kinds of issues, and I would 
suggest maybe we need a national commission to do this. I submit 
to you. Senator, that you are the perfect person to head such a 
commission. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dupnik follows:] 
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SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY TO UNITED STATES 
JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 
BY CLARENCE W. DUPNIK, SHERIFF OF PIMA COUNTY, ARIZONA 



Sheriff Dupnik's testimony reflects his experience and reaction to 
the trends regarding juvenile violence within his jurisdiction. The 
observed increases in juvenile violence are supported by statistics 
and personal observation. Sheriff Dupnik briefly outlines his 
agency's response to the disturbing trends in juvenile violence, and 
his views as to the need for a multi-discipline approach to the 
solution . 



TESTIMONY TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 
BY SHERIFF CLARENCE W. DUPNIK 

I would like to extend my gratitude to the Juvenile Justice 
subcommittee and especially to Senator DeConcini for inviting the 
input of local law enforcement regarding the apparent increase in 
juvenile criminal behavior and youth violence. Our community is 
observing both an increase in the amount of violence attributed to 
young people and a change in the nature and conduct of the behavior 
of violent youth offenders - 

Since January of this year my agency, which provides law 
enforcement services to the suburban and rural areas of Pima 
County, has already investigated two murders attributed to young 
people. One of those cases was this community's first known fatal 
carjacking, a vicious and violent crime virtually unheard of until 
quite recently. In 1992, a record seven juveniles were charged 
with homicide by my agency. The overwhelming majority of these 
youth-involved homicides share a frightening similarity in that 
they involve a single victim and multiple juvenile perpetrators. 
That is to say, the youth are acting* in concert with other young 
people to commit these violent crimes. 

The statistics regarding burglaries committed by juveniles in 
my jurisdiction illustrate the same two trends: juvenile 
involvement in criminal behavior is increasing dramatically, and 
the crimes are committed by groups of juveniles as opposed to 
individual offenders. In 1992, the Pima County Sheriff's 
Department arrested 53 juveniles for burglary. Through April of 
this year, my burglary investigators have already arrested 94 young 
people for this crime; the overwhelming majority of which were 
working in concert with peers their own age. 

T believe these trends in juvenile violence and criminal 
behavior result from the same societal influences that have 
manifested the huge surge in juvenile gang activity evidenced in 
Our community. In 1989, there were 1,800 gang members in all of 
Arizona. In 1992, 2,400 youths were known to be members of gangs 
in Pima County alone. 
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Gang membership is not all that has increased in recent years. 
The degree and amount of violence perpetrated by known gang members 
has risen as well. In 1991, the weapons of choice for gang members 
encountered by Sheriff's Deputies were knives and baseball bats. 
In 1992, my officers investigated 47 acts of violonce directly 
related to gang activity and entered 62 guns into evidence from 
these incidents. If this year's trend continues, we will see over 
80 gang related incidents of violence involving firearms. We have 
already secured 27 guns from gang members operating in the 
unincorporated parts of the County this year. 

The law enforcement communi ty has already reacted to these 
disturbing trends with innovative deployment of its traditional 
resources and techniques. Our specially trained Gang Unit has been 
successful in identifying and bringing many young violent offenders 
into the criminal justice system. Our success in making arrests, 
however, really highlights a failure for our society. While I 
believe we must improve enforcement efforts and need your help to 
do that, I believe strongly that non-enforcement measures such as 
education must oecome part of the law enforcement contribution to 
the overall solution. 

I believe programs such as GREAT, {The Gang Resistance 
Education and Training program) , which has been promoted and 
supported by Senator DeConcini, should become as common place as 
the widely recognized DARE, (Drug Abuse Resistance Education) 
program. We have seen a tremendous level of support from the 
community for our DARE program. The youngsters who participate 
appear to form strong bonds to our DARE officers and t^-uly embrace 
the ideals presented during the program. I believe a similar 
approach to gangs and youth violence, in concert with appropriate 
discipline and enforcement action, would yield success similar to 
that of the DARE program. 

Youth violence and crime is not a problem that law enforcement 
can solve alone. With your help and support, law enforcement can 
improve its response to this challenge, but I believe your inquiry 
will clearly show the need for a much broader approach that reduces 
the sensationalism of violence in our media, reverses the 
deterioration of discipline in our schools, and returns a sense of 
self-esteem and hope for the future that so many young people in 
our society appear to have lost. 

I can think of no better investment than that which we make on 
behal f of our nation ' s young people . Our nat ion cannot a f ford to 
ignore the illness that is manifesting itself in this epidemic of 
youth violence. I wish you well in your endeavor to fathom this 
problem and thank you again for this opportunity to speak. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Sheriff Dupnik, for that state- 
ment. It is most revealing and gets to the heart of the problem, no 
question about it. I wish I had an answer. 

Chief Kedtke, thank you for taking the time to be witn us today. 
You demonstrated some of the programs you have started with 
your police force on the street, in the hearts of our neighborhoods, 
last night. We heard some complaints, but we also heard a lot of 
compliments. Officer Malino was there with some good responses 
and was well received by the community, I might say, so thank you 
for your leadership. You may proceed. 



Chief Hedtke. Senator, thank you for the invitation to be with 
you. I certainly echo what I would say is the most appropriate, ap- 
preciative remarks that Sheriff Dupnik mentioned in terms of your 
support in the past, not only for law enforcement but for public 
safety. And I would underscore the public safety angle much more 
because what we are all here about is to provide for public safety. 

I too have submitted the general type of report that will speak 
about all the statistics and the all of the issues that cause us con- 
cern in Tucson. And I could read through that, but I don't think 
that is what we are really here about this morning. 

I think what we are really here about is to talk: How is it that 
we in a community address the issues that face us in terms of qual- 
ity of life, in terms of safety and security in our streets, in our 
schools, in our neighborhoods? 

I am going to say that what I have seen over my years of public 
service is that we look at issues in a way that becomes almost 
cosmic. Somehow or other there is supposed to be a fmal, absolute 
way to address an issue. And we believe that that is going to be 
done and arrived at on a national level, on a State level. And I am 
going to suggest that I don't think that is true. I don't think that 
the Federal Government can come into any community and say 
here is how it is going to be resolved. I don t think the State gov- 
ernment can do that. I think only the local government and the 
local neighborhood and the people in a community can do that. 
And so I am going to make a plea for people in this community 
and in every community in this country to come to grips with their 
own reality and to quit looking for the solution some place else. 

We are going to talk about neighborhood organizations. We are 
going to talk about people that care about people. You heard last 
night about the need for the police department to work with the 
community. You heard that again this morning from Mr. Grijalva. 

This police department has understood that for a number of 
years and has worked steadily toward working to develop an atti- 
tude of community-based, problem-oriented policing. We have been 
doing that for over 17 years. 

We are not there yet because it is a long haul. It takes a lot of 
effort. The nuts and bolts of service delivery get in the way of 
being able to sit down with people like Mr. Chavez and others to 
deal with the issues in a neighborhood. Officers that have to go 
from a call to a call to a call, that get called off of those calls in 
order to respond to the next one, haven't got the time to work with 
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the community to come to real resolution. All they are able to do is 
put on a band-aid. . 

Well, the band-aids don't work. They don't work. The only thing 
that is going to work is all of us sitting down together and coming 
to an internal strategy about how to deal with the issue in our 
neighborhood, not in the city as a whole but on my block. 

I have had people say, "Well, how do you deal with the fact that 
kids don't have anyone to take care of them? There is no one at 
home after school." I submit to you that some of the plans that 
have been used in some neighborhoods work pretty well. A mother 
of a family that does stay home with her children is then hired by 
other families on the block to be the Kool-Aid house for kids after 
school. And so that neighborhood responds to its own need. 

No, it is not a federally funded program for kids to go to some 
neighborhood center down or across town. It is something that is 
done immediately. It is done personally, person to person. And so I 
am going to ask this community to reach out to itself, care about 
itself, re&pect itself. Start in your own home. Then go to your 
neighborhood. Then go to your community. Reach out. 

Mentoring programs are absolutely necessary, but we will be our 
own solution. 

We have heard a call for prioritization of our funding and deal- 
ing with the issues so that those things that are important get 
prioritized and dealt with first. It is hard. It is very hard because 
there are lots of demands. But communities must prioritize. 

Scripture has said, '*Woe to that generation that neglects its chil- 
dren." And I submit to you that if we don't deal with our children 
now, we will deal with them, or perhaps better yet, they will deal 
with us in the future. 

And so the answers aren't absolute, but they do include groups 
that work in partnership together, neighborhood by neighborhood, 
block by block^ so that you care about who lives next to you and 
you know who it is that lives next to you. 

All of you together understand that our commitment, our respon- 
sibility in our community is to provide for our future, and our chil- 
dren are our future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hedtke follows:] 
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YOUTH VIOLENCE, JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND COMMUNITY SAFETY 



As members of a diverse society, we have all become acutely 
aware of the problems that today confront our children. We, like 
most throughout the United States, are experiencing increased 
violence as our children express their frustrations. These acts of 
frustration are why we are all assembled. 

There is little question that youth crime is on the increase 
in our nation. Tucson reflects that increase in youth crime. 
Youth violence is a result of many societal issues inclusive of 
abused and neglected children living at or below the poverty level; 
faltering education and deteriorating educational facilities, adult 
and youth unemployment, increasing numbers of single parent 
families and the lack of traditional family values being instilled 
in our youth. The Children's Action Alliance (1992) found that 
210,000 Arizona children live in poverty, under $12,700 for a 
family of four. The report also states that 39% of Arizona's 
students scored below the 40th percentile in nationally 
standardized tests in 1990 with significant race/ethnicity 
disparities. The Tucson Community Foundation's report, "Pima 
County Children's Mental Health Needs Assessment Study" (1990) 
found that "...over 9,000 families with children in Pima County 
live at or below the poverty level; almost 9,500 cases of child 
abuse or neglect are reported each year; more than 26,000 children 
currently live in single parent households; and almost 1,400 Pima 
County babies each year are born to teenage mothers." 

The Foundation's report concluded that Pima County has a 
substantial at risk population and provides fertile ground for the 
criminal gang culture. 

Nationally, criminal activity is on the decline. While one 
would expect Tucson to be representative of this trend, it is not. 
Youth violence in Tucson is increasing. The most glaring 
illustration is a 56% increase in arrests of persons under eighteen 
years of age for weapons misconduct. In 1991, 118 arrests were 
made and in 1992 184 arrests were made. Comparing 1991 to 1992 in 
arrests of persons under the age of eighteen, there was a 16% 
increase in aggravated assaults, 47% increase in robberies, and a 
300% increase in homicides. Specifically addressing gang related 
crimes, aggravated assaults increased 33%, robberies increased 40%, 
and homicides 300%. 

Street drug selling offers low income youth economic 
opportunity which is more lucrative than the limited legitimate 
opportunities available to youth. Through drug dealing and gang 
participation, youths can have fancy cloths and weapors. Glamour 
commands respect. Disrespect is answered with violencr.-. With this 
mmd-set, violence tends to beget more, as everyone tries to gain 
respect. Shootings over hand signs and beatings over dress 
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illustrate the extremes this mind-set reaches. 

The citizens of Pima County are afraid. This fear is fed by 
direct contact or media coverage of gang related incidents such as 
these : 

- the robbery of a bank by a band of armed men who pistol 
whipped employees 

- the robbing and shooting of a cab driver by five male 
clients who left him for dead 

- the shooting of a young man in a bar because of the way he 
wore his hat 

- the murder of a sixteen year old gang member and wounding of 
an innocent bystander hanging out in a parking lot 

- the drive-by murder of a middle school student walking home 
from school 

- the drive-by murder of a high school student during school 

hours 

- the near fatal drive-by shooting of a four year old girl 
with her mother in a park because of someone else throwing hand 
signs 

These events shape the way we think about our community and 
safety. Much of this violence has received extensive media 
coverage. People are afraid to walk in their neighborhoods. 
Parents are worried about the safety of their children in school. 

Our children are in danger not only from violence but from the 
pervasive influence of destructive lifestyles. During the summer 
1991, police served a search warrant on an active crack house, an 
apartment which was extremely busy especially in the early morning 
hours. The individual arrested was a knov^n gang member. When 
officers entered the apartment, they found five children under the 
age of ten with the adults. There were no toys, L'^oks or even a 
television in the home. The refrigerator was empty. Two of the 
older children detailed the operation of the crack house. This was 
their only developmental life experience. 

Tucson defines a community that has a high level of low income 
residents, with resulting problems that induce low-income youth to 
be tempted by gang lifestyles. More specifically, the low income 
neighborhoods have been most prone to gang activities. 

Less than three years ago, when the Tucson Police Department 
formed its gang unit, there were approximately four hundred 
identified gang members. Today, there are over 1,700. 

Tucson is experiencing many of the national trends involving 
youth violence. This increase in youth violence is rooted in gang 
related activities. Consequently, the primary focus of our efforts 
should be directed towards education, early intervention, 
prevention and long term incarceration. 

The Tucson Police Department is actively involved in 
supporting city programs which provide ilternatives for youth and 
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private organizations and neighborhood programs similarly focused. 
We have committed substantial resources to the education and early 
intervention of "at risk youth." Two sergeants, one detective and 
seventeen officers are assigned to provide educational information 
and positive choices/role models to youth, kindergarten through 
middle school. Part of these officers' responsibilities is to 
ensure the safe educational environment in which all available 
resources can be directed towards providing positive choices. The 
concept is to identify topics of interest to youth, identify 
resources within the community that would enable these topics of 
youth interest to be readily available and easily accessible. 

The Tucson Police Department has also reorganized the Gang 
Unit with components of intervention/prevention and follow up 
investigations to affect long term incarceration. 

However, this problem will not be eradicated by the efforts of 
law enforcement alcne. Youth violence is a result of the societal 
issues that have already been addressed. We must all actively 
participate in the partnership of identifying resources and 
directing them towards youth specific problems. Most importantly, 
each of us must assume the function of mentor and role model for 
all youth within our community. The Tucson Police Department's 
Youth and Family Services sectio:. is designed to address the 
multifaceted dimensions of youth development. We seek the support 
of community resources, community programs, and political direction 
towards long range active commitment in this concept. 

Although there is little question that youth violence is on 
the increase there is no question that without the investment in 
our children today, we will all pay an enormous price tomorrow. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Chief Hedtke, very much. It is 
very, very encouraging to hear local officials, as I just have from 
the two of you and others, say that they're not just looking to the 
Federal Government for the answers. We obviously don't have 
them. Even if we had the money, we don't have them, but to call 
on the community. Being a native Tucsonian. I think that is where 
the answer is, too, and I am so glad to hear that from the chief of 
police. 

Judge Collins, thank you for joining us today. I know you have a 
busy schedule at the juvenile court, and we appreciate your taking 
the time to be with us today. 



Judge Collins. Thank you. Senator. I am going to stick v/ith my 
prepared remarks so I don't get myself in trouble. 

Let me say that Tucson and Pima Ck)unty are becoming just like 
other large metropolitan areas. The influence of gangs and violence 
have not failed to pay us a visit, and they didn't just get here. 

In 1988, there were 12 children arrested for homicide in Pima 
County, and my memory tells me that at that time barely a ripple 
of public interest surfaced. In 1989, 1990, and 1991, the numbers 
were five or six children involved in homicide. Once again, it 
seemed barely anyone took notice. But in 1992, we had a banner 
year. There were 22 children involved in homicides. Some of those 
cases were spectacular. The news media played them up, and they 
drew public attention to a problem that we now face. 

The instance of violent crime went from 1,016 in 1988 to 2,078 in 
1992. By this I mean committed by juveniles. In 5 years, it doubled. 
We have seen a significant increase in the number of children 
under age 14 being brought before the juvenile court. In 1992, there 
were 3,164 instances of children under the age of 14 involved in 
some type of offense, and 646 were violent offenses. In fact, one of 
the alleged homicide crimes was committed by one 14 years old. 

Lf t me briefly mention some of the reasons why I think we have 
a large and rapid increase in the violent juvenile crime. We need to 
recognize that being a child today is much more difficult than it 
has ever been. Today's children are faced with guns, gangs, drugs, 
low self-esteem, lack of discipline, and the temptation of doing 
things the easy way. These children see the crumbling of this Na- 
tion's infrastructure, and they can honestly wonder what will be 
left for them. 

They have seen us cut funding to educational institutions and 
the failure to fully fund social programs designed to help them. 
They see portrayals of a glamorous life on television and the 
movies. They feel a sense of anger and frustration. The violence 
that they see on the screen has little to do with their own reality of 
life. Like all children before them, today's children have no real 
sense of their own mortality. Those who do, do not care. They have 
been brought up in a society that gives great weight to the materi- 
al things a person possess and less and less to the moral content of 
their cjfiaracter. 

I must also point out that many children today live in single- 
parent homes. More children today come home from school and 
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expect to stay alone, not just for an hour or two but for some all 
night. 

It is difficult to say exactly what causes kids to be involved in 
crime. We know there are certain risk factors, however. We know 
if a child goes to school hungry he will not be able to pay attention 
in class. We know if a child is ill clothed, he won't be able to pay 
attention in class because of the attention he himself gets because 
he looks different from everybody else. 

We know if a child feels disassociated from those around him 
that he also will not do well. We know that drugs, alcohol, and 
weapons of all types are easily accessible. 

Social scientists tell us now that if one of your parents is an alco- 
holic, your chances of being one are enhanced greatly. If you were 
an abused child, chances are you will continue to be involved in 
abusive relationships. 

We now use such as terms as unbonded, fetal alcohol S5Tidrome, 
crack babies, emotionally handicapped, delayed, and latch-key kids. 
These words were quite foreign to our vocabulary 20 or 30 years 
ago. 

Let me offer some solutions. First of all, we still deal with chil- 
dren much as we did 20 or 30 years ago. Probation officers are typi- 
cally swamped with too many cases to handle to give much quality 
of supervision. Most rehabilitation programs are ill funded to run 
the way they should, and in the few good progi-ams that exist, only 
a small number of kids will ever be served. 

Many programs, local. State, or national, that target early inter- 
vention are the first ones cut in budget crunches. We give a lot of 
lip service to being concerned about our children, but not a whole 
lot of anything else. 

The children that we are talking about are typically identified by 
the lack of discipline, poor social skills, and poor school perform- 
ance. The programs that deal with these children by and large are 
the same today as they were 20 years ago, and by that I mean 
almost nonexistent. Those that do exist are expensive and far from 
home. 

I recently heard an educator say, "Our school system treats kids 
today in education the same way it did back in 1990." We have to 
change the way we deliver services. We have not kept up with the 
changes in our society that affect our children, and our children 
mirror society as a whole. The problems that adults have, our chil- 
dren have. 

We need to design a system that is adequately funded to deal 
with the problems of today's youth. We must form an educational 
model that is geared to educate the difficult child. We must teach 
basic social skills and acceptable modes of behavior. If the juvenile 
system is to work in the present and in the future, it must be ade- 
quately funded and encouraged to develop new ways of dealing 
with children. 

We should also note that the greatest population now being 
served by the juvenile justice system are of minority extraction. 
The few good programs that exist outside of juvenile court pro- 
grams often have not dealt with the minority child. Most do not 
have minority employees. Minority children have not often had op- 
portunities to participate in these programs. These children have 
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been run through a system that bears little relationship to their re- 
ality. They do not often see a face the hue of their own. Their 
ethnic ways are often misunderstood. 

We must design programs to reach children early, not when they 
first commit a crime but even before. We must have supportive 
programs available to children from birth. 

It is a frightening time for children today in our society. It is a 
total shame in our society that guns, crack, and prison cells are 
more readily available to them than education and social services. 

Thank you. Senator. [Applause.] 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Raner Collins follows:] 
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May 27, 1993 



The Honorable Dennis DeConcini, U.S. Senator^ 
United States Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 
United States Senate 
Washington^ D.C., 20510-0302 

Dear Senator DeConcini: 

I would like first to thank the subcommittee for allowing 
me to address you on the issue of juvenile violence. Very 
recently juvenile crime and the violence associated with it 
has sky rocketed in our nation. I want to share with you 
what we in Tucson and Pima County are experiencing. Then I 
will share with you what I believe are some of the reasons 
for this increase in juvenile violence and crime. I will 
also share some possible solutions. 

Tucson and Pima County are becoming just like oth^ar large 
metropolitan areas. The influence of gangs and violence 
have not failed to pay us a visit. 

In 1988 there war* 12 children arrested for attempted 
homicide or homicide in Pima County. My memory tells me 
that at that time barely a ripple of public interest 
surfaced. The numbers for 1989, 1990 and 1991 were either 
5 or 6 children involved in homicide or homicide 

attempts . Once again, it seemed barely anyone took 
notice. In 1992, however, we had a banner year in that at 
least 22 children were arrested for homicide or attempted 
homicide. Some of those cases were spectacular in the 
nature in which the press covered them and therefore/ drew 
public attention to the problem tVat we now face. 

Aggravated Assault charges in which weapons may have been 
used , either knives , guns , or sticks , went from 166 
occurrences in 1988 to 590 in 1992. Domestic violence 
incidences went from 212 in 1988 to 567 in 1992. In the 
categories of homicide, attempted homicide, kidnapping , 
rape, robbery, aggravated assault, .threatening, 
endangerment , simple assault^ domestic violence, child 
molesting, sexual offenses, and arson in which lives were 
endangered, the total number of occurrences went from 1,016 
in 1988, to 2,078 in 1992. This means that in five years 
the total occurrences in these areas had doubled. 

There are other weapons charges such as Carrying a 
Concealed Weapon, which went from 70 in 1988, to 222 in 
1992. These figures leave no doubt that violent juvenile 
crime is on the rise in Tucson and Pima County. 
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We had seen a decrease in the use of drugs for a while with 
these children and now drug u89 and court involvement are 
also on the rise. 

We have also seen a significant increase in the number of 
children aged 14 and under being brought before the 
juvenile court. In 1992 there were 3,164 children under 
the age of fourteen arrested for some type of offense. These 
children are also involved in violent crime. In 1992 there 
were 646 violent occurrences attributed to youth under 
fourteen. in fact, one of the alleged homicide 

participants was only fourteen years old. 

Let me talk about what I believe are some of the reasons 
for the large and rapid increase in violent juvenile 
crime. We need to recognize that being a child today Is 
much more difficult than it has ever been. Today's 
children are faced with guns, gangs, drugs, low self- 
esteem, lack of discipline and the temptation of doing 
things the easy way. 

These chi Idren see the crumbling of this nation ' s 
infrastructure and they can honestly wonder what will be 
left for them. They have seen us cut funding to 
educational institutions and the failure to fully fund 
social programs designed to help them. They see portrayals 
of a glamorous life on television and the movies. They 
feel a sense of anger and frustration. Tho violence that 
they see on the screen has little to do with their 
reality. Like all children before them, today's children 
have no real sense of their own mortality. Those who do, 
do not care. They have been brought up in a society that 
gives great weight to what material things a person 
possesses and less and leas to the moral content ot their 
character. 

I must also point out that we have had a breakdown in 
family values. In fact, the very existence of the family 
has broken down. More children today live in single parent 
homes . More children today come home from school and are 
expected to stay alone, not just for an hour or two, but 
for some^ all night. 

In Juvenile Court you see children from all walks of life 
with all types of problems. X have encountered children 
who have been abused by their parents. This could be an 
explanation for why they are in trouble. I have seen 
children whose parents have done everything they possibly 
can, and the children st.lll wind up in trouble. Therefore, 
being able to say exactly what causes a child to turn to a 
life of crime Is a difficult thing. However, we must be 
aware of certain risk factors. We know that if a child 
goes to school hungry, he will not be able to pay attention 
to what is happening in the classroom. We know that if a 
kid is ill clothed, he will not be able to pay attention to 
what is happening in the classroom because of the attention 
the other children will pay to him. We know that if a 
child fep-.is disassociated from those around him, that child 
will also not do well. We know that drugs, alcohol and 
weapons of all types are easily accessible. Social 
Sci#vntists tell us now that if one of your parents is 
alcoholic, your chances of being one are enhanced greatly. 




If you were an abused child, chances are you will continue 
to be involved in abusive relationships. We now use such 
terns as "unbonded," "fetal alcohol syndrome," "crack 
babies," "emotionally handicapped," "delayed," and 
"latchkey kids". These words were quite foreign to our 
vocabulary twenty to thirty years ago. 

I have encountered children in Juvenile Court who have a 
variety of responses when asked why they are involved in 
trouble. One response that stuck with me is with a victim 
who was involved in a gang-related shooting. He had been 
shot in the stomach. His startling remark was that he was 
surprised that being shot hurt. 

What are some of the solutions to curb this rise in 
violent crime? First of all, we still deal with children 
today much as we did twenty years ago. Probation Officers 
are typically swamped with too many cases to give much 
quality supervision. Most rehabilitation programs are ill 
funded to run the way they should. In the few good 
programs that exist, only a small number of children will 
ever be served. 

Many programs, local, state or national, that target early 
intervention, are the first ones cut in budget crunches. 
We give a lot of lip service to being concerned about our 
children, but not a whole lot of anything else. 

It is still a relief to say that most children today, like 
the children twenty or thirty years ago do not get involved 
with the juvenile justice system. For those children who 
get involved, the vast majority make only one or two trips 
and they shape up. There is however, a "hard core" (for 
lack of a better term to use), group of children who need 
something more than writing a letter of apology, paying 
restitution or performing community service. These 
children are typically identified by their lack of 
discipline, poor social skills and poor school 
perfoinnance . The programs that deal with these children by 
and large are the same today that they were twenty years 
ago, almost nonexistent. Those that exist are expensive, 
long-term, and in the case of most residential treatment 
centers, far from home, 

I heard an educator say recently that we have the same 
basic educational system for our schools that we had in the 
early 1900' s. For the most part, our delivery of probation 
type services for juveniles is the samtt as it was twanty or 
thirty years ago. 

We have not kept up with the changes In our society that 
affect our children. Our kids mirror society as a whole. 
The problems that adults have are shared by our children. 

We need to be able to reduce probation officer caseloads so 
they can spend more time trying to help these children 
learn some of the social skills that they will need to 
survive. We need to create educational opportunities to 
work with these children. We should also note that the 
greatest popu lat ions represented in our juveni le 
institutions today are of minority extraction. The few 

good programs that exist outside of juvenile institutions 
often have not dealt with the minority child. Moat do not 
have minority employees. Minority children have not often 
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had opportunities to participate in these programs. These 
children have been run through a system that bears little 
relationship to their reality. They do not often see a 
face the hue of their own. Their ethnic ways are often 
mi sunders tood . 

We are still trying to understand the dynamics of these 
children's lives. Their dysfunctional families are 

different from those that we have ever known. A child from 
drug abusing or alcoholic parents now has a different 
outlook on life from a child from a substance abusing 
fiunily twenty years ago. The penalties faced by a drug 
abuser are significantly more severe than those faced by an 
alcohol abuser. The stigma attached to drug use is so much 
greater than that attached to one who drinks alcohol. 

Solution: We need to design a system that is adequately 
funded to deal with the problems of today's youth. We must 
form an educational model that is geared to educate the 
difficult child. We must teach basic social skills and 
acceptable modes of behavior. If the juvenile system is to 
work in the present and in the future it must be adequately 
funded and encouraged to develop new ways to deal with 
children. 

This country has currently locked up over a million of Its 
people. If the juvenile system fails to g^t the funding it 
needs on the front end, we shall pay dearly on the back 
end. This is not only a waste of money but also a wast« of 
life. 

Programs must be designed to reach children early, not 
just when they first commit the crime, but even before ♦ We 
must have supportive programs available to children from 
birth. 

It is a frightening time for children today. It is a total 
shame in our society that guns, crack and prison cells are 
more readily available to them than education and social 
services* 

I thank you for your interest and the opportunity to 
address you. 




R^her C. Collins, Presiding Judge 
P4ma County Juvenile Court 
Division 22 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much, Judge Collins. 

I want to thank the Sierra Vista Police Department for sending 
Gary Smith here to give us a little perspective on the rural prob- 
lem of violence and gangs and what have you. We welcome you, 
Mr. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF GARY L. SMITH 
Mr. Smith. Thank you, Senator, 

Some of the information I am going to give is going to make 
Sheriff Dupnik and Chief Hedtke jealous. I would like to paint a 
little picture of Sierra Vista. It is a small community in southeast- 
ern Arizona. It is about 80 or 90 miles southeast of Tucson here, 
and we have a low crime rate. That is kind of one of the hidden 
secrets of Sierra Vista. It is a very low-crime-rate city. 

For example, we have never had a bank robbery. In 1986 and 
1987, we had no murders. In 1988, we had one. In 1989, we had one. 
In 1990 and 1991, we had none. 

The street gang problem came to Sierra Vista, we can trace it 
back to 1987 when all of a sudden we started getting a lot of calls 
to our high school about fights, assaults, and they kept telling us 
the kids were wearing blue bandannas. And we saw the gang prob- 
lem grow. 

It has continued to grow. Right now in Sierra Vista we believe 
we have six street gangs with about 125 active members and maybe 
125 associates. In 1992, we had 10 gang-related shootings. We had 
two homicides. One of them was gang-related. 

That is kind of in the rural community the perspective of how 
the gangs and violence have affected our crime problem. It has 
gone from nothing to those incidents that shock the community. 

What did we do as a rural community? Probably what Tucson 
has done and Phoenix and everywhere else. We responded by sup- 
pression. We tried to put a lot of these people in jail and chase 
them out to Tucson. We kept giving out these pamphlets to come 
here. It didn't work. They are still down there. 

We discovered very quickly we needed the community to help us 
as police agency. We went to the schools for their help. We have 
gone to the neighborhoods, and just this last year we formed a 
street gang task force. It has various committees: a jobs committee, 
finance committee. Our community has gone from one of denial of 
the problem to acceptance, and now what can we do about it? I see 
that going on here in Tucson, and Sierra Vista, it is a lot smaller, 
so we can work with our community a lot better. 

The problem for the future I think is not going to go away. All 
the indicators are still here, the family dysfunction, the economic 
uncertainty, racism, substance abuse, overburdened criminal jus- 
tice system, and the educational system is more demanding also. 

The target of gang activity in our community, and everywhere 
else, I think, will continue to be youth. Wherever youth works, 
plays, and learns, they are certainly going to be subjected to some 
kind of gang activity or violence. I tell people in Sierra Vista do 
not underestimate the potential danger from street gangs. One 
bullet can bring serious tragedy to a family and to a community. 
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As an example, in 1992» a fellow by the name of John Thomas, 
who was active military, was an Arizona Ranger, a volunteer la.w 
enforcement organizations, had worked a bingo game that night, 
and one of the things they hire out for is to escort money deposits 
to banks and so on after bingo games at the Lions Club. The Rang- 
ers then take the money they earn, and they donate it to services 
in our community. 

He was standing at the back of a bank helping with that deposit, 
and the gang member around the front was robbing a customer of 
his money. And John Thomas didn't know that. The gang member 
saw him when he ran around back and assassinated him, shot him 
in the head several times. That is when our community got very 
much involved with the gang problem. 

That particular suspect was eventually taken into custody. Four 
months earlier he had attempted to assassinate a rival gang 
member in Sierra Vista. That attempt was unsuccessful. 

We found in dealing with the problem that the community is 
afraid of these people, with good reason, the violence, and we have 
been able to put them in jail through narcotics enforcement and 
some other strategies. 

I feel as a law enforcement officer than penalties for gang-relat- 
ed activities must be levied to the full extent of the law. Removal 
from the community of the most violent gang members has proven 
effective in the short term, but it is only a band-aid to the problem. 

I feel as a law enforcement officer that our role, one of our roles 
is continued aggressive suppression tactics. Somebody has to do it. 
That is our part of the community service. 

The resource demand upon law enforcement to respond to gang 
problems will be significant and may become singularly the niost 
expensive service operation for any law enforcement organization. 
In 1989, when we had a very serious gang problem and we were 
learning to control it, we expended our entire year's overtime 
budget in 60 days to try and beef up our patrols and handle the 
problem. 

Funding, of course, as you have heard today, is a critical issue 
when these problems arise. In addition to all the family fights, bur- 
glaries, and thefts, law enforcement has been forced to deal with 
the gangs without asking do we want to or not. They have just 
come upon us. They are very expensive, a very resource-consuming 
problem to deal with. 

Rural America too shares the menaces of increasing violence and 
street gang activity. Sierra Vista is a good community. You can go 
there in the mornings and the evenings, and people are out with 
their families walking. There is also the hidden dark side, and I 
think every community in this country has those problems. 

This increasing phenomenon of violence and street gangs demon- 
strate important failures of our socioeconomic institutions. The epi- 
demic of violence and street gangs is not only an urban problem, it 
is a rural problem as well. And I think until some of the ideas are 
implemented that we have heard today, it just isn't going to go 
away. 

Thank you. Senator, for having me. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 
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WRITTEN COPY OF FACTS PREPARED BY SARGENT 
GARY L. SMITH, GAMG SPECIALIST FOR THE 
SIERRA VISTA POLICE DEPARTMENT 

PVE RVIEW 

For the past two decades, some disturbing trends have appeared in our country 
that make violence and gang activity a concern for many communities. Urban sprawl, 
population growth, high unemployment, increased family dysfunction, and the declining 
economy are carrying violence and street gangs out of the inner cities and into smaller 
urban areas. 

The Arizona Department of Public Safety, which acts aa the state repository for 
street gang intelligence, reported 9.010 gang members in Arizona by 1991 (DPS 1991 
Report 137). Street gang migration has also extended to Slen-a Vista where the Sierra 
Vista Police Department has identified 125 full-time gang members and about the same 
number of associate members. 

The emergence of street gang activity In Sierra Vista can be traced back to 1987. 
During the .atter part of 1987 the Sien-a Vista Police Department began receiving a 
noticeable Increase in calls for service relating to assaults, disturbances, and 
Intimidations at and near Buena High School, the only high school in Sierra Vista. A 
calls for service report compiled by the Department showed a 50 percent increase in 
these types of calls compared to 1986. This trend continued Into 1992 with reported 
incidents at or near the high school increasing by 1 1 percent in 1 989, 1 8 percent in 
1990. and 1 5 percent in 1 991 . 

These Incidents shared the common denominators of: Teenagers, proximity 
to youth gathering places, and lastly, large numbers of participants. 

Witnesses and victims at the Incidents reported participants wore blue bandannas 
which suggested the participants were street gang members. 

The Sierra Vista Police Department responded by intensifying patrols near the high 
school and other popular youth gathering places. Uquor violations and weapon 
violations were strictly enforced, any criminal violations by suspected gang members 
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resulted in arrest and lastiy, any gang member committing a traffic violation received a 
written citation. 

Identification of tlie gang members was felt to be critical. Officers were issued 
cameras and encouraged to photograpti any suspected gang members and their 
vehicles. In less than three months, most of the budgeted overtime for the fiscal year 
was expended and no film budget remained. A Juvenile Enforcement Officer (J.E.O.) 
position and a Drug Abuse Resistance Education (D.A.R.E.) position were created by the 
City Council. The resources allocated to the problem were extensive. 

The general approach by the Department was two pronged. Besides the above 
described suppression taaics. gang awareness by the community became important. 
The Sierra Vista Police Department organized awareness seminars for community groups 
and for the educational community in particular. 

By early 1988 the efforts of the Department began to loose intensity. Many 
gang members were jailed or had left the community. The increased patrol efforts were 
reduced, specialized enforcement actions were decreased and in general, there existed 
a feeling of having completed a successful anli-crime campaign. Few additional 
resources were committed to street g y enforcement activities. 

During the next few years, In response to the suppression tactics of the 
Department, gang incidents went underground. Colored bandannas were not worn in 
public and persons no longer admitted membership to gangs. Large fights relocated to 
the unincorporated areas surrounding the community. Few victims of gang incidents 
came fonward to report crimes. In substance, the problems were successfully moved 
from public view, but had not been eliminated. 

By late 1991, the violence and street gang issues again became an integral part 
of the Sierra Vista Police Department's agenda. This was made apparent at a city council 
work session, during which curtailing gangs and violence, was assigned as a long term 
objective for the Police Department. The community had again become concerned with 
the increasing number of gang related incidents near Buena High School and other 
youth gathering places. By the end of 1991 the calls for service near Buena High School 
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relating to assaults, disturbances, and Intimidations had Increased 94 percent above the 
1GB6 level. 

Gang activity In Sierra Vista during 1952 seemed to have matured Into what many 
people would believe Is exclusive to only large cities. During 1992 the community 
experienced an unprecedented number of gang related shootings and gang member 
arrests. Qang activity received significant amounts of coverage by the local media as 
well as the Tucson media. Sierra Vista gang connections were traced to Phoenix, 
Tucson and most of the surrounding communities of Cochise county. 1992 marked the 
birth of a community task force organized to battle the street gangs. 

In early 1992 Sierra Vista experienced several commercial burglaries In which 
firearms were the main targets of the incidents. Some persons eventually linked to the 
crimes were believed to owe drug money to members of the Maryvale Gangster Crips 
and were intent on using the guns to settle the debts. In one case In which a gun store 
was broken Into, the three teenaged suspects claimed to be arming themselves to do 
battle against the gangjs. None of the suspects felt help would be forthcoming, against 
the gangs, from their parents, the police or school authorities. 

In March of 1992 four Ft. Huachuca soldiers shot a person in a neighborhood in 
an attempt to assassinate him. This person was a member of the Maryvale Gangster 
Crips and an alleged narcotic's dealer. This incident sharply increased the violence 
potential between the existing street gangs in Sierra Vista and tensions were very high. 
Fate intervened, at least somewhat, and the gang member was killed in early April In a 
car accident. Emotions remained tense. His associates did attempt to shoot one of the 
Q.l.'s during the summer at an apartment complex. 

March also saw the arrest of two Westslde Crips from Phoenix for selling crack 
cocaine at a local motel. A military dependant was also present at the time of arrest. 
Tlie suspects boasted their gang was going to control the drug trade In Sierra Vista. 

It became evident to the Sierra Vista Police Department that a covert narcotic's 
operation would be the moat effective means of trying to control the increasing violence 
of the street gangs. The operation ended by early summer and resulted in the arrests 
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of five ot the most active and violent gang members, A sixth remains at large and Is 
believed out of the area. 

May of 1992 resulted In the indictment of a Maryvale Gangster Crip for his role in 
a drug related homicide In Tucson. Other Sierra Vista gang members are believ:: d to 
have some involvement In that homicide. The second indicted suspect, "Diamond", was 
a Phoenix gang member. 

During April the Gang Reduction, Awareness, Prevention & 
Education{G.R.A,P.E.) task force was formed In hopes of eliciting community 
Involvement to help solve the gang problem. The force relies on volunteers and 
Is made up of five subcommittees which generate activity through G.R.A.P.E. These 
committees are fund raising, graffiti abatement, suppression, job's committee and the 
activity's committee. 

A record number of auto thefts plagued the community during 1992. By May 
a cooperative Investigation with the Cochise County Sheriffs Department had 
revealed a Latin gang, the Varrios Nueve Nostomos(V.N.E.)t were involved in many 
of the thefts. It was believed the vehicles were taken to Mexico and traded for cash 
or drugs. In November SVPD arrested several members of the Tucson V.N.E. and 
the Sierra Vista V.N.E. for multiple auto thefts and burglaries in both jurisdictions. 

Gang related fights, shootings ar^d increased reports of shots fired calls 
continued to grow in the first half of 1992. The shooting Incidents seemed to peak 
in July after Arizona Ranger John Thomas was killed by one of the same suspects 
who had earlier shot the Maryvale Gangster Crip in March. Community reaction was 
outrage at the court system and shock about the violence. 
Trying to keep suspected gang members locked up, the Sierra Vista Police 
Department began monitoring court appearances of suspected gang members and 
working closely with prosecutorti for stiff sentences and strict release conditions. 

The last reported gang related shooting for 1992 was reported August 16th 
when a vehicle was shot with a shotgun while parked at a residence. 
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In September a new gang emerged calling themselves the United Front(U.F.), 
a skinhead group. They were featured on the front page of the local newspaper and 
claimed a membership of 30 persons. They further claimed they were "two-toned", 
I.e., non-racist. "U.F." graffiti began appearing In Sierra Vista after the article was 
published. 

A violence conference was held during November in Sierra Vista. The 
conference sought to bring together community and area leaders to begin 
formulating strategies that would Impact our community's Increased violence. The 
conference was sponsored by G.RAP.E. end the F.B.I. The four major areas 
addressed were violence In schools, violence In the family, violence In our 
neighborhoods, and the acculturation of violence. The conference received a large 
amount of media coverage and reaction from the community was very positive. 

Five major gangs were identified in the Sierra Vista area during 1992. These 
were: Maryvaie Gangster Crips, Varrlos Nueve Nostomos, Santos Dei Varrlo, Lynch 
Mob Crips, and the United Front. The MVQ was active in narcotic trafficking and was 
the most violent gang. The VNE was active in auto thefts, narcotic trafficking and 
graffiti incide m VNE graffiti was seen in Bisbee, Douglas, and Tombstone. 

The estimated number of full-time gang members Is 125, with another 125 
associate members. This number is the law enforcement estimate of active gang 
members. Local gang members and community youth have told the Sierra Vista 
Police Department the number of members is higher than the law enforcement 
estimate. 

1992 GANG frRRE$T TfrLL^ 

The following table depicts the number of gang arrests made by SVPD during 
1992( by crime), also noting the number of gang related shootings. 
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YEAR TO D/ 


\TE ACTIVITY 


SUMMARY 




UQUORVIOL 
ARRESTS 
14 


OlS. COND. 
ARRESTS 
14 


WEAPON VIOL 
ARRESTS 
10 


CURFEW 
ARRESTS 
13 


NARCOTICS 
ARRESTS 
10 


THEFT RELATED 
ARRESTS 
20 


RUNAWAY 
ARRESTS 
2 


ASSAULT 
ARRESTS 
9 


GANG RELATED 
SHOOTINGS 
10 


ROBBERY 
ARR\xSTS 
2 


TRAFFIC VIOL 
ARRESTS 
5 


WARRANT 
ARRESTS 

e 


HOMfClDE 
ARRESTS 
1 


OTHER 
ARRESTS 
16 


TOTAL 
ARRESTS 
124 



1993 ACTIViTy 

Qanfl related violence in 1993 has continued to plague the commw'nity. Thus 
far five gang related shootings have been reported to law enforcement authorities. 
A new gang, Criminal High Tower Clique (C.H.T.C.), has been identified and Involved 
In several of the shootings. The United Front Skinheads liave become Increasingly 
active and have accounted for at least six gang related violent assaults. 
The law enforcement portion of the Q.R.A.P.E. Task Force Is continuing to Improve 
its networking and now Includes moot of the law enforcement agencies in the 
eouthern portion of the Cochise County. 

A May 1993 stolen vehicle arrest of a Sierra Vista V.N.E. gang member, with 
that of a Tucson gang member, illustrate the continuing collaboration of urban gangs 
with rural gangs. In 1992 The Sierra Vista Police Department recorded 96 stolen 
vehicles. This trend is expected to continue into the future. 

The Arizona Department of Public Safety and the Cochise County Sheriffs 
Department have each assigned an officer part-time to work only gang related 
Incidents. 

SUMMARY & FUTURE PREDICTIONS 

With a strong feeling of certainty, gang problems are predicted to continue 
through the coming year and Into the future as well. The many factors which create 
the conditions allowing street gangs to flourish still trouble our country and the 
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community. Some more prominent factors are: family dysfunction, economic 
uncertainty, racism, substance abuse, an overburdened criminal justice system, and 
ail ever more demanding educational system. Law enforcement hac co.ne to realize 
it cannot resolve gang problems alone. Studies are showing the gang problem is 
a manifestation of many social ills and any solution will require the cooperation of all 
facets of a community. 

The target of gang activity and violence will continue to be youth. Wherever 
youth works, plays or ieams, they will most certainly be subjected to some kind of 
gang activity. 

The potential danger from street gangs to our community cannot be 
overestimated. A single Ill-aimed bullet can bring Instantaneous tragedy to the 
community. Past experience In large urban areas have shown violence and other 
criminal activity come with the gangs. 

Covert narcotic's operations alnould be maintained to keep constant pressure 
on the gangs by law enforcement. Penalties for gang related activities must be 
levied to the full extent of the law. Removal from the community of the most violent 
gang members has proven effective In the short-term; and continued suppression 
tactics muttt ba malnfln^d^ 

The resource demand upon law enforcement to respond to gang problems 
will be significant and may become singularly the most expensive service operation 
for any law enforcement organization. Funding to law enforcement agencies Is 
critical In order to continue the vigilance against street gangs. 

Rural Amerlca.too, shares the menaces of increasing violence and street gang 
activity. These Increasing phenomenon demonstrate important failures of our 
socioeconomic institutions. The epidemic of violence and street gangs is not only 
an urban problem, It Is a rural problem as well. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. I wish 
you would please extend our appreciation to Chief Montgomery for 
having you here, taking you from your duties there. It was very 
helpful. 

Ms. Treadwell-Rubin, we appreciate the County Attorney Steve 
Neely, as well, having you here as head of the Juvenile Division. 
You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF PAMELA TREADWELL-RUBIN 
Ms. Treadwell-Rubin. Thanks. I just finished about a 20-month 
stint as the supervisor of our juvenile unit at the county attorney's 
office. We have a self-contained unit at the Juvenile Court Center 
that is responsible for making decisions about whether children 
who get referred to the center will be approved for diversionary 
programs, whether petitions of delinquency or incorrigibility will 
be filed to actually bring them into court, and also whether trans- 
fer petitions to treat them as adults in their prosecutions will be 
filed, and we prosecute those cases. In addition to that, we deal 
with adoptions and mental health placements for juveniles out at 
the center. 

I think judge Collins did an excellent job in providing you with 
some background about the changes that have occurred at the Ju- 
venile Court Center. I would just like to add a couple of thoughts to 

that. . Q 

I have been at the Juvenile Court Center for a little over 1« 
months on two separate occasions, about 4 years apart, and during 
the time that I was away, I was shocked to discover, even in 4 
years, how much the situation had changed and how much what 
kids were facing had changed. 

When I first got to juvenile court, never having had any experi- 
ence out there before, I was pretty surprised to discover that kids 
as young as 15 were doing things like committing aggravated as- 
saults, robberies. They were victimizing not just people their own 
ages, but adults as well. , , . u , 

I soon learned, especially in trying to deal with this problem 
now, that that was probably, 4 years ago, the good old days com- 
pared to what we face now. There are more and more kids who are 
being referred at younger and younger ages. When I was there 
before, it was very unusual for a child to be referred at the mini- 
mum jurisdictional age, which was 8. Now that is happening a lot 
more frequently, and it is also happening that those kids at that 
young an age are presenting with very substantial treatment 
needs, and many more treatment needs than can usually be han- 
dled in any kind of out-of-court unit, which is where the youngest 
kids usually are dealt with as first- or second-time offenders. 

We are seeing more and more female offenders, and last year we 
saw an increase in the number of violent and serious female of- 
fenders, which is a very severe problem. Judge Collins gave you an 
idea that there is currently being looked at whether or not there is 
a racial disparity and some issues about racial access to certain 
types of treatment programs. And I am here to tell you that I 
think there is also a gender-based one as well. 
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I think that the services that exist for girls in our system right 
now are currently wholly inadequate, especially to deal with the 
kinds of violent kids that are coming through the system. And I 
think that is going to be a severe problem. 

The other issue is that we are now seeing second-generation de- 
linquent kids. Kids whose parents were themselves delinquents and 
had cases in the Juvenile Court Center are now seeing their kids 
return to that Court Center as well. 

We do know that if you have a sibling who has been a delinquent 
or has received a delinquent referral, that you are more likely to 
become a delinquent yourself. We don't probably know as much 
about the effect of that parental delinquency, but certainly it is 
only one symptom of the problems that we see. 

It is very clear, as you have already heard, that there is a signifi- 
cant lack of parental availability to children these days and a lack 
of parental guidance to children. 

We are looking toward other agencies and other service provid- 
ers to fill that gap, but they can never do the same kind of job as 
adequately as an actual parent can. There are going to be people 
involved in a child's life who will serve as surrogate parents and 
who can have some effective, positive role, and we should all try to 
expand those types of services. But we do have to look at the 
nature of our family structure today. It has very definitely 
changed, and probably not for the better. And now it is affecting 
certainly the lives of the delinquent kids we see, but I dare say it is 
affecting lives of kids that maybe are not delinquent but who are 
on the fringes of trouble, and maybe who even come from what we 
would consider *'good" backgrounds or higher socioeconomic sta- 
tuses. Those folks are having kids that maybe they can't pay atten- 
tion to just as well as the lower economic status people are. 

We need to be honest about the nature of our problems in every 
community. We need to recognize that while gangs are a serious 
problem of violence in our community, they are not the only expla- 
nation for why we have violence. They are a lot of other explana- 
tions as well. And it is also not true to assume that gangs will 
never affect my child, never affect my race, never affect my neigh- 
borhood. In the past year, we have seen throughout the community 
that that is absolutely not true. And I dare say folks who thought 
that they would never see gang activity in their neighborhoods are 
now seeing it. 

So we need to take this issue on as a community and as a neigh- 
borhood because those are where the strengths are. That is where 
the good networking is. That is where the knowledge of individual 
people is. And I would like to echo Chief Hedtke s comments in 
that regard. 

I think that while there are some Federal things that can be ac- 
complished—and I am going to list a few of those things that I 
think you can do and play an important role in this — the vast ma- 
jority of effort to turn this problem around has to come from local 
resources and local communities. And it doesn't necessarily have to 
cost a lot of money. It is going to require time. It is going to require 
volunteerism on the part of the community members, and it does 
require a lot of mentoring and a lot of skill building, because there 
are definitely folks who need help in knowing what to do with 
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their kids and knowing how to build values for them, because they 
may not have had a good value system themselves to begin with. 

So there are a lot of ways that community members can help. 
There are a lot of ways that we can get involved in mentoring as 
business people to expand the opportunities for minorities and for 
youth to become employed. So the more that we can do on a volun- 
teer basis, that will only augment the efforts that we can accom- 
plish through the money that we can raise. 

In everything that we do, we need to hold kids above all else. We 
need to examine every act that we take, whether it is as an individ- 
ual person or as a government official, and examine what we are 
doing in terms of its effect on kids and its benefit to kids. 

That having been said, I think that there are several things that 
Federal officials can do that will help local efforts in trying to 
combat these very serious problems. The first one is to support pro- 
grams that would give us a risk assessment ability at either prena- 
tal stages or very early childhood stages to determine what fami- 
lies or what births may be at risk for child abuse, and then provide 
services on an intensive basis to those families to prevent the child 
abuse potential that they may have, given their risk factors. There 
has been a program, such as the one that has begun in another 
community, that has been very successful, and we know that those 
types of things can work. 

I think the other thing that we need to look at is the level of 
education in this country. We should encourage programs that will 
educate parents and children side by side. There are some pro- 
grams already in effect in Tucson that have been very successful to 
not only encourage parents to get GED's, that don't have them, but 
also to learn how they can help their children and become more 
involved in the educational processes of their children. Those pro- 
grams are very important, not only in terms of increasing self- 
esteem, but also increasing the economic well-being of that particu- 
lar family. 

The other things that can be attempted are minority and inner- 
city development incentives, either through the government con- 
tractual services that are available or through direct incentives. 
The other thing that can be attempted is to require a minimum 
level of youth employment in every government contract that is 
awarded, similar to what we did for minority business involvement 
in past years. 

We need to make sure that there are adequate funds earmarked 
for juvenile court programs, and specifically the ones that are des- 
perately in need of funding at the moment, are those that are ear- 
marked for either prevention services or early intervention serv- 
ices. We need to refocus the way that we look at the system and we 
need to make sure that for the kids there are services that are 
available that can help them prevent any further recurrence of de- 
linquency and a return to juvenile court sentence. 

The final thing that I would add is that there seems to be, when 
we look at prevention, a very all or nothing approach. We seem to 
think that we either have to look at prevention in terms of only 
prevention dollars and not incarceration dollars, or only incarcer- 
ation dollars and not prevention dollars. 
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It is very important to find both, and the reason for that is that 
there is an entire group of people that prevention services have 
missed in this country, because we haven't focused on doing those 
kinds of things. And whether we like it or not, a good portion of 
those folks are dangerous and, when they commit crimes, do need 
to be incarcerated. We cannot say we will take these dollars from 
incarceration and put them into prevention. We have to do both at 
the same time. 

I think with those perspectives and a good action plan, there are 
certainly things that the Federal Government can do to help local 
communities that are motivated to do better. Tucson is certainly 
such a community, and I think that we do have advantage in that 
we are willing to work together and willing to cooperate, and there 
is a lot we can still do to turn this problem around, once we are 
honest about it and we know that we need to get involved to re- 
solve those issues 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Treadwell-Rubin follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
PAMELA TREADWELL-RUBIN 
PIMA COUNTY ATTORNEY'S OFFICE 



CHAIRPERSON AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Than, you .or the i-itation to addre.. yo^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ I -uld 
like to share with you some of "^^^ "PJ^^^^"/" ^ow to reduce the 
system, and offer some ^^ini" hed my second 

problem of youth violence. ^ .^^"^J^, center most recently as 
stint at the Pima County ^^^^^^^^^ f'^otUce n^^^^ there. I 

the supervisor of the C°u"ty Atto,ne/ s Office un ^^^^^ 

remember when I first started there bexngsurprx ^^^^ ^^^^ 
of crimes kids were committing.^ una. i 
those were the "good old days. 

During the last year I --^^ - lefyTaVe '"orTrouih 

court, approximately four years ago, it . ''"^."^ ■ ^n It was 
to be referred at age 8, .-^.V^nTi c?de and wh/n it^h^^^^ it 

rare for kids to be charged with .^^^^fition on a 16 year 

was one to five times a pSX. .^.f '^"^nt ested when it occurred, 
old was also not frequent, and .^J'l" kids did 

weapons-related offenses among 3uv-iles -ere ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

rangs!\\'drcU°ng tntVned^Ib^:" h^eir transplantation into our 
communi ty . 

w^v-v Hiffprent story indeed. There were 
Last year. It a ''and one ^^'^ accumulated so many 

many S year olds reterrea, services, that it -jac 

referrals while in = befire his ninth 

necessary to Petition to bring him into court , a ^^^^^ 

birthday. Two children ^^l?^^^^f^^„"£"p%operty damage. The 
fire, causing hundreds ceased 340% , and included 

juvenile homcide rate for our V"^"^" "r of a 14 year old 

potential death penalty cases, ^^^'^^^^-^^^^g^^^.^" „ere made more 

girl, the youngest ever here ^-/".e frightening lack of secure 
frequently than ever ''«^°^„Ve really neelin^ and a 

juvenile bed space for those "^^V =Vprnatives in juvenile court, 
diminishing set of dispositional altern^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Those alternatives ran out mote "5"^ 'J. .r^^^^ ^ ^ severe treatment 
were referred at younger ages and "ith^^-^e 

problems than juvenile court "^s ever desig^eQ .^^^^^ among 

delated crime i""-"^, 'l='f ""/^^oo^^^^^ for the first 

every ethnic group, and put Weapons at school 

time, with several shootings on school property, weap 
became at least a weekly occurrence. 

It is time to admit we have f ai 1 ed- - f ai 1 ed our youth aO-^ our 
It is time to demand an honest assessment of 
law-abiding citizens, it is time >- ^ ^ swiftly and 

ensure that children can gro« and P-^o^Per in a ^^^e^^ j^q^ 
before they or their families are in cj^^s society? we hi^Ti 
simply a „ant somet^^-^ 

^^dTe ^;o"ro^^^\"tc^c:pt^rlsprnsibility for ^.^o^ 

are being adopted by our children. 

^? :v'e%y°cit\\:n,°"There'are^^hIngs "e^can do, however, to make our 
futures better. 
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1) We must act, in all things we do, as though kids are 
this country's most important resource. Saying so alone 
will not get it done; 

2) We must admit that we are not adequately training our 
youth for the chal 1 enges they wi 1 1 face in the coming 
century, and that we have failed to provide viable 
employment alternatives in inner-city neighborhoods; 

3 ) We must recognize that inadequate or absentee 
parenting is creating entire generations of 
kids who have no values or counterproductive ones, 
meaning a much greater treatment burden on those 
attempting to deal with kids or families in crisis; and 

4) We must understand, and demand honesty of decision- 
makers about, the fact that gangs are a problem of every 
community, regardless of size or affluence, and every 
race, including whites, and that they are attractive only 
when positive structures have failed. 



Though many changes are best accomplished at the local level, there 
are things you can do. Here are a few examples: 

1) Support programs that will create ways to screen all 
families, either prenatallyor just after birth, for risk 
of child abuse, and to provide in-home services, 
including ongoing parental mentoring, to those most at 
risk; 

2) Increase incentives to those on public assistance to 
further their education and job training, and limit the 
length of aid they can receive; 

3) Encourage programs that educate parents and children 
side-by-side. Doing so furthers parental education and 
station in life, as well as encouraging parental partner- 
ship in a child's education; 

4) Offer minority business and inner-city development 
incentives that provide an opportunity for revi tal i za ti on 
and viable employment, that neighborhoods can take an 
ownership interest in; 

5) Create a requirement for a minimum level of youth 
employment in every government contract; 

6) Ensure that there are adequate funds earmarked for 
community prevention and early intervention, of juvenile 
delinquency; and 

7) Continue to fund incarceration at current levels at 
least, while funding prevention. In the long run, it is 
much cheaper to fund prevention; however , it is clear 
that there are still high numbers of dangerous offenders 
who did not receive prevention services, and who now need 
to be locked up. It is not a choice between prevention 
and incarceration, you must do both. 

I hope that this information is of use to you as you search 
for ways to deal with the very serious problem of youth violence. 
It has been said that man's greatest inhumanity to man is to be 
indifferent. The problems we have today exist because for too long 
we have believed that violence was someone else's problem. We have 
said young people were important, but we have not acted that way. 
It IS not too late if we act quickly and comprehensively. It will 
be too late very soon if we fail to act. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much, Ms. Rubin. 

I have a lot of questions, but our time is a little short today. Let 
me ask the law enforcement folks, do you have special training 
needs, which I think is probably yes, and special training programs 
in existence, when it comes to how your officers are going to work 
with teenage offenders in the community, gangs, et cetera? It 
seems to me there's a need for some experience training, but I just 
don't know how the police departments handle it. Chief, could you 
give us a little enlightenment? 

Chief Hedtke. Senator, the need to address the awareness of how 
to deal with the special group here of young people, we certainly 
understand and we have the problem in dealing with not only 
youth, but all the other different varieties of special groups that 
exist in our community, so that service can be directed and can be 
effective 

We are in the process of continuing to develop a training pro- 
gram for all of our departmental staff that deal with that sense of 
awareness, not only as it relates to youth, but to elderly and to the 
various ethnic groups within the community. There has been over 
time in-sei-vice training to deal with the gang issue for all of our 
personnel, but the reality is that the types of things that need to be 
done we need substantial amounts of support for, because the time 
out of staff to be trained and putting programs together is not inex- 
pensive and it is not without cost, both in terms of dollars and in 
terms of staff time. The needs I think are critical for all of us to 
understand the specific particularities of any group that we serve, 
and young people are no exception. 

One of the comments that I heard the previous panel make this 
morning that I thought was quite on target is that we must include 
the young people in the development of those programs. All too 
often, we as adults tend to treat a young person as though they are 
a thing that is there, but they don't have any perception nor per- 
spective about the issues. And nothing could be further from the 
truth. If they are not part of the resolution to the problem, I don t 
think the resolution is going to work. The last time I checked with 
people, when you stuff something down their throat, they usually 
throw it back at you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. We don't have any training like that. Quite honestly, 
we rely on Tucson and Pima County for assistance. We have their 
officers com.e down to help train us. 

Senator DeConcini. Sheriff? 

Mr. DuPNiK. I think the chief covered the subject pretty well, 
Senator. The Tucson Police Depai^tment, as you may or may not 
know, is the second police department in the United States to start 
a school resource officer program back I think in 1961 and has 
been a pioneer in that area ever since. 

One of the things that we are experimenting with ourselves, we 
have started a pilot program down in Green Valley, because it pro- 
vides I think a little more optimum laboratory for experimentation, 
and that is the utilization of volunteers with drug education. We 
simply do not have enough resources to do the kind of education 
that needs to be done, and it is our sense that there are a signifi- 
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cant number of qualified people who are retired and willing to get 
involved and help us out, if we provide them with the forum to do 
that. So we are very hopeful that we are going to be able to develop 
that program in Green Valley and then perhaps elsewhere in the 
community. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. 

I want to thank the panelists very much for their helpfulness in 
the hearings today. Some of those ideas are going to be very, very 
helpful to the committee. Thank you for being with us. 

I notice that a Member of the House of Representatives, Phil 
Hubbard, is here with us, and there may be other members. If you 
will identify yourselves, I will be glad to introduce you. Thank you. 
Representative Hubbard, for joining us and joining us last night, as 
well. 

Our next panel is composed of community organizations and edu- 
cators. We are very pleased to have Superintendent Garcia from 
the Tucson Unified School District with us, Alice Ramirez from 
Sunnyside School District, Roy Cooksey from Martin Luther King 
Inc., Mr. Noonan from Our Town organization, Enriqueta Romero, 
from Pima Community College, John Sharpe from Gangbusters, 
and Rod Mullen from Amity Drug Treatment. 

If you would all come forward, we will proceed with your state- 
ments. Your full statements will be inserted in the record, as all 
statements will here. If you can, summarize them for us. It would 
be helpful as far as time. 

Superintendent Garcia, thank you for taking the time from your 
busy schedule at Tucson Unified School District. You cover such a 
wide area of great diversity, and we welcome your testimony here 
and you may proceed to summarize it for us, please. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF GEORGE F. GARCIA, SUPERINTE^ DENT, 
TUCSON UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT; ALICE RAMIREZ, SUNNY- 
SIDE SCHOOL DISTRICT; ROY COOKSEY, MARTIN LUVHER 
KING, INC.; DENNIS W. NOONAN, OUR TOWN; ENRIQT ETA 
ROMERO, PIMA COMMUNITY COLLEGE; JOHN SHARPE, CANG- 
BUSTERS; ROD MULLEN, AMITY DRUG TREATMENT, AND 
DENNIS D. EMBRY, PRESIDENT, HEART SPRING, INC 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. GARCIA 
Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Senator. 

We appreciate having been invited to this very important forum. 
I am pleased to have the opportunity to present some of my 
thoughts and observations about violence among young people, par- 
ticularly as it affects public schools. What occurs in our schools 
today is often a direct reflection of what we see in society at large. 

A lot of the comments of other panelists this morning are right 
on target. As our communities and our families are changing, so is 
the impact on our schools. The changing role of the family, the 
changing values and structures within our society have all had a 
major impact on how we conduct business in our schools. 

In TUSD, the 58th largest district in the country, with approxi- 
mately 58,000 youngsters, we recognize this fact of change and 
have taken a series of aggressive pro-active steps to address the 
issue of youth violence head-on and to prevent it in our schools. We 
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feel these additional steps have paid off, although it is always diffi- 
cult to quantify or otherwise assess the results of incidents that do 
not occur. 

My comments today are more specific and directed at the kinds 
of initiatives that we have undertaken in TUSD, perhaps to give 
you a model that might be of some use, as you continue your delib- 
erations regarding this critical issue to society. 

In 1989, our district formed a violence prevention team of securi- 
ty professionals to help prevent crises that lead to violence and to 
educate students, parents and staff about school safety techniques. 
The team is still in existence and it coordinates its efforts very 
closely with local law enforcement and public safety agencies.^ 

Before coming to Tucson, I was Superintendent in the Kansas 
City, Missouri School District, and I found in Tucson a great col- 
laborative spirit. Someone in the earlier panel mentioned that the 
police department in Tucson started the SRO program very early, 
20 years ago. That is our sch 3ol resource officer team. 

The violence prevention team in our district works daily with all 
of the law enforcement agencies and other agencies within the city 
to try to cooperate and make sure that we can be aware of any 
changes in our community, even overnight, that may impact or 
have an effect on school activity at whatever school throughout the 
district. We have 104 schools in the district. 

In November of 1991. TUSD experienced its first and only stu- 
dent shooting on a high school campus. We realized instantly the 
need to build on our earlier anti-violence efforts, so I called for a 
cit5rwide task force on community violence in schools, not for the 
sake of just another crmmittee, but, rather, to bring together the 
best ideas our community could offer, as we try to address an issue 
that affects so many of us. 

The task force met in many open meetings to discuss every 
aspect of the problem and to devise concrete workable solutions 
and also solutions that have to be incorporated within the con- 
straints of our budget. The result of the task force was a series of 
recommendations to our governing board in August 1992. 

I might add that one of the conclusions of the task force was that 
the problem of violence in schools is not a problem of the schools, it 
is a problem of the community and it is going to take the entire 
community to come about in resolving this issue. 

Taken together, those recommendations represent one of the 
most positive results oriented projects TUSD has ever undertaken. 
New initiatives from the task force include site safety committees 
at each of our schools, allowing safety techniques and approaches 
to be customized as needed, so that all 104 schools have school 
safety committees in which faculty, administration, parents and 
community members deal with issues of safety in the school and 
provide a pro-active strategy to deal with those considerations. 

Second, our governing board has taken a very strong stance on 
mandatory expulsion for students found to be carrying weapons. 
Last year, we had 52 youngsters who were expelled for bringing 
weapons to school. This year, the number is about the same. We 
have not concluded with all of the hearings, but we believe that as 
we send the message that weapons will not be allowed in schools, 
this will lead to a diminution of that activity. 

I GO 
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A rewriting of the student document explaining the district's 
policies governing student conduct, titled ''Guidelines for Rights 
and Responsibilities/' we believe that youngsters and parents need 
to know exactly what the expectations are in the school, and we 
have made a concerted effort to try to educate not only the young- 
sters, but the parents about their responsibilities, as well as their 
rights of being a member of our school district. We believe that, 
over time, this will have a major impact on how students under- 
stand what it is that is expected of them in terms of behavior in 
the school. 

We have also established a safety zone program in every school, 
offering a special phone message number to be used by anyone to 
report incidents of violence, gang activity or suspected activity, 
rumors or anything that could lead to violence. In the first year of 
operation, that has brought a tremendous amount of information to 
us that has led to intervention and prevention of potential situa- 
tions. 

Fourthly, immediate intervention and investigation of safety 
zone calls by a well-trained violence prevention team, preventing 
potential crises at the source. This violence prevention team is 
mobile, and so it is able to move from school to school, cs needed. 

Fifthly, an ongoing series of detailed presentations to parents, 
staff and community groups on school safety and violence preven- 
tion. Finally, parents on patrol, an innovative program that in- 
volves parents in school safety techniques. 

Thev*e are some of the immediate steps that we have taken, and 
this year we found that we had less violent activity or violent acts 
that occurred within the schools than in prior years. And we be- 
lieve that as we continue in involving the whole school community, 
the parents, the teachers, the administration and other support 
personnel, as well as the community around us, that we will con- 
tinue to make progress in this arena. 

Of course, these initiatives are dealing very specifically with the 
school environment consideration. I think, as many of the panelists 
before us, that the long-term solutions have to be more in the 
arena of education, and we do have within our curriculum, in our 
instructional programs a variety of things that we have been ex- 
perimenting with. 

The SRO's is one program that I have talked about. The county 
has been very supportive with our D.A.R.E. Program, which is a 
Federal initiative. One of the things that we have found most effec- 
tive is peer mediation. In all of our middle schools and many of our 
elementary schools and in some of our high schools, we have begun 
to train students to be peer mediators and to resolve problems that 
can lead to potential violence within the schools, and that has been 
very, very effective. 

We are also initiating this coming year year-round schools, with 
five elementary schools and one middle school. We believe that if 
we use our time over the 12 months more effectively and keep 
youngsters engaged and have shorter periods of vacation times, 
where they can be more unsupervised as more families now leave 
their youngstei's at home without supervision, that we may be able 
to impact on this whole issue of youth violence. 
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We are also initiating a program called the Fourth R, which has 
to do with the Fourth R being reading, writing, arithmetic and the 
Fourth R being readiness for the world of work, and one compo- 
nent of that thrust is community development. We are exploring 
the possibility of requiring all of our youngsters to do community 
service before graduating from our high schools. We believe that 
might also lead to mentoring from community members across the 
community and might keep our youngsters with more adult super- 
vision and more adult intervention during their experience with 
the schools. 

From the Federal level, Senator, I would continue to urge you to 
continue to support any funding for early childhood programs. The 
State of Arizona is very, very backward from the rest of the coun- 
try in providing financial support for early childhood programs. In 
Arizona, in TUSD, as most districts in the State of Arizona, there 
is no all-day kindergarten. We can only provide a half-day kinder- 
garten program. We are way behind the rest of the country in this 
endeavor, and we also have no programs for preschool initiatives. 

Before coming to Arizona, as I mentioned, I was in Missouri, and 
I would encourage you to bok at the Missouri initiative called Par- 
ents as Teachers program, in which the State of Missouri has 
funded this program to begin to intervene with both parents and 
children at the ages of 3 and 4 years, so the parent begins to learn 
how to parent the child and the process with school, and this is a 
program that doesn't end in 1 year, but it continues to support par- 
ents and the home and participating in school development. 

One of the major villains of what we are dealing with in terms of 
youth violence is poverty, and unless we can break that cycle of 
poverty for many of these families, we won't be successful in the 
long run in preventing violence in our communities. 

I should emphasize that every city and school district is different 
and that violence prevention techniques need to be tailored to indi- 
vidual communities. There is still much to be done. For example, 
we will see many untapped opportunities for working even more 
closely with parents on this issue. However, by taking a pro-active 
uncompromising approach, schools can do much to safeguard their 
students and pursue their ultimate mission of instruction. 

It is obvious to me that school safety is perhaps the number one 
issue in the minds of parents today. There is evidence everywhere 
v/e turn that parents want schools to do more in providing a secure 
learning environment. As educators, we must respond and adapt to 
that need with creativity and determination. 

Thank yo*^ again, Senator, for this opportunity to address the im- 
portant issue of violence among young people, particularly as it re- 
lates to our schools. I hope that our experiences at TUSD provide 
hope to other urban districts, as they too grapple with the unprece- 
dented challenges of school safety. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mr, Garcia, for the background 
of the Tucson Unified School District and also some very innova- 
tive programs. 
Ms. Ramirez, we are very pleased to have you here. 
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STATEMENT OF ALICE RAMIREZ 

Ms. Ramirez. Thank you very much, Senator. It is a pleasure to 
be here with you today, and I was with you last night, I was sitting 
right behind you. 

Senator DeConcini, I saw you there. Thank you for being there, 
as welL 

Ms. Ramirez. I weint to say ditto to about 99 percent of the 
things that Dr, Garcia stated, we are also doing in our smaller 
school district of 13,730 students, the Sunnyside School District. 

We are very pleased to be able to tell you something today. Be- 
cause of the need and lack of funding, we are becoming extren ely 
creative in Tucson. We have a partnership. As we speak, we have a 
summer program going on in two of our high schools, and we call it 
the summer enrichment program. 

Thanks to city dollars, parks and recreation, community agencies 
assisting us and the help of the Tucson Police Department, we have 
been able to develop programs for the children, and were it not for 
the people from the Tucson Police Department and the juvenile 
court center that assist us in the monitoring of the program, the 
safety issue would be compromised. So that is a very important 
piece of the pie. 

The agencies provide us at cost or below-cost services, which is 
another very important component. The prevention dollars the dis- 
trict receives fund specialty areas, and, of course, city parks and 
recreation provides the athletics and the supervisory staff, so that 
is one way where we are trying to save us all dollars. But we pro- 
vide minimum services and really stick our necks out, because we 
need more assistance. But if it comes, we will welcome it; if not, we 
will roll up our sleeves and continue to provide the services, be- 
cause of needs of the kids. 

What I want to make reference to today, too, is that in trying to 
understand why our youth in our school district have been turning 
to violence, we want to take a closer look at what the enablers are 
and those enablers are very definitely parental problems, parental 
neglect, use and abuse of drugs, and with that I include alcohol, be- 
cause alcohol abuse is a big problem among our Hispanic and 
Native American population in our school district. 

Availability of weapons, which is of concern to our community, 
our community lives in fear. We had another drive-by yesterday. 
We have them on a weekly basis in the neighborhoods in my com- 
munity, which is by the airport. Lack of recognition, lack of 
empowerment, those feelings that kids have that don't make them 
feel like they are contributing citizens are something we all need to 
look very closely at and try to do something about. 

Kids are looking to satisfy other human needs, and if they can't 
find what they seek, they may turn to gangs and violence in order 
to do so. Common threads I have observed among the youth that 
are involved in this kind of violent act are anger and frustration or 
trying to get back at something or somebody. 

We need to keep in mind, also, that youth involved in violent 
crime can also and often do come from affluent families, not just 
from lower socioeconomic levels. As some newspaper articles wit- 
nesses recently, also, we have some kids who come from the Catali- 
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na Foot Hills, so it doesn't necessarily mean that people from cer- 
tain parts of town are the only ones involved in crime. And the 
danger of this is that a lot of kids get a kick or a rush out of doing 
a criminal at or by holding a weapons, as well. I am sure that our 
law enforcement people here can elaborate on that issue, because a 
lot of kids are doing that and it is very frightening. 

The mass media I feel must also accept responsibility for nega- 
tively influencing our youth. We need to look at the kind of enter- 
tainment the kids are watching and listening to. We need to take a 
look at what impacts on them. In many cases, what can be enter- 
tainment to some people can be obsessive to other people, so youth 
do get impacted a lot by entertainment or the mass media. I do not 
do it as an attack on the mass media, because I have a daughter 
who makes her living working at a television locally. I have gi*eat 
respect for what they do well, but I disrespect what they do very, 
very carelessly. 

Drugs also affect our youth seriously. Drugs introduce more con- 
fusion, youth rr.ay perceive themselves as invincible with no 
thought to consequences. And if you compound that with the acces- 
sibility of weapojis, we have what is happening in Tucson now, 

I want to share my time today with an agency that to USD and 
Sunnyside School district are working with in trying to reduce the 
incidence of violence in the Tucson community, and with that I 
will introduce and concede my time to Dr. Dennis Embry. 

[Ms. Ramirez submitted the following:] 
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Suaaary Stiteaent 
Alice Raalrez, Privintlon Coordinator 



Court records dociiaent 1550 offensea coultted (eacb offense counted 
anparataly). District policy vlolatlona total 2028. 

Drlvj-bys and hoMlcldes In our part of the couiunlty have accelerated. 
Ths sffscts sre felt In the totsl coMunlty. 

Conditions that contribute to youths'* nagatlve Involvewent: Low 
Soclo-econoBlc level? high Minority populstlon with Isck of opportunl- 
tlss; high dropout rate; high absentee Isb st school, low acsdcBlc 
standing, family, couunlty, school and p«rsonsl cnablers. All help 
crsats chsrscterlstlcs that may put youth at a dlssdv^ntage. 

In trying to understand why youth Is turning to violence we need to 
look closer at the enahlers. Parental neglect, use/abuse of drugs, 
availability of weapons , lack of recognition, lack of e»power»ent. 
Kids looking to sstlsfy other huaan needs, who can't find what they 
seek, can turn to gangs and violence In order to do so. CoMon thrsads 
are anger and fmstrstlon. 

Youth involved In violent crl»e can also co«e from affluent faMlllea 
if theae children' a needs are not being met. 

The Baas aedla nunt aleo accept responsibility for negatively Influ- 
encing our youth. They Bust change the type of " entertainment " they 
offer to our klda . 

Drug use affects our youth seriously. It Introduces more confusion. 
Youth nay perceive themselves ss Invincible with no thought to conse- 
quences. Compound this with accessibility to weapons snd we hsve what 
is now being experienced In Tucson. 

We must change the conditions In our aoclety that allow dangerous 
weapons to get Into the hands of children. We must all pay attention 
to the messages our youth communicate. We need more eyes, ears, 
monitoring and law enforcement to make our community safer and a 
child-friendly place to live. Schools cannot do it alone. 



May 27, 1993 



Sen. Dennis DeConcinl 
2730 East Broadway, #106 
Tucson, AZ 85716-5340 

Dear Sir: 

The following Is In response to your letter of May 18, 1993 Inviting 
■e to participate in a field hearing on the alarming Increase In youth 
violence. Thank you for your kind Invitation. I will welcome the 
opportunity to shsre Informstlon snd prssent my concerns. 

Sunnyslde Unified School District No. 12 (K-12 enrollment 13,730) lies 
within an economically depressed area in Tucson (up to 61% of students 
on free/reduced lunch) with high Hlspsnic (74*) and Native American 
(3%) student counts. Fourteen percent are Identified as limited 
Bngllsh proficient. Sunnyslde School District Is eicperlenclng a high 
drop-out rate (1351 In grsdss 9-12), and high absenteeism (6.6* In 
grades 6-B, 6.5* In grades 9-12). Among those who stsy In school, 
between nineteen and thirty-three psrcsnt of seventh snd eighth 
grsdsrs snd fifty percsnt In grsdsa 9 to 12 fsll to msintsln sstlsfsc- 
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tory progresB towtrd graduation (Ineligibility). As you can see. Many 
of our youth have chBracteriiticB that put the» it a diiadvantige. 

AS Prevention Coordinator for uy school district, I must state that I 
feel frustration that we see the incidence of youth cri«e and violence 
on the increase. On the average, we see about 150 nane of young people 
with Sunnyside area addresses on the sonthly court probation lists. 
The last district su8p«nsione/of fense report (for violation of Dis- 
trict policiec) that I received in my office (for week ending 5-14-93) 
listed the following year-to-date inforsation: Total of 595 student 
offenses for physical abuse, assault or threat; 6 offenses for posses- 
sion and/or use of tobacco; 12 offenses for being under the influence 
of a controlled substance; 47 offenses for possession of a controlled 
substance; 11 offenses for sale or transfer of a controlled substance; 
80 for profane/abusive language or material; 286 for disruptive 
behavior; 161 for defiance of authority; 31 for vandalism; 4 for 
falsification of document; 19 for posse«;sion or use of weaponc; 23 for 
theft; 70 gang related; 433 for truancy/tardies; snd 235 "other" for a 
total of 2028 suspensions. 

Enclosed you will find copies of supportive data provided to my office 
fro* Piaa County Juvenile Court. This docunentation shows the location 
of our census tracks and number of arrests (offenses) by type. The 
total number of offences of our District's students ior the 1992-93 
school year was 1,550. Records are kept on nunbers of offenses by 
school . 

In our school district we have certainly had our share of youth crl»e 
and violence as aany newspaper articles and television coverage will 
attest. Attached you will find copies of stories on just four of the 
violent crimes we've had to deal with on our campuses. Anytime an 
incident happens there are repercussions fCilt in many of our schools. 
We have had to activate our crisis teams several times this past 
school year to deal with issues and incidents that have had an effect 
on the smooth functioning of our schools. 

I have lived in this area for 2B years and have never seen the youth 
violence and crime that we are now witnessing. The recent shooting 
deaths of three district male students and wounding of scveraA others 
is of great conctrn to our district and community. 

In order to begin to tmderstand why youth is turning to violence 
perhaps we need to tnke a look at the conditions that enable this to 
happen. We need to acknowledge the family, personal, school and 
community enablers that have assisted in developing a generation of 
Btressed-out idle young people that, for whatever reasons, were 
neglected by their parents and are finding their idfentities in drugs, 
alcohol, violent moviea/entcrtainment and delinquent gangs. A definite 
trend rnw^rds more serious crime has emerged in recent years with the 
growing abuse of drugs and availability of weapons I Research says that 
moBt youth who comait crimes of violence are seeking attention from a 
parent or a Bignificant person or person. People who feel isolated and 
without support of others, especially their parents, seek recognition 
through violence. Human beings today have the same needs, we've always 
had, only, in the esse of criminal youth, the people are just not 
there to provide it. Kids have the same needs, yet we have whole 
families thst are pulled apart by economics, distance, death, divorce, 
etc. There does not seem to be a role model present that will guide 
them, talk/mentor them and give them structure and recognition. Soae 
youth often find security through their peers, this often means the 
fraternity of a gang, where the way to become accepted is to become 
involved in sometimes violent crime. The common threads we see in the 
violence of our youth are guns, anger and frustration. 

Children that act out these disruptive behaviors also may come from 
our more affluent neighborhoods and heads of households. They can come 
from parents of any income. Wealthier kids that are disturbed by their 
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circumBtances can become inwardly destructive because of denands they 
feel are placed on theB for achieveMent/acco»pll«h«ent . When we set 
hard-working, dual-career parents we may be dealing with absentee 
parenting with high levels of expectations. If these children feel 
their parents do not accept their failure they May skip school, 
develop temper tantrums and all of the other signs o£ stress. A way 
they nay react to not having their distress recognized is violent 
behavior. 

When the nass media become the role models for kids they often find 
entertainment that depicts violence. Youth are desensitized to the 
con^^equences of violence by the graphic presentations in movies and 
can also be greatly influenced by the oaatter-of-f act presentation of 
wars and violence on television. The fascination of our youth by 
movies about gangs' lifestyles and the killing and mutilations should 
be of concern to all of us. We need to enlist the mid of the movie 
makers to tone down this type of **entertainment" . What is only 
"scary" entertainment for one person can become obsessive for another. 

Drug use among our kids, mainly alcohol, also introduces more confu- 
sion for youth. When under the influence, they may perceive themselves 
as invincible with no thought to consequences for their violent acts- 
Compound this with accessibility to guns and we have a commiinity with 
a serious Problem. Tucson is now beginning to feel the effects of the 
syndrome . 

We need to look at a society, a community and parents that allow 
dangerous weapons to get into the hands of children. People need to be 
sensitive to the signs of impending violence and will take action to 
do whatever they can to stop it. 

Youth often communicate their intent to commit a violent act by verbal 
expression or other outward demonstrations in hopes that someone cares 
enough to stop them. We need more ears "listening", more eyes "seeing" 
the children, because if everybody ignores them, they will continue 
the violence and none of us will be safe. Law enforcement cannot do it 
alone. School districts cannot do it alone. It will take all of us 
doing our part in order to stop the violence and keep the peace I 

Yours truly. 



Alice Ramirez ^ 
Prevention Coordinator 
Sunnyside Unified School District «12 

cc: Dr. Ernest Fimbres, Superintendent 

Krs. Lydia Baker, Assistant Superintendent, Secondary Curriculum 
& Instruction 
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Teen shot in neck, 2nd held 
'n graduation-party gunfire 



!By HIpolito R.Cof«ta 

Tb« Arizona MIy Star 

A 17-year-oid boy was shot tn the 
necJc e*r!y yesterday morning dur- 
ing a high school graduatioo party 
that erupted in guntlre on the dt/i 
southside, police Mid. 

A l^year-oM boy was arrested in 
fconnectioQ with Oie fUg-related 
shooting. HUd Detective Jeff Moore, 
of the Tucson Police Department 

^ After Teioo Joaeph was Aot, po- 
lice said, several others pulled oyt 
guns and fired a volley of *oti tn 
otbe 200 Mock of West Santa Louisa 
Street No one else in the crowd of 
about 200 youths was itruck. 

> Josepti, of the UOO block of South 
Van Buren Avenue, was shot about 1 
m^m. while argaiag with a group of 
' about eight rival fvig members at 
^ < the party outside the kome. poUcc 
said. 

* Joseph, who uses the street same 
_ "T-Dog." was struck once in the 
■ neck by a bullet fired from a semi- 
automatic pistol, police said. The 
bullet exited tluough Us aeck aear 
bis spine. 



The tint officers who arrived at 
the scene said they found several 
youths with biodguns ninniog down 
the sidewiiks. 

ioaepb was in good condition last 
night after surgery at a local hospi- 
tal, • hospital spokeswoman said. In- 
vestigators asked that the hospital 
not be Identillcd because they fear 
rival gang members would seek him 
out. 

Alex Lawrence Endnas, 16. of the 
600 block of West Elvira Street was 
arrested about an hour after the 
BhooUng. Moore sa'^ Encioas. who 
uses the street came ''June Bug,** , 
was being held on chftTges oT aggra- 
vated assault and om count of gang 
threats and latlmldatiOQ at the Pima 
• County Juveaiie Cdurt Center, police 
•aid. 

Although EadnM Is a JwaoUe, he 
U being identified by The Arizona 
Daily SUr 1^ -^use of the serious*. 
oesB of the charges. 

Moore aaid the argu*^ m between 
the gangs Involved an eaii.. * con- 
frontation at graduation ceremonies 
at Desert View High School 4101 E. 
Valencia Road. 



^ ^ >^^^ Vt<? ^ ts:> 
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/THE ARIZONA DMLY STAR 



18-year-old held 
in shooting that 
hurt youth, 12 

. Boy wounded outside home • 
in Fqb. 19 drive-by incident 

Ry .^anuM Duartt 

PoUce Bireitod ab IS-yetr-oId mu Iwt nlsiii lo 
the drive-by Aoodsc of i 12-yew-oM boy wmi\y two 
wMks tfo, police Mid. 

DamlM of tte 700 bJock of W«t HoUa<J«y 

&tree<,wiitjT«itedil8p.in.i;Wf lu>m«ifter wurmnts 
were eerved by memben of Uie ^pedtl Weepcus tod 
Tactics tMis, Mid Sit Erate Smith of the Twaoo Police 
Depertme&L 

MMdrw WM aroted by unit DetecdTBi arts 
Cuc*U» and Roa Tbomsoo. He was quMdooed about the 
Feb. 19 djive-by ihootlni oo the city* ioothslde at main 
police headquarten, 270 S. Stooe Ave, before bein< 
booked into the Pima Couaty Jail last aicUL 

An Apolio Middle School pupil w«s i&o4 in the baad 
and forearm at 10 pjn. In the 300 block of Wett Can- 
ada Street The boy. whoie identincaUoo b beln* with- 
held by The Artooa Dally Star for his protectJon. was 
trebled at Uolvenlty MadlcaJ Ccaterand relcMed three 
days after Ue ihooUng. 



Uandros was ctiarged wtth one cooflt of atfrtvated 
ajsault, eodan^rmeot and unlawful poaMMloo of mari- 
juana. Mid Thornton. Mandrca wu belof beJd without 
bond last nlfht, and k KheduM for an ialtlai couil 
appearance today. 

Police alao aearched Mandroa' hone and his 
iDOtbei't home. In the MCO block of South Morrti Boule- 
vard. Investlfaton iclzed an ounce of marijuana, doth- 
ittS and notebooks. DetecUveg aald ao CM at the ad- 
drcMet was Involved In the drive-by ahootln|. 

Detectives are itlll aearcMnf for two other people, 
the weapon and the car UMd In the drive-by shoot- 
Ins. laid Thomson. The car was described as a white or 
yellow compact, poastbly a four-door NiaMa or Toyota 
sedan. 

The boy was sbot while standlnf near a gate that 
leads to the driveway of kit borne. Tbe shoodnf oc- 
curred about two blocks from where Michael Gov- 
emale, 13. was sbot Feb. 11. Goveroale. also an Apollo 
pupil, died tt UMC 45 minutes after the drive-by iboot- 

Michael J. Voolbrttbt, IS, was arrested oo Feb. 12 
acd charted with fUst-defrfe murder In Govemale's 
slay Inf. Woolbrt|bt is bein< held In the Pinaa County Jail 
00 II mlllkKitxMid. 

Four students from the Sunnyslde Uolfled School 
District have been shot in less thtn one year. Three of 
those students — Govemale. and Oscar Leon and 
Johnny VaJeozuela. both U, have died- 
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05/24/93 Nuii^bT of off«n«., by off.n*. typ« <••• beLov.), for msch school; 

OFFENSE CROUP 
1 



SCHOOL 



ApoL Lo High 
COUNT 40 

Apollo Jr High 
COUNT 83 

Apollo Jr High 
COUNT 21 

Apol lo Jr High 
COUNT 14 

Apol lo Jr High 
COUNT 2*^ 

Apollo Jr High 
COUNT 55 

Apollo Jr High 
A. a lo Jr High TOTAL 
COvJNT 242 

SCHOOL 

Cr*ycroft El«m«nt«ry 

COUNT 1 

Craycroft El«m«nt*ry 
COUNT 3 

Cr*ycrof t E laMntary 

COUNT 6 

Cr*ycroft El»fflf(nt«ry 
Cr*ycroft El»fMfnt*ry TOTAL 
COUNT 10 

SCHOOL 

Ch4p*rr*l Jr High 
COUNT 38 

Chaparr*l Jr High 
COUNT 72 

Chap*rr*l Jr High 
COUNT 10 

Chaparral Jr High 
COUNT 29 

Chaparral Jr High 
COUNT 39 

Chaparral Jr High 
COUNT 65 

Chaparral Jr High 
Chaparral Jr High TOTAL 

CPTJNT 252 



3 
4 



OFFENSE CROUP 
1 

2 

5 



OFFENSE CROUP 
1 



Off.n«« 1-p.r.on., 2-prope.-iy, 3-dr«g«, -^«<.chn i ca 1 . 5-peace, A-sUtuis 
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OS/24/93 Nu<iib»r of off»n«i» 

SCHOOI 

Dvsvrt Vieu 
COUNT 38 

Desert View 
COUNT 104 

Desert View 
COUNT la 

Desert View 
COUNT 47 

Desert View 

COUNT 53 

Desert View 

COUNT 83 

Desert View 
Desert View TOTM. 
COUNT 343 

SCHOOL 

DrsxeL ElecHintary 

COUNT 1 

DrsxeL Elementary 

COUNT 2 

Drsxel EleeentarV 

COUNT 3 

Drsxol Elementary 
Drexel Elementary TOTAL 
COUNT 6 



by offense type <sse below), for each school 

OFFENSE CROUf- 
i 



3 
4 



OFFENSE CROUP 
i 



2 
5 



Elvira Eleinentary 

COUNT 1 

Elvira Elementary 
COUNT 6 

Elvira Elementary 
COUNT 1 

Elvira Elementary 
COUNT 2 

Elv tra Elenentary 

COUNT 1 

E Iv ira Elementary 
Elvira Elementary TOTAL 
COUNT 11 



OFFEh^SE CROUF' 
1 

2 

3 

5 

6 



Offense: 1-persons, 2«property, 3*dru9s, 4"tschnlcal, S"peace, 6>statuft 
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05/24/93 Number of off«ns«B, by off 4 

SCHOOL 

Emp«r«nxa 

COUNT 3 

Ecp«r«nza 
Emp«r«nz« TOTAL 
COUNT 3 

SCHOOL 
COUNT 1 

C«lL«9o Elementary TOTAL 
COUNt 1 

SCHOOL 

Liberty El«««nt*ry 

COUNT 2 

Liberty Ele<ii«nt*ry 

COUNT A 

Liberty Elementary 
COUNT 1 

Liberty Ele««nt*ry 

COUNT 3 

* Liberty EleflMint*ry 
Liberty Elewit*ry TOTAL 
COUNT 12 

SCHOOL 

Los Am I 90s 

COUNT 2 

Lo« AaI^os 
COUNT 4 

Lob A«i90B 

COUNT 2 

Lob Ami 90s 
Los Aft(90B TOTAL 
COUNT 8 

SCHOOL 

Lob Nines Ete«Mint«ry 

COUNT 14 

Los NInoB EleMnt^ry 
Lob Nlnos Ele«ent«ry TOTAL 
COUNT 14 



Offense: l^persomi, 2«|>roperty, 3«di 



rnse type (see belcMi) , for e^ich school; 
OFFENSE CROUP 
2 



OFFENSE CROUP 



OFFENSE CROUP 
t 

2 

3 

3 

OFFENSE CROUP 
1 

2 

5 

OFFENSE CROUP 
2 



u«B, 4«technlc*l, 5«pe«ce, A-st*tUB 
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05/24/93 Nu««»r of off»n»»«, by off»n»i» typ» <«•• b»low), for •«ch school 



SCHOOL 

Los Ranch it OS 
30UNT 3 

Los Ranch itos 
COUNT 3 

Lot Ranch I to» 
COUNT 1 

Los Ranch i tos 
COUNT 1 

Loft Ranch I to« 
COUKTT 1 

Loft Ranch i ios 
Los Ranchltom TOTAL 
COUNT 9 

SCHOOL 

MI»»ion Manor 
COUNT 1 

His«'ion Manor 
COUNT 7 

MI»»ion Manor 

COUNT 3 

Ml««lon Ma^-wr 
COUNT 1 

HI»»lon Manor 
Mission Manor TOTAL 
COUNT 12 



SCHOOL 

OcotilLo Elwflwntary 
COUNT 1 

Oco-tlllo Elemsntary 
Ocot i I lo El««»ntary TOTAL 
COUNT 1 

SCHOOL 

Santa Clara El»««ntary 

COUNT 1 

Santa Clara El»i»ntary 

COUNT 4 

Santa Clara Elementary 
Santa Clara El»«>entary TOTAL 
C0U4T 5 



OFFENSE CROUP 
1 

2 

3 

5 

6 



OFFENSE CROUP 
1 

2 

5 

6 



OFFENSE CROUP 
i 



OFFENSE CROUP 
1 



Offense: i-persons, 2»property 
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05/24/93 NuMb»r of off»nMm« by off»n«» typ» b«Low)« for msch mchool 





SCHOOL 






OFFENSE 


COUNT 


SS: 
24 


Sivrra 


Midd L» 


School 


1 


COUNT 


SS: 
43 


Sl»rra 


Midd L» 


School 


2 


COUNT 


S3: 
10 


Sl»rr« 


Midd L» 


Schoo L 


3 


COUNT 


SS: 
11 


Si»rr« 


Midd L* 


School 


4 


COUNT 


SS: 
17 


Si vrra 


MiddL* 


School 


5 


COUNT 


83: 
49 


S ivrrA 


Middl* 


School 


6 


S3: Si»rr« HiddL* 
88: 8i»rr« MiddL* School 


School 
TOTAL 





COUNT 154 

SCHOOL 

Sunnymld* Middl* School 
COUNT 2 

Sunnymid* Middle School 
COUNT 3 

Sunnysid* hiddl* School 
COUNT 2 

Sunnymid* HlddL* School 
COUNT i 

8unny«ldv HlddL* School 
COUNT 2 

Sunnymid* Middl* School 
Sunnymid* Middl* School TOTAL 
COUNT 10 

SCHOOL 

Sunny»ld» Freshman 
COUNT I 

Sunnymld» Fr»«h»*n 

COUNT 3 

Sunnymlde Fr»sh«*n 

COUNT i 

Sunny«ld» Fr»«hm*n 
Sunnymldv Fr»»h(«*n TOTAL 
COUNT 5 



OFFENSE CROUP 
1 

2 

3 

5 

6 



OFFENSE CROUP 
1 



2 
3 



3ff,n..: l^.r.on., 2-propTty, 3.dru9., 4--t»chn 1 c* I, 5«p«*c*, 6-.t*tu. 
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03/24/93 NuMbwr of off»n«»«. by affmnam typ» b»tow), for vach school 



SCHOOL 

Sunnysldv High School 
COUNT 43 

Sunny* idv High School 
COUNT 123 

Sunnysidv High School 
COUNT 29 

Sunnysidv High School 
COUNT 42 

Sunnysidv High School 
COUNT &S 

8unnymid» High School 
COUNT 127 

6unny«id» High School 
Sunny* id» 'Mgh School TOTAL 
COUNT 431 



OFT^^Se W^OUP 

*/ 

2 
3 
4 



SCHOOL 

Sunny* I d» Alternativw 
COUNT 5 

3unny«ld» Alt»rnativ» 
COUNT 1 

Sunny* id» Al^»rn«tiv« 

COUNT 3 

Sunny* I d» Altern«tiv» 

COUNT 2 

Sunny* id» Alt»rn*tiv» 
Sunny* I d» Alt»rn*tlv» TOTAL 
COUNT 11 



SCHOOL 

Special G«rvlcv* 

COUNT 3 

Special Service* 

COUNT 2 

Special Service* 
COUNT 3 

Special Service* 

COUNT 2 

Special Service* 
Special Service* TOTAL 
COUNT 10 



OFFENSE &ROUP 
2 

3 

A 



OFFENSE &ROUP 
1 

2 

4 



Offense: l-per*on*, 2-property, 3-drug«, 4-technicaU 5«peace. 6-*t«tu» 
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STATKMKNT OF DENNIS KMBRY 
Mr. Embky. Thank you, Alicia. 

I am here just basically to present to you, Senator, a blueprint 
for a private-public partnership to help improve and reduce vio- 
lence in our community. And the fact that I am here with the 
school districts reflects something of an emerging partnership. 
That partnership and the plan emerged from something that you 
know well. 

During operation Desert Storm, this community basically came 
together and set in motion a national plan to help meet the unique 
needs of military families, and out of that came a blueprint which 
was presented to your committee in Washington. And what we are 
doing presently in Tucson is enacting those ideas used very success- 
fully for the military families to help our entire community. There 
are several written submissions today with that. One of them is 
from InterGroup Health Care and from Desert Hills, which will be 
entered in the record, detailing how those public-private partner- 
ships can, in fact, bring substantial more money to the table, addi- 
tional resources from what we currently have. 

The second item is from Heart Springs, which details how those 
partnerships are put together, and, very specifically, how those 
partnerships work on the issues raised by Sheriff Dupnik and by 
Chief Hedtke, because our business community bears substantial 
responsibility and interest in helping solve some of those problems. 

I would like to thank Alicia for the 60 seconds or so to bring that 
to your attention. 

[Mr. Embry submitted the following:] 
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United States Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 

Hearings on Youth Violence 
June 2, 1993 



Pueblo High School 
Tucson, Arizona 



"How to increase the peace in the whole community'' 



Testimony by: 

Dennis D. Embry, Ri.D. (Licensed Psychologist) 
President 
Hcartsprings. Inc. 
P.O. Box 12158 
Tucson. AZ 85732 

Phone: (602) 322-9977 
FAX: (602)299-6822 



QuomkMi or use of the material is pcrmiaed after submission to the commitiee. 



The witness gratefully acknowledges the contributions of Tucson children and youth, the 
participating schools and families of / Help Build Peace and the sponsors of coalition to increase 
the peace in Pinna County, Arizona and Bryan. Texas 
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Summary 

This testimony recommends the foUowing lo the Committee as a course of action to increase the 
peace all across America: 
. Bcrin caT\y--Adult or young adult involvement with violtnt crime can be reasonably 

l>ehavior in th^ first to thirdgrade. The PJ^^,^':!l'^Jf^^ f"'" 
b€ in the early grades, followed by related interventions designed to help mmntain the 
behavior over time during middle school and high school. 
. Pnrnn^gr> cnm mnnitv^wide. i>osit ive interventicns^ofA extensive research and common 

across the community) than mostly negative approach focused on so-called high-risk youth 
in "bad" neighborhoods. 
. PmrmT'- the intffg rarinn of myivenrion. i n tn^^n ^"'^ stip pressiPTi of violent ciimc across 
IZc^^n rt^i^ ^^ l aw enf orcement and mxk&^Again both common sense and very 
^^^^^^^^hshowthat much greater success wul be achieved tfthe messages and 
technqiues are integrated across diverse settings and people. 

The paragraphs below offer concrete suggestions to the Committee on how those principles 
might be^tivatcd, drawing on the lessons from major demonstration of a cwnmumty- wide 
approach supported by a private-pubUc parmcnhip m Tucson. Anrona and Bryan, Texas, 

The Committee migbl direct ia staff and request 
the Attorney Genoilto investigate the 
possibility of legi$l»tioo or ux credits for 
putting special ugns, cue* or directions on 
prodocis that foiter protocial interactioQ among 
children, youth and families. Such a concept to 
be extended 10 include directioos on what to do 
if the pcoducs tecids lo increace anti-sodil 
behavior (ts hit been fouod with certain games, 
toys and vidcoi>-thc equivalent of 
lecomineniations for fint-aid for accidental 
ingestian of a poison. 

The Committee might recommend that changes 
occur in the PCC rcgulatioos and cable TV 
legislation to require special let-asides for 
prosocial programming and or *'infomcricals'' 
that model poaiivc skills as the cwaitry moves 
ioward inlcractiw media, in Vi^ch the currcm 
market trends would suggest that anti-social 
content would become more comnton. 

Th5 Committee might recommend cUrificaiion 
of the tax codes so Uiat funding by the private 
jcctor of projects and campaigns of 501 (3Xc) 
organizatiKU for pro-social modeling and 
education do not become taxable income for the 
tax exempt if advertising considcralion is 
provided to the private sector—as has happened 
in a number of countries. A ncgadvc tax ruling 
would seriously undennine private sector 
involvancnt in private-public partnerships. 



The Commiuee might itquest the Atiocncy 
General lo develop technical support to for 
creating positive, community-wide plans for 
•*i«:rcasing Ihc peace" in this country. 

The Committee might recommend to the Senate 
10 amend the Tax Code to provide special 
federal tax crediu lo businesses for tising their 
advcitisiDg money to promote and community- 
wide, proao'ial media modeling and programs 
that increase cooperative behavior among 
children, youth and families. 
The Committee might draft legislation to enable 
funding of a national campaign to increase the 
use of the social skills tlMt reduce violence at 
home, schools and ihc community. 
The Comnuoee might recommend thai changes 
occur .'n the PCC regulations to allow 
purchased, prosocial advcrtiaemcnts to count » 
part of a station's obligation for f ji FCC license. 
(Presently only programming counts, even 
though ihere is clear evidence that commercials 
have very significant impact on child behavior). 
Such a change might rapidly shift ihc media 
modeling diet of our children. 

The Committee raight cmpora the Attorney 
General to purchase mass media locally and 
nationally in cooperation with the private sector 
to air mes,sages that model prosocial choices 
md options. 



It 
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Wat do young people say needs to be done about the increasing level of violence? 
"Listen to us." 
"Be/air." 

''Reward good things we do." 
''Show respect to us." 

"Start earlier, well b^ore fifth grade-^maybe at kindergarten." 

"Encourage kids to think through things rather than tell them.*' 

"Involve our parents better." 

"Give our parents better ideas for what to do." 

"Expect kids to be good instead of bad, " 

These are the words of young people— from focus groups, discussion panels, and surveys of 
youth in Pima County and inner city Los Angeles. Their rccommendauons merit close anention 
Their word echo what is know about the scientific study of increasing positive behavior of 
children and youth. The question is how to implement their common-sense suggestions and the 
proven wisdom of scientific studies. This testimony indicates how, drawing on the practical 
experience and research — linking the testimony to specific suggestions for action bv the 
Judiciary Committee. ^ 

Section 1 : An Outline for Action 

pis next section details options for the Committee to act on to increase the peace. The options 
draw on extensive research and demonstration projects. 

Move past another count of th© steadily worsening trends In America 

The Committee and Subcommittee will no doubt hear volumes of testimony about the scale and 
rapid increase of youUi-related violence all over America. What the committee needs is not more 
detail on the terrifying numbers of increasing youth violence; what the committee needs are some 
posiuve suggestions that can be promoted to make a difference— now and in the future, things 
that can be done without adding yet larger burdens to our stretched taxes. 

Begin early 

Take a group of 100 young adults who have been arrested for committing serious violent crimes 
When could you have reasonably predicted that they were headed for bad trouble? At age U"? ' ' 
Age 12? Age 10? Age 8? Age 5? ^ 

Scientific smdies say somewhere between ages 5 and 8, we can predict with about 65% accuracy 
based on ag^ssive behavior at school whether a kid will go on to commit violent crime. And 
the studies showing the very best results for preventing involvement with violent crime arc 
^"^^n?c"T dunng the preschool years. Waiting until a young person has committed 

a scnous offense dunng adolescence to do something is going to be much more expensive and 
less assured of success. ^ 
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CafnTu^nM-. Oprinns : ✓ Alter the dnig seizure Uws to rwiuirc greater funding of cariy, 
community-wide prevention programs instead of day-to-day 
justice opaations firom RICX) moneys. 

/ Alter community-assistance grants to emphasize early 
prevention on a community-wide basis. 

✓ Encourage federal prosecutors to stipulate that adults with 
minor children convicted of violent crime participate in 
appropriate parent-education activities as a pan of sentencing 
or probation since the research clearly shows that having one or 
more parents who axe convicted of a violent crime stacks the 
odds heavily ag&inst a child 

/ Make all U.S. Federal justice scttijigs "Child- Youth Friendly" 
in waiting areas so that positive parent-child interaction is 
encouraged, since adult-io-child praise is a key predictor of the 
emergence of anti-social behavior. Signs aixi other devices 
that cue adults to pnise prosocial chikl behavior improve those 
interactions. 



/ Expand the concept of 'Victim rights" at a federal level to 
include the children of adults convicted of violent crime so that 
such children arc treated for potential separation anxiety and 
post-traumatic reactions, since such interventions would lessen 
the probability of the "victimized" child maturing to commit 
similar crimes when older. 



Encourage coniniuntty-wld«, posttlv« Interventions 

The FBI reports that juvenile violent crime is up 21% — across all groups, neighborhoods* etc. If 
we continue to treat violence as "only" a problem in "those ndghborhoods/* then we increase the 
problem rather than decrease it for several reasons: 

• f^tiymariTing — Long-tcrm studies now convincingly show that making prevention 
programs only for the "bad people" makes the problem worse by accelerating the 
sense of rejection and limited opportunity trom the rest of society. 

• Avoidance — Marketijig studies show that people will avoid paiticipatijig in any 
program that is seen to be a negative. 

• High Mobility — At-risk youth and families have a high rates of mobility, moving 
across neighborhood and community boundaries which means that people will miss 
much of the targeted intervention. 

• Poor Marketing — This "negative model" means that the power of effective mass 
marketing cannot be property used, so that fewer individuals will participate. 

The probability thai a violence prevention program will succeed can be expressed in this simple 
formula: 



2 
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Program Compontnt E«timrt» Example 

Eowar of Intervantlon m% Pow*r 

(How much of the percentage of 
probtem ck>es the specKic p(an % 
address? 10%? 40%? 80%?) 



Impact of the Intervention 65% Powr 

(What percentage of the target group ^ Impact 

w«l change as a result of the X % " ^^^^ 

Intervention? 10%? 40%? 80%?) 

fiata of Participation »% (p x i} 

(What percentage of the target ^ l^"^ 

population actually do the program? x % ■ (P x I x R) 

1 0%? 40%? 80%?) 



generalization Rata 4i% (p x i x r) 



(What percentage of the target group 



•2% Q 



Stay changed over a longer pifiod? x % " (P x I x R x Q) 

1 0%? 40%? 80%?) 



Likely Prevention Effect = % = 33% 

This prevention formula can be worked for a ncighborhoodL community, a state or the country. 
What one can quickly see is that additions or subtraction's in the effectiveness in any given part 
of the formula has a powerful multiplying effect.^ 

A community-wide, positive approach tends to increase the 'T-ikcly Prevention Effect" for a 
number of reasons: 

• Power of Intervention — A positive, community- wide appoach means that more of the 
target behaviors can be effectively addressed instead of just the behavior to be avoided. 
Almost all the behavior change studies show that it is not sufficient to eliminate the 
negative to solve the social problem. 

• lmpQ£X of the Intervention — A positive approach dramatically increases the chances of 
being ns warded and praised for behavior change, something several decades of 
research and easily a $100 million dollars has proven to be more effective in homes, 
schools and the workplace. A negative approach iend5 io result in higher rates of 
scolding, nagging and confronution— all of which decrease the probability of behavior 
change. 

• Rate of Parricipation — A positive, community-wide approach mean^ that more people 
will be reached— particularly those individuals who are more mobile and at risk. More 
people will voluntarily participate because of the desirable social status attached to the 
program (the association elTcct, people want to be associated with high status activities 
than low sutus activities). 



^Thc formula can be m»de mi>ch more sophisticated than the one (tepicted. The formula described is p powerful tool 
as IS. and prevention efforts will be greatly enhanced when it is used more widely. 
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• rrrnfiTa ^Vr"^"" — A positive, community wide approach assures that many more 
cues, social supports and prompts will occur across the whole community to help 
maintain the behavior change. 

The essence of this logic has been amply dcroonstnitcd since the W.W.n rationing efforts and in 
many major studies since. 

Cftninrun ce options : ^ The Committee might request the Attorney General to develop 
technical support to for creating positive, community-wide 
plans for "increasing the peace" in this country. 

/ The Committee might recommend to the Senate to amend the 
Tax Code to provide special federal tax credits to businesses 
for using their advertising money to promote and community- 
wide, prosocial media modeling and programs that increase 
cooperative behavior among children, youth and families. 

/ The Committee might drift legislation to enable funding of a 
national campaign to increase the use of the social skills that 
reduce violence at home, schools and the community. 

Promote the Integration of prevention, Intervention and ssuppreaslon of violent 
crime across education, madia, health, law enforcement and Justice 

Integration of strategies across prevention, intervention and suppression of violent behavior make 
a great deal of sense — both firom a position of common sense and proven research. Consider just 
a few examples. 

• If the educational systems find better ways to reduce aggression, hostility, assaults and 
weapons possession at school, then many fewer demands will be placed on law 
enforcement and justice. 

• If media related violence is reduced, there will be clear reductions in aggressive and 
violent behavior by youth. 

• If law enfo-cemcnt and justice discover better ways to facilitate the transition of youth 
back to success in the everyday world, then the burden on educational systems will be 
reduced. 

• If media, law enforcement, justice and schools succeed in reducing violence, then there 
will be huge cost savings in the health -care side. Those savings are direct from 
rwluctions m injuries as well as from reductions in chronic illness (which can be 
tighUy linked to ongoing or serious exposure to violence). 

How can this integration be achieved? An analogy may help. Imagine if supcramkv.ts had 
different labels and logos for all the common products purchased. Chaos would rule. Profits 
would decline. People would fight. Customers would be very unhappy. Such is the situation 
presenUy. Every symbol that cues collective, cooperative action is different. There are no 
romnwn cues or logos for positive action. There arc no "nutrition labels" to tell us anything 
about how to improve our human relationships. Another analogy will help. too. Green traffic 
lights always indicate when to "go"; red lights always indicate when to "stop." 
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Wc can create mstructions, labels, logos and "traffic" lights to foster the behaviors to reduce 
violence in this country across all of the major settings of life. Here are some examples: 

• Offering specific choices — The federal government has presently spent millions of 
dollars in grants to universities and other organizations to prove that choices offered in 
almost every arena of cvcT>'day behavior increase cooperation and reduce hostility , 
even major violence. A c Wld offered a choice of punishments for bad behavior at 
school will learn good behavior much faster, and the same is true at home. Any person 
(child or adult) will comply better with medical p^cdurcs if given some choice over 
even minor components of the procedure (e.g., *'would you like the shot in your left 
arm or your right?"). Jailed youth or psychiatric patients comply far better witn 
instructions when offered choices, and their behavior improves more rapidly. Parallel 
to this finding is thai studies have found that gang members arc much more likely to 
exit a gang if a police officer directs a youth to choose to participate in one of several 
specific actions instead of a general **shape up or suffer the consequences** demand 

A community -wide, positive approach can develop and market unifying strategics and 
examples to improve the offering of choices. Such behavior is easy to record, praise 
and evaluate. 

• Rewarding cooperative, helpful behaviors — All effective management strategies 
(TQM, Passion for Excellence, etc.) and therapies for behavior change agree on the 
importance of rewarding positive behaviors. Studies on reducing anti-social behavior 
among children and youth categorically emphasize this principle. TI lus, across all 
settings that children and young people use must reward prosocial bchauon on a 
regular and frequent basis. This needs to happen in homes, in classrooms, in the media 
and elsewhere. Court services are far more effective probation staff reward the 
positive behavior of convicted youth. Medical patients arc much more likely to follow 
through with treatment if rewarded. 

• Modeling desired behaviors and choices in media and materials — Positive behavior 
change is far more likely to occur if people (children, youth, families, teachers) 
regularly see and witness models of the target behaviors in the media, particularly if 
positive consequences arc attached to the story about the media models. Advertisers 
know this about products — show people using the product often and getting benefits 
from it. This seems to be less well known anwng organizations charged with 
prcvcnticn, who tend focus on depicting the bad behavior and the negative 
consequences attached to it. An cxampk would be the frequent TV ads about the 
horrors of child abuse, compared to the fact that there arc virtually no ads Oct alone TV 
shows) d'spicting ways to have a happy, loving life with a child— except by calling a 
psychiatric hospital right now. Again, extcnjfive marketing research and behavior 
change research shows that positive nxdcls can and do result in significant changes in 
everyday behavior. 

Cnmmirtee Gprions: / The Committee might recommend that changes occur in the 
FCC regulations to allow purchased, prosocial advertiscmcnu 
to count as part of a station's obligation for an FCX! license. 
(Presently only programniing counts, even though there is clear 
evidence tliat commercials have very significant impact on 
child behavior). Such a change might rapidly shift the media 
modeling diet of our children. 
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/ The Committee might empower the Attorney General to 

purchase mass media locally and nationally in cooperation with 
the private sector to lir messages that model prosocial choices 
and options. 

✓ The Committee might direct its staff and request the Attorney 
General to investigate the possibility of legislation or tax 
credits for putting special signs, cxies or directions on products 
that foster piosodal interaction among children , youth and 
families. Such a concept to be extended to include directions 
on what to do if the product tends to increase anti-social 
behavior (as has been found with certain games, toys and 
videos) — the equivalent of recomnKndations for first-aid for 
accidental ingestion cf a poison. 

Section 2: A Practical Demonstration of Action 

This section describes specific illustrations of what is being done in Tucson, Arizona and Bryan, 
Texas (and it is hoped, Los Angeles) in a real way that illustrates the principles outlined in 
Section 1 . 

Begin Early 

Beginning in November of 1992, a coalition of private corporations (using their advertising 
budgets) and non-profit organizations launched a program for all Pima County, Arizona 
elementary school youth to increase the peace and reduce the risk of violent Iwhavior at schools 
and home. Through area schools and other organizations, every kindcrgartncr through fifth- 
grader could receive a free 48-page special story/workbook (in English or Spanish) to use at 
home and school. Supporting materials were made available to area school staff. 

The same program was launched in April of 1993 in Bryan, Texas by the private sector there 
(again in coalition with non-profit agencies) after a fatal stabbing at lunch in a school cafeteria 
while school was in session. 

Discussions have been occurring for over a year in Los Angeles about offering a similar 
program. 

Encourage community-wld«, positiva Intarventlont 

The efforts in Tucson. Arizona and Bryan, Texas are community- wide. Every child and family 
may get a program without cosl The community- wide intervention models, cues and rewards 
four basic skills among K-5 year old children (and the adults who care for them) involved in 
social competence and vioIetKc prevention: 

• Praising prosocial behavior in others 

• Reducing the use of put-downs 

• Noticing and speaking up about hurts caused by self to others 

• Using wise adults as menton 

These four skills represent the antithesis of what the literaturc on anti-social behavior describes 
as the "cycle of coercion" (e.g., Patterson, DeBarshey and Ramsey, 1989). Consider these 
examples. 
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Praise has been systematically shown to increase desirable behavior at home, at 
school and work. Praise is the interpersonal tool whereby individuals increase the 
probability of positive behavior by others. In dysfunctional systems, interventions 
that restore balance typically increase the rate of praise directed toward system 
members. 

Put-downs constitute a variety of belittling, negative statements directed toward 
others. Such statements elicit aggressive behavior from the recipient, which could be 
viewed as a form of punishment designed to remove an aversive stimulus. 

Noticing and speaking up about hami caused to others emerges from the interpersonal 
research on relationships. Individuals who deny harming another tend to elicit 
aggressive responses from their victims over time, or create social distance the 
undermines social support 

Seeking a wise person enierges from a variety of studies on social networks and 
mentoring, among both adults and children. Such mentors "balance" and guide 
prosocial actions. 

The demonstration program running in Tucson, Arizona and Bryan Texas was explicitly 
designed to address the four parameters of the formula intrcxluced in Section 2, 

• Power of Intervention — The program targets key behaviors to be increased and 
decreases, all of which have a clear documentation of support from the scientific 
literature. 

• Impact of the Intervention — Both prior studies on which this program is based and 
qualitative analysis of the intervention in progress show that the approach can geneiaie 
substantial gains in positive behavior as well as major reductions in undesirable 
behavior. 

• Rate of Pan! Ci pari on — The program was designed to incorporate known strategies to 
boost participation from the inception. Data from Tucson revealed several barriers to 
the intent, many of which have been addressed in the Bryan, Texas replication. Where 
schools fully embraced the children as the leaders of the behavior change process (as 
was intended), major reports of positive effect occur for both school and home. 

• General i zat i on Raie — The positive nature of the project has resulted in the newspaper, 
TV and informal media (school bulletin boards, displays, signs in waiting areas) to 
adopt components of the program to promote. A middle-school project will be 
launched in the fall of 1993 to foster the maintenance of behaviors among elementary 
school youth transitioning to middle schools/junior highs 

Promote the Integration of prevention, intervention and suppression of violent 
crime across education, media, health, law enforcement and justice 

The integration of program is happening at a number of levels, echoing the suggestions of 
Section I. 

• Offcrine specific choices— All of the materials— from the books for Lids and families, 
to the teacher's newsletters, to the TV ads. to the newspaper comics— show very 
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specific options for pec^le to choose to increase the peace. The options arc linked 
conceptually and organizationally to maximize effect 

. Rewarding conjpftrarive. helpful behaviors— Both intrinsic and extrinsic rewards have 
been built directly into the program. For example, pages in the story/workbook 
actually cue praise &om adults in the family. Various interventions modeled in the 
story/workbooks and other materials set up situations in which children and the ^ults 
who care for them will received social recognition for positive behavior. Prizes for 
completing the program (Pizza in Tucson; Tacos in Bryan. Texas; and a tnp to 
Disneyland/Disneywcrid) add gUiz to the initial marketing of the program to young 
people— which becomes less important as they find satisfaction with the posmve 
effects of the program in their everyday lives. The efforts for rewards are being 
expanded to teachers and school staff who participate in the program. 

. MndftlitiP desired bfthavinr s and rhnices jp nv>i1ia and materials— Various models of 
positive behavior to copy are being presented in the mass media both m Tucson and 
Bryan, Texas. The models are concrete and specific. In Tucson, they were/are also 
interactive— allowing viewers to phone or wntc in their own ideas, which were then 
published in the Sunday newspaper. 

The integration is now moving to other levels in Tucson, which are designed to be replicated in 
other cities. 

. Middle-school commumtv-wide program — A special comic is being readied for 
distribution in the fail of 1993, primarUy suppcwtcd by the private sector. 

• Middle-school intensive program — An integrated, cooperative projeg that links 
teachers, school staff, counselors, police, agencies and probation. The project focuses 
on three main skills: 

/ Give and Get Respect, 
I Keep the Peace, 
I Protect Myself. 

The aim of the project is to assure that younger adolescents develop and maintain the 
core social skil& that have been shown to reduce involvement with juvenile authorities 
and/or to reduce the probability of rccidivisna. Additionally, the skills arc designed to 
interface with mental-health treatment— again to reduce relapse rates and increase 
therapeutic effectiveness. 

• rnmmunitv-widc praise sig ns — ^These signs cue idulis to praise cooperative behavior 
of children and youth in public settings, a mechanism of encouraging generalization of 
the core skills being Uu^t in the books and media. 

. A comprehensive health ijirnject for mi ddle schools^In cooperation with the 
University Medical Center, the University of Arizona College of Medicine and 
Nursip Intcrgroup HMO, School Districts, Desert Hills Center for Youth and 
Famiii and the State Department of Education, a project is being planned to 
integrate the core concepts into a health-promotion initiative. 

• A parenting intervention for parents of newborns — Based on research used during a 
project developed for the Department of Defense during Desert Stoma, a spcaal 
mtcrvenrion kit is being designed for use by the parents of newborns to boost their 
skills in **rcading" the behaviors of infant using a specially modified version of 
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protocols from the Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale. These procedures have been 
shown to reduce pediatric utilization and child abuse repons during the first two years 
of life. 

• Training protocols for Teachers. Police. Counselors and Probatjon — ^The first state- 
wide in service training to integrate violence prevention skills awioss these groups will 
be held in September of 1993, sponsored by the Arizona Psychological Association. 
This training is planned to be expanded over time. 

Section 3: Research Basis for Recommendations 

This section summarizes some of the research supporting the recommendations made in this 
testimony. The nature of the recommendations emerges from the work on "protective factors" or 
resiliency that enable a child or family to have a better chance of succeeding even in difficult 
circumstances. 

increasing protective factors 

The table below describes "Pathways to Resiliency — a set of skills and conditions that provide 
children with a "vaccine" against emotional hardship in life, enabling children to Icam the skills 
that build confidence, a sense of personal worth, and the ability to bounce back after difficulty. 
The table rcpicsentj» the conceptual approach for what is targeted for Tucson, Arizona. 

Pathways to Resiliency Table 



Path or Intervention Reference Tucson Adaptation 



/ 


Saturation advertising 




Public-private partnership that 
shows practical problem-solving in 
the media for children, youth and 
families; community-based signs 
and prompting cues 


/ 


Parenting skills for drug 
abusing parents 


DeMarsh & 
KempferJ986 


All treatment centers and therapists 
screen and refer for specialized 
parenting intervention. 


/ 


Wide- spread parent-skill 
building 


Tremblay et al., 
1990:Pentz et al., 
1989; Patterson et 
al., 1989: Shedler & 
Block, 1990 


Problem-specific, dcvclopmentally 
appropriate interventions avzdiable 
through schools, agencies, doctors 
and even mass market outlets such 
as grocery stores and malls that are 
integrated with more intensive 
parenting interventions. 


/ 


Provide community-wide 
interventions for school-home 
problems 


Swantic, 1986; 
Anesko, 1987; 
Green, 1989 


Special printed interventions and 
media interventions that teacher 
parents and children how to do 
homework effectively; how to have 
a successful parent-teacher 
conference; how to behave 
successfully at school 
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/ Social suppon and 

neighborhood networking 



Gaudin, Wodarsld, 
Arkinson, & Avery, 
1990-91; Tellccn, 
HcTzog* & Kilbane, 
1989 



Proactive action tie-ins with 
Neighborhood Watch, materials for 
churches, PTOs, community 
volunteers and organizations; 
phonc/lcttcr tree tied together with 
problem-specific interventions. 



✓ Reduce family conflict 



Wilson & Hemstcin, 
1985 



✓ Increase parent-child closeness Brook et al., 1980; 



Model practical solutions in the 
media and community-wide 
interventions to specific situations 
that increase family conflict — for 
example how to deal with a bad 
report card, balance the checkbook 



or bonding 



Hirshi, 1969 



Teaching parents of newborns to 
use Brazelton Neonatal 
Assessment; developmcntally 
modified infant newsletter in 
community; developmental record 
for parents and health-care 
providers; GUdcsguides (special 
volunteer coaches for behavior 
clinics in malls) 



/ Reduce early anti-social 
behavior in preschool and 
elementary years 



Shedlcr& Block, 
1990; Loebcr& 
Dishion, 1983 



Distribute proven special school 
interventions for all teachers, 
counselors and agencies working 
with younger children 



^ Increase social competence and Git'*clman et al,, 

anger management beginning in 1985; Lochman, 

preschool years all through 1988; Ketchel & 

high-school Bieger, 189 



Distribute proven interventions, 
dcvelopmentally adapted, to 
children throughout their 
maturation so that social 
competence is universally 
improved; tie-in prevention 
programs with more acute 
intervention 
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Increase academic achievement Hundleby & Mercer, Distribute special school-home 
1987; Blechman et note system to teachers & 
al., 1981 counselors; 

Develop homewcsic teaching tips 
for parents and families; 
Develop behavior management and 
school climate improvement 
progximi based on research; 
Distribution of sclf-cfficacy 
modeling interventions for use by 
teachers to improve initial learning 
of students and attention 
County-wide intervention to 
impmve transitioas faxn preschool 
to elementary, elementary to 
middle and middle to hi^ school 
County-wide program of incentives 
for children's academic 
improvement and success 

County-wide program to promote 
self-control and self-direction by 
children and youth 
Use of advanced technology to 
promote mentoring by business 
people of children and youth 



/ Increase positive-peer 
acceptance 



Coie, 1990; Cairns 
etal., 1988 



County-wide interventions to 
reduce teasing, insults and put- 
downs 

Interventions to improve modeling 
of peer acceptance among adults in 
the community — teachers at 
schools, leaders in the media 
Peer led resistance sldils training 
and interventions couple with 
social competence skills 
Create opportunities for positive 
social interaction. 
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^ Incrcasc culturally appropriate 
metaphors and bicultural 
competence skills in all 
interventions 



Schiiike^ Botvin, ct 
al., 1988; Matthews, 
1990. 



English and Spanish versions of 
materials 

Demand type-printing for special 
materials that integrate stories from 
one culture with stories from 
anuii:cT culture 

Programmed linkp.gcs in social- 
siuciics cuniculum to identify 
simibxiues in approaches across 
cultures 

Inclusion of appropnaie models of 
divcrsitv 



✓ Reduce anxiety and depression 



Kazdin, 1989; 
Block» Gjende ajid 
Block, 1991; 
Kendall, Howard & 
Epps» 1988 



Model school-wide models -^f 
cognitive behavioral cop'ng 
techniques 

Offer cognitive maps 



i/ Teach children how to avoid 
vicdmiration by others 



l^g & >Cahn, 1989 



Training package on how ;o avoid 
being tea^sed or assauUcd and other 
acts of victimization 



✓ Increase attention ro task and 
reduce hypcractiv' ty 

i/ Increase effective transitions 



Hcnker & Whalcn, 
1989 



Classroom based- interventions to 
increase self-control and self- 
monitoring 



Distribute modeling interventions 
before start of each new year 



i/ Increase connections to and 
skills to increase 
responsiveness from society 



Tobler, 1986 



Create opportunities for young 
people to develop* produce and 
market goods and services related 
to prevention — c,g,» student 
designed t-shins» buttons, 
neighborhood employment 

Phone-tree access designed for 
young people 



i/ Increase availability of 
afterschool programs for 
elementary and middle school 
youth. 



TTiompson, 1987 Ceate public-private partnership to 
operate such programs in school 
facilities, which can be funded by a 
combination of fees. Chapter 1 , and 
DES money. 
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Rewards and recognition for small 
innovations that improve learning 
and climate by teachers 
County- wide newsletter to teachers 
and counselors on proven tips to 
improve academic perfomiance 
Use of adoption money to fund 
teacher-based design of prDgrara 
components 

Mass media campaign honoring 
teachers 

Organizational development 
interventions for schools 

Use funds from Chapter 1. Drug 
Free Schools and other federal 
sources to buy and Jcvelop from 
Pima County so'^rces. then turn 
around asH hr!p market those 
materials to other communities. 
Several million dollar, ^uld be 
infused annually to oui ux>nomy» 
plus improve local education 
conditions; create a special 
development fund to market locally 
developed irmovations to other 
communities. 



Technology of behavior change 

The overall approach being recommended represents a synthesis of lessons learned from public 
health, community psychology, clinical psychology, education, organizational management, 
medicine and biology, and marketing. Such a synthesis is necessary to assure success, and 
makes a great deal of common sense. 

Self-ModelingA^iitual Reality 

Perhaps the most visible part of this approach arc the story/workbooks, since every participating 
child/youth or family receives one along with supporting interventions for the mass media. The 
approach of both hinges on a concept called self-nKxleling (the reader, listener or viewer 
becomes the prime actor). Another way of explaining the concept is that of "virtual reality" — a 
media in which the participant becomes the hero of the story. 

Please note that the approach also relies heavily on the use of story rather than just telling people 
what do. The story, self-modeling and community-based rewards for behavior change make the 
core intervention much more powerful than the standard information sheet or instructions 
commonly given out by helping agencies. The principles the lie underneath this concept arc the 
result of fifty or more independent investigators who have variously received millions of dollars 
of federal funding. The technology approach represents a technology transfer back to the people 
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✓ Improve organizational climate Gottftcdson, 1986. 

1988 



^ Reduce unemployment and McLoyd, 1989; 
expand employment base of Dooley and 
better jobs. Caulano. 1980 
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who funded the basic ideas, the taxpayer. The next several paragraphs detail background on the 
approach for the reader who may be unfamiliar with the core ideas. 

The story/workbooks use the technology ijroven in Program Project pirviously funded by the 
Department of Education (#00083002) to study problem-spcciftc approaches to parent training 
in clinical settings. 

A facsimile page of such a problem-specific, story/workbook appears below. 

I Self-Modcling/Virtual Reality Story/workbook for ElemenUry Children | 
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The efficacy of the storybook intervention in changing the behavior of children and parents has 
been systematically validated scientifically, and the ability of tlr^ technology to change the 
behavior of high-risk and low-risk families has been documented as has the ability of the tech- 
nology to gain large rates of particip^ition (50% or better of families in the community) — 
(Anesko. 1987;Embry, 1981, 1982, 1984, 1987, 1990, 1991; Peters and Embry. 1985; 
Christophenen andGyuley, 1979; Clark, Giccne, Macrae, McNccs and Davis, 1977; Fisher and 
Tomery, 1976; Green, 1989; Grccnwald, 1985; Lenkowsky, Barowsky, Dayboch and Puccio, 
1987; Jakibchuk and Sn)criglio, 1976; Kelley, Schilmocller and Goctz, 1978; Newhouse, 1987; 
Pearson, 1987; Pardcck, 1990; Ptcd, Roberts and Forehand, 1977; Swantic, 1986; Zcbrowitz- 
Mc Arthur and Eisen, 1976). The self-control teaching elements of the materials ait likewise 
based on expensive federally sponsored research (e.g.. Jones and Haney, 1984; Kazdin, 1980) and 
can have a profound positi fc effect on parent-child interaction and acaidetnic achievement (e.g.. 
McCarl, Svobodnyand Bcarc, 1991). 

The use of the techniques in the Story/woricbooks has dramatic effects on receptive language 
skills, auditory memory and reading achievement (e.g., Wedcl and Fowler, 1984; Embry, 1980). 
The Story/workbooks use techniques from the acclaimed Reading Recovery program developed 
in New Zealand, where the Story/workbook concept has been utilized nationally in all early 
childhood settings for use by volunteers, parents and others. When adults (parents or caregivers) 
use the Story/workbooks, their actions like those taught in Reading Recovery are automatically 
cued. 

The design of the Story/workbooks™ combines the proven techniques rom research on self- 
modeling, self-control, stimulus control, cognitive- behavioral psychology, family-systems 
therapy and instructional design. These bocks are unlike other books or brochures prodr'^ and 
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distributed to date commercially, as can be clcariy seen by examining their design, strucmrc and 



* Personalization! The story's hero/heroine is the child being Uught and all suppon and 
family membcre in the story arc the child's real-life family. The teaching ihus becomes 
self-modeling for the child and his/her family. 

* Androgynous and Generalized Drawings- The illustrations enhance the child's identity as 
the hero/heroine of the story — regardless of sex or race. 

* Modeling and Family Involvement: The story involves other osemben of the fairMy. 

* Stimulus Control: A system of relevant cues is established for performance of the new 



* Interactive Learning: The child is coached to take action, including making the story his/her 
own . 

* Troubleshooting "Helper" Component: Certain parts of the materials address the 
"yes.. .huts" and establish motivational techniques for the family system (siblings, etc.) 

* Gcncralizarion Component^: Makes material in the books and related materials useful 
across settings, dme, people and related behaviors. 

This Story/workbook niodcl has been tested with high-risk, clinic-rcfcned families whose 
interactions were negative and coercive under the auspices of a program project g.unt from the 
U.S. Department of Education grant. Project LIFE (Living in Family Environments) that ran 
from 1983 through 1987. The design of the Story/workbooks™ was based on cxpcrimcnia) 
research on social skills training and imitation by children, because of the target skills identified 
for children. Since high risk parents were the people using the original test versions of 
Story/workbooks™, the design of the books also used proven principles from instructional 
technology with adults with educational impairmcnts--< because parents from high risk settings 
typically have academic difficulties). The results of the Project UFE studies showed that the 
children did learn the target behaviors as did their parents. For example, Diacon, Embry. & 
Baer, 1987 specifically set out to leach children to compliment their caregivers for positive 
actions. The effectiveness of the intervention can be seen in data from two children whose rate 
of compliments (one of the behavioral targets of the / help build peace pro-am) went up, as 
demonstrated in a time-series (muldple-baseline) design. 
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Markfttiny and privafe-puhMc pflttnerships for ft poritive Amfcrica 

What is different about the strategy is the level of integration and systems tMnking, precisely the 
issues that aie required if one is going to create a whole society in which children and their 
families axe more resilient A approach »lso sets the stage for a new economic base for child 
development 

A program that is replaceable and effective to improve child, family and community resiliency 
must be enable of being diffused and disseminated throughout the country if not the world. 
Diffusion and dissemination requires money. Typically speaking, roost human service or 
educational innovations have been created by grant money — either from government or private 
sources. A grant can be perceived of in two ways: (1) as principle that is used up, or (2) as 
venture capital that creates an ongoing, viable economic entity. In all but a few cases, grants 
have been used in the first manner — with the idea that well-meaning people would innovate and 
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hope (or pray) for ongoing funds from yet other grants or public sources to sustain the 
innovation. In the 1960s, such things were possible. In the 1990s, they ait not. 

If a program to promote child, family and community resiliency is to succeed in a broad way, it 
must create a new fip'^ncial structure to sustain and expand. That means dealing with fiscal 
rcalidcs and looking lor alternadve sources of funding. To most people the public sector, that 
means asking for donations from private corpor?.tions. That straicgv has merit in many cases, 
yet there arc Umits that pubUcly held corporations can legitimately donate money for the public 
good when they must face reduced corporate cirnings or need to invest in theur own 
infrastructure to remain competitive. 

Corporations have no theoretical limits in investing money in child, family and community 
resiliency to the extent that Uieir investment offers a good rate of return compared to alternative 
investments. Such retiutis on their investments arc not just for the common good, buf clearly 
defined, measurable economic benefit foubcm. Accordingly, a comprehensive plan to increase 
resiliency must include essentially a win-win configuration for private (and pub lie- sector) 
sponsors. Such an approach might include effective advertising and marketing benefits accrued 
from participation, new licensed products or services. 

There are some precedents for such an approach. The most obvious is Sesame 5freef— which is 
fundamentally a public-private partnership between Children's Television Workshop and Jim 
Hen sen Associates, Inc. Licensed products and services help maintain the public good provided 
by Sesame Street. Another precedent is Channel 1 and other activities by Whittle 
Communications— a for profit company. Some smaller scale approaches are worthy of note, 
too— such as the coupon/activity books for children developed by Unique Concepts International 
and distributed through supermarket chains. 

A combination of all of Uiosc approaches is what is most intriguing. The Sesame Street is 
exceptionally powerful and effective because of the nonprofit arm of the joint-venture (which it 
is not often thought of in that way) and its clearly proven educational value. The Sesame Street 
model has one main programmatic and one major business liability. Pro grammatically. Sesame 
Street is focused on children— not parents and children, a factor that ultimately limits its ability 
to fulfill the promise with which it was begun. A business liability relates to the programmatic 
issue: Sesame Street has appeal mostly to preschool age children, which limits the breadth of its 
licensed products and related services. Mickey Mouse, by contrast, appeals to just about 
everybody, including adults. The efforts of Whittle Communications suffer from a lack of 
grounding in educational effectiveness, though the marketing savvy around the product is clearly 
advanced when compared to Sesame Street. If the Whittle materials and programs were tested 
rigorously, they would be unlikely to have significant impact on children's resiliency or 
educational attainment. Since their main purpose is marketing, not educational, such a finding 
would come as no great surprise. The item to note is that advertisers arc willing to pays sums of 
$1 50,000 per commercial aired for Channel 1, and sign multi-year contracts. Such sums can 
easily support a national child resiliency program. 

By co:"bining the Sesame Street public-private partnership model, the licensed character 
possibilities, the high-iech advertising of Whittle Communications, this approach with a proven 
parent -children training interventions, it is theoretically possible to create a self-sustaining child, 
family and community resiliency intervention — which diffuses universally in the culture, thereby 
maldng a structural, systemic shift in our educational system and community. 

The private-public parmership emerging in Tucson is a hint of what is possible. Recall that 
almost $250,000 of cash and in-kind services have been recmitcd largely from the private sector. 
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That is a remarkable event. Other testimony submitted to the committee discusses the whys and 
hows of this partnership. 

Our desire to change often dwells on problems — the problem with criinc, the probleni with child 
abuse, the problem our educational system. Most efforts to change at an individual or gix)up 
level focus on solving problems and those solutions typically fail because the underlying 
structural factors "puU'* solution efforts back to a homcosiatic balance (sec the best-selling 
management thcoiy book, the Fifth Discipline by Peter Senge). Whcii the solution oriented 
efforts fail, both individuals and groups tend to fall into anger, resentment, disillusionment, 
depression and even rage. That is much of the situation that we find ourselves today, which is 
manifested in very real terms in depressed consumer confidence and behavior that has 
measurable roots in individual depression and anxiety. Sociology recapitulates psychology. 

How then to create system change? To create resiliency arid community? Real change begins 
with a clear, positive vision of the future — of how life can be. A clear vision of "where we want 
to be** enables us begin to read where we are. A clear vision begins to free our creative capacity 
for change, both at an individual and group level. 

Visions leading to systemic change arc fundan>cnial and life-affirmint', enabling people to 
weather short-term setbacks and to learn from a temporary failure. Such visions enable people to 
go beyond being a victim of cirrumstancc to being a creator of the present and future. Such 
visions often begin with clear >rds or deeds. 

Rosa Parks sat in the front of the bus, a Black young girl in Topeka decided she wanted a good 
education, a preacher had a dream that all Black children would be free. 

A small man in humble clothes walked to the sea for some salt in India, three men penned the 
Declaration of Independence, a man from Ukraine had a different vision of the Soviet state. 

These are tlic visions that we sec at a large scale. There are millions of visions that we do not 
see, yet are touclied by. Vision begins with. . . 

• an active approach toward solving life's problems 

• 1 tendency to perceive their experiences constructively 

• the ability to gain others' positive attention 

• the ability to maintain a positive vision of a meaningful life 

These skills are the precise foundations for reducing violence in America, and are the skilts that 
fonn the foundation of the plan ouUined to the committee. 

The context for individual, positive vision can be structured by creating the vision of resiliency 
for the community. When that vision takes place, many individual parts (strategies, 
organizations, personal actions) come together to form the organic whole that shifts the 
underlying structure — enabling systemic change to flow down a path of least resistance (sec the 
Path of Least Resistance by Robert Fritz, a colleague of Peter Senge). Such an idea is not new, 
thought it is often forgotten. It can be seen in the work of some of the very early social scientists 
of change — Kurt Lcwin. It can be seen in the philosophical and self-help literature of the 
previous century in America — e.g.. Ralph Waldo Emerson in his essay on self-rcliancc. Tlie 
earliest writings of tlie Renaissance herald such understanding in the work of Pic dc Mirandcla in 
1400. Even the very roots of Western thinking illustrate the concept when the ftx)phet Isaiah 
says, "Without a vision, the people will fail.*' 
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Systemic change begins with vision, often spurred by the pain of the present With tlie vision 
comes the careful awareness of the present sutc, the ideas, the tools the ctpicity to make the 
creative, leaps into the future. 

We can increase the peace. 

f !nmmittgft Options ! / The Coiimuttec ought lecommend that changes occuT in the 

FCC regulations and cable TV legislation to require special set- 
asides for prosocial programming and or "infomericals** that 
model positive skills as the country moves toward interactive 
media, in which the current market trends would suggest that 
anti-social content woukl become moce comnoon. 

/ The Committee might recommend clarification of the tax codes 
so that funding by the private sector of projects and campaigns 
of 501(3)(c) organizations for pro-social modeling and 
education do not become taxable income for the tax exempt if 
advertising consideration provided to the private sector— as 
lias happened in a number of countries. A negative tax rxiUng 
would seriously undermine private sector involvement in 
private-public partnerships. 
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-procrunned" lo d«ai «rttk a boauia vorld Evideace 
for this pencm caa be seen in c«mm data sAo«Ib| 
uai Bl-rtsk papMlatlaes (or violeace bavc bi«ker Mrlfe 
rslca. bisker raiaa olteft Madedoaai tretaied to 
spadai naamlac in pradetory Mavior la Ibc nsbl 
porueaotlMkrBla).a««IU|^r rawaof a ii wiv i 
befcavtarrrobfOMajMacctlMrtaaiaaMrly a«e. 
Ajatn. auwrt !• tiTlM to prwcci btr own — tryint to 
five sarrtvai advaautfe. cana« aot akout ue taw. 
peepeny o«aer*bir>. oanveaMM or aocia) caMraci 

lncTVMia«ly oi:r catturc commuaicaMa tbretl 
Vteienc* aad atari- sum Miv Our bodies aad mtmtn 
rcspcad vltk aac 
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Thtfi pattom of stnictural and behavioral change in chHdran 
as a resUt of exposure to violenca makes sansa from a 
bMog)cal perspective. 



Peace is not tt>e abecnce of coitnia Raiker. it Is a 
Male of coapersUod aad collsberaiiefl tkat maninius 
(be survtvil sod w«itarc of all. Hundrec* of tdcndric 
snidHB point 10 (ke patk (or coatainiac tk«n 
prcnatlac tic coidetnK of vwteMc* we see yr ima tly 
In tuacoancry. 

First, we aaad lo (oc«s efforts la yauaier cklldren. 
nduoac tkclr acpeanr* to aumatoa pma to ue 
peoet of p«b«rt}'. pvMtifeed rsvlewt of (ntcrvtntMiu 
"Ta leOnct v te leac e s>o» tfcat wriy merve a ikwa are 
atack more SHccaMfm titan latervtaUooa tuned 
duria( bi o laa ea a ca . Tbc riaaeaa (or tua became 
anparsalaawcaaMntaadbtma Motofy- 

£*CMd. «t »e«d to bulM loctai ODmpcteace of 
rwM#im Hd rtdac* perceived sadal ureal to 
ywagaars. Srrerml Uiowud raaccrcb studMs. ao 
•rttlKt of feumaa cwuu<»aiji. Skow dui praise and 
rew«rd bdlM social ccnpctcace. latelliceace and ■ 
sHf-dlracttan la eblMrto. Tbw. vc aeed to taacb 
Cblldren to peaM etbers siactrtty (wttcb incrrasei 
tbc prvbaMllty ikiU mora fMd tkiap will happen le 
tkc«K aad (or adv.>ti to pr«lse cMidran for ic«re 
secMl caiyete a ca aad self-dtmcttaa. Adull praise — 
except la tM caae ol advits «bo try lo exptoii c tiitdren 
scxaally — (ypKsUy wttmM tmdOmmtl law lareai 



lf iiwitii>toM t -**«w* * 

Social oompctence will be locraaaed i( *« also 
itacfc cMldren to tedtKc thtir use o( put>dowits lor 

Irmlf I itnre ^^f re»«Ht tftia i« tnvtto in^rt 



Tllrd. we need 10 provide amH' modeH (beib in 
tke medu aad raai iKel of adutt aad cblldbood 
ceoperattoa Sutii models reduce percetred tbreal 
•ad oafotftc r»>vlctimuanon ot OM tympiom* ol 
poai>oriuinaUc stress. Tbese tnodeU ol owperition 
Mcd to be exptldtiy paioied aut aad stwdlad by 
cfelMraa la ikeir everyday Uvea. 

I( vMeace bi a diaeaac of hamaa rtutloaskips. 
tken tfte cure Uca ta retaooaablp baltdiat. Thai is wby 
a caallttoa of awre than 2* PIm Coamy onanuaboas 
-> bwtaaMa. sctioela. (he poUct. the media and 
atbcn — have JalMd loffether t0 create a postUvc 
"m^ittr mvT to foster Mdal competence of 
chlMru at >ene. to school aad la n< coMunliy 
Tht nartcf erer.i. hlffcly vistUe to muy la Ue 
coMualty. heaan on Nov. 13 wtu Ihc dlCr^iHrtM of 
seme tfOjMO beoks to Ike ekmeaury scteai cblMren 
or PlM Coaaty raUcd "l Help *iU4 Nace ' Thai 
took. Ue mkteriala for ackoola and media procrtmi 
(flucti aa ue w«eUy wrapper taaen m ibc Sunday 
edKioaof The ArlsoM Dally Star) rrprwaeat a 
coltabofkUv*. ceoferattve eHon le build a 
conunuBlty all of us cn ae c iea s ty sraai 

Each of aa CM eakaace a*l amn »y eeketac (ke 
pniKiptaa la oar 4aily irm M home, at •OTk aad In 
the cai«salfy. »a#a ta«ay . Praise people bcasatiy. 
reeaflatH theas far their deity kchlevtmeaGi aAd 
help Ka^ace pwl- tf ea a sL ear bsbm f faaW t 
cntldSBi 

Ovnnis 0. EmVy. f4i.O . u IHt president o/ 
Heenspmcf. Inc.. tht d#veioper« of Ifce -f Hefp fiutfd 
P««ce" protrem He u a Itcenaed pntfiototut wko 
r i c s i vad MtMKMl recoffiiinn for fiu cffo«1t to fielp 
ckildrM and femihei affected bv lAc fulf »ar Hit 
erticie " Creoli^ Contctoui Amenca ' appeon in 
the McembtrisMtcefOmqi Mer«:inr 
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First Aid For Dealing with 
an Angry Young Person 



O ^W^er the pitch of your voio*. 
YtUmg or oiinga U|jh*pitdi in yoor vokt My* thtrt k 
looMthincto ruo awi^ <bin. Uiinca lowtr pit^ 
■iiUwrity with DO intent to hana Lowir pitch inyitM 
inot« rapid eorapUanot with yMir {Rstraetioa 

O Give choice for cooling off pUoe. *Imt 
youanangry. YouoantUinthtbaekcfthtroomorintht 
ojfriemntawt talk about tkig. Which do you ehotm.tfm 
6adk c<tAt nwm or (A« Gtvinc a dMic« MiMS thft 

tnfwmor«thjmUlHnfi00i«oo«tOfotoon«pUo*,whi*oMi 
Y» w<o M IP act qf ijiiMiwn— making th» «ngwv 

O Um a '^IVben-'Iben'Clioice*' tcnto n c e 
fbcm while giving Instracflon. 

ou< n««ii to 6< dbfw. * DiT«ei eooniitfMi*--'^^ 
m«wh«th«pp«ii<ir— t«dt«in«r«M««rirt«c«Mid«mK; A 
-WhHi-ThM* coMtnKtion mt tha pidh fcr tK« xntnc pmn 
ibMiinap«iHiv«wiiytoabtaintba|o«l. OmIm gim i«^p«t 

O Ask about th« xwulta of actioii rstbar than 
lecturing about the rnlea. nMumi«toT«kM0»abaiiM 
<ifth«r»«ecun«M«<ifth«p«rtaD%ACt Lcetorit^ apUnbic; Ii)««dinc snd 
•«o)dij«winahBMtMrtdMyMichM«tth«tMliMi«^ Oftw, th« p«noo wSD 
■hnp^ariMUekortmeat Aikinff«boattiMi«nltirth*Mtieoiaapr(PVMth« 
cbaMMtlMtthtpmiwiDcbAnitiathafbttti*. H«r«»«iMM 
quMtiiM to mIc 

• What nik did ywfan^ 

• What coold yoa haw dam iiMtobd? 

• What pitaMftt thiDft happw wiwi 7«a da (lAc poiftiot 

GiT« choice for penalty or for making amends. 
Tuiua% posith^ acta ara nm Kkd^, afid aoffiy ada ara )aaa 
likfJyvifyMiofferacAoiuofpMiaHxtothachikL Sayaooathinc 
Hka, *Vmi cat! aitbar writa a note (aoawtrinc tht quaattaa 
abova), or can tarry Jim'a bcoka ba t wx ii fl iiaaa aa an apokgy 
Which Ma da you cbooaaT* 
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O Walk with a young pexaon to let them explain 
mnA expend their emotional diilreai lWch«rt may not 
havt thatliM to walk wHhaehild,buto(haraehoo)ataff may. This oftan 
worka batUr thM haviiiK tha child ait in a chair ar coDM to aa «ffiot. 



^wX^irjitJiw Dwwt HUlt C«mtr tor Youth and Famllltt 
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Three ways to get adults 
to listen and respect 
young people more 



O Ask the adult to walk and talk with you. 

When you really want an adult to listen to you, ask the adult 
to go for a walk with you so that you can talk. The adult won't 
be »o distracted and will hear you better. 

Young people often complain that adults really don't really 
listen to them. Part of the problem may be that the adult is 
\ too busy trying to pay attention to other things. By asking 
\ the adult to walk with you, they have to listen more carefully 
to you and the adult is a lot less likely to get on your case. 
A once a week walk with an adult in your fiamily can really 
help build more respect 



Offer two dilferent wayo make 
up for a mistake 

Everybody goofs from time-to-time. 
When a young person goofs, adults 
sometimes make up a punishment that 
young people find unfair. When that 
happens, the yoimg person complains, 
and the adult gets mad. You will get a 
lot more respect from the adult if you 
notice the mistake and propose two 
ways to make it up. The adult yn\\ be 
much more likely to treat you fairly by 
choosing one of your ideas and to listen to your side. 

P.S. Make sure that the two options you propose make sense and are realistic 
for the adult and you. 

Q Notice and praiie the good things 
adults do for you each day. 
Almost all adult say that yoimg people don't 
notice the good things adults do for kids. Young 
people say almost the same thing about adults. 
Getting and giving respect is all about noticing 
the good things that we do for each other. 

As a young person, you can get adults to give you 
a lot more respect and get more of the things you 
want when you praise an adult each day for some 
small thing done to help you £ach day. 
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A Community-Wide Comic to Show Ways to 
Increase the Peace 



TO be released in tn_ 



From superhero to local hero, the main 
character of this comic — the actual 
ycung reader by using the first-person 
pronoun "I" — makes a difference in 
this community. The young reader 
takes positive steps to increase the 
peace at school and home. 

With detective-like skill, the young 
reader notices how certain actions 
trigger violence and aggression. The 
young reader grasps some 
alternatives after talking about what 
is happening with two wise adult 
mentors — a male Vietnam veteran 
and a female teacher's union leader. 
The young reader starts doing these 
alternatives in daily life, with 
positive effect. Another young 
person, something of a troubled 
bully, watches from the sideline, 
subsequently trying what our 
hero does. In the story, the hero 
comes to understand a bit about 
a real warrior being a person 
, who works to create peace in the 
community. The hero and 
friends initiate a school-wide plan to reduce 
violence that involves getting and giving respect, keeping the 
peace and learning ways to protect one's self. 

Target audience: All middle-school youth, using a media popular with the age 

group an action comic. Focus groups and youth input from three school districts 

in Pima County have been used to help design the comic. 

Rationale: Focus groups with young people— from kids in trouble to kids doing 
well — reveal that they read more than adults commonly think, and they prefer 
comics, Sports Illustrated, Mad Magazine, etc. Such media can be used to teach 
prosocial skills, if carefully constructed. 

Linkages: Links to the overall Pathways to Resiliency model, including I Help Build 
Peace for elcraentarv schools and a nroerara for middle schools. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Dr. Embry. 
Mr. Cooksey? 

STATEMENT OF ROY COOKSEY 

Mr. Cooksey. I would just like to thank Senator DeConcini for 
putting together this kind of a panel and this kind of a sessiv^n, be- 
cause it is something that is sort of rarely seen in these parts, 
where everyone is called upon to come out and make their input. I 
think this is a healthy thing and I hope that local officials will buy 
into it, so that they can hear the real problems of the community. 

I changed my sermon a attle bit, because of things I heard last 
night. My grandson mentioned that we talk so much about prob- 
lems in the distance, we talk about how to solve the problems of 
the world, Los Angeles and elsewhere, but we neglect to talk about 
the problems at home. 

Now, this might be a little different from the way things are 
going this morning, but I think that it is necessary for me to talk a 
little about the unique problems facing other people, some of the 
people of the community, particularly African-Americans. So many 
times, we are so preoccupied with the problems in general, and so 
many times we hear how good and how great we are. 

I would just call your attention to some of the things that they 
said during the riots of 1967 in the Kerner Report. It said, in effect, 
that the nation was moving toward two societies, one white, one 
black, separate and unequal, and that the chief root cause of the 
riots were ''white racism." 

So I think that sometime we are going to have to come to grips 
with the problems that we face in our society. Now, I was disturbed 
today when I walked out — not just today, but all last week when I 
was talking to youngsters and adults about coming to the meeting. 
They said why, you know, why, can you give me one reason why J 
should waste my time. Others said, you know, I make $4.25 an 
hour and I would get fired if I didn't go to my job. So I think this 
was very moving to me, when we talk about the great progress that 
we are making. 

Now, one of the major problems that we identified in 1967, when 
the report was made, was jobs, was one of the major problems, law 
enforcement or the lack of it, and the mass media, among other 
things, were the main causes of the civil uprising. Now, I venture 
to say» as we look for solutions, if you would take the Kerner 
Report and photocopy it, alter it a little bit, adjust it and imple- 
ment it, the problems would go away. It is basically just that 
simple, and I would like you to think about that. 

Jobs, jobs in Tucson for African-Americans are almost nonexist- 
ent. Incidentally, I am talking as a pioneer. I have been here. I 
helped to build Arizona. I helped to build the mines and the smelt- 
ers, when I couldn't even work in them after they were built, and 
then we came back later and integrated them. So the jobs are 
there, but you can see millions of dollars of jobs going up to Dana. 
You check it out, if you have some problem with my statement, 
and you won't see a black face on the job. I can't hardly get to 
work when I go, and I go down 6th Avenue, incidentally. The road 
is all tore up and that is great and people are working. I have been 
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trying to see a black person working on construction, when we 
heloed build this country, this State. , ., , ^ t 

Ta ml ter of fact, I Son't want to get into details, but I w^ one 
of the first black foremen in the State of Arizona pouring concrete 
I did it pretty good, because I-IO still stands and I poured it a long 

" S^fthink this is the major problem You can talk about '-ecrea- 
tion, you can talk about boxing and football-and I really go for 
that, because I used to box a bit-but you can't do it on an empty 
stomach. So these are the kin<k of programs. 

Let's get back a little bit to law enforcement, for that was one ot 
the other problems that were identified. 7°" ^^.^ J^^^ram^^^ 
community that are operating contrary to the law, and eveir^y 
knows it For example, the community service program, it requires 
S^^Snd you say it in your little bookle^that you are to operate 
under the guidelines in accordance with title the ^ L,ivii 

Rights Act? and title VI. I venture to say-and I would chaUenge 
yo5 to get an investigation going, and check "ut^^he U'-b^^^ 
Laffue is the only program that is in compliance You check it out. 

In 1991 to had 71 employees. They had 34 Hispanics, 45 Afri- 
can^AScans'and I am nSt/ure the ""-ber .of females and t 
have 2 Native Americans and another entity that I would not care 
to mentVon that is representative of most of ^he others, has 20^em- 
ployees, not 1 African-American, they have one Anglo, and some oi 

*?^'^rt£^^i*rrS?iing ^ you are re,air^under title VI 

mmmitte^s jobs et cetera, should be evenly produced and provided 
STopf^of 'the'community of all ethnic groups. This is not done. 
So that is one of the major problems. 

The other problem is law enforcement as I said. Tfe Jaiis and 
the prisons have a disproportionate number of minorities in them^ 
Now you might say they are "bad," if you want to, but check out 
the ;^o?d, and we find that people are basically the same. I think 
these are some of the major problems. 

Then thev want us to participate, and I have to go back to tne 
peiple X ask me why. why should I go, why ^^ould I bother^ Bu 
wP are still here, because we still have confidence. We have been at 
This for many years, as you know, and we will continue to do so. 

I am ?oing to move along and let others have something to 
safbu?? would make some recommendations. One recommenda- 
?fon would be to appoint, elect or hire a compliance officer to check 
out the^ial programs here in the Crty of Jucson, check it out in 
terms of their compliance with title VI and title VII ot the iyb4 

a™ Rights Act. Dan Quayle and '^^i^^^^^^^ '^T^lt irS- 
called the JPTCA Corps, and you ought to read t. It is very in^r 
et iS. It tells how many employees who never hire Afnca^^^^^^ 
cans are. in fact, getting money to subsidize their payroll. So these 
are the kinds of things that really hurt. 

Tucson District I, their schools, where there is not even a Diack 
mnthPr not to sav anything about a teacher, now how are 
yoTgorg to tel^my graJdtorth^^^ ought to be a school teacher, 
he ought to be a whatever. He doesn't see any models. 
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Chief Hedtke, you are right about the resource office, because I 
was there. We liave to usher in the plan for the first school re- 
source officer There is, in my opinion— and I stand corrected— not 
one Atrican-Amencan school resource officer in the City of Tucson 
and 1 strongly recommend that you do so. Let our African-Ameri- 
can kids see a good police once in a while. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cooksey follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

My name is Roy L. Cooks«5y president and founder of the Martii. 
Luther King OR Memorial Society, INC. I am retired from the Ari- 
zona Civil Rights Division of the State Attorney Generals Oft- 
ice. Past President of the southwest area conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the advancement of Colored People. I re- 
cieved my high school equivilency certificate via Adult Evening 
Classes at Tucson High school. I attended Pima College, the 
versity of Arizona, UCLA and I hold a BA Degree in Public manage 

n^ent from ST. Marys' College of California. 

The purpose of the MLKMS is to fight Poverty. Violence d..-. 
Racism, thi-ee key forces detrimental to the tranquility and =?uv 
4 1 va 1 of mankind. 

YOUTH VIOLENCE 

Out topic this evening is one that is difficult to discuss \u a 
" vacum. It might be impossible to restrict violence to any one 

segment *of our society. Organized violence in the form of hate 
groups, cults, drug dealers, and yes under the guise of law and 
religion spans all age groups and comes in cycles; evolving al..o'. 
every decade and maxing out about every score or quarter century 
and as we count down the twentieth century. I am afraid the sco: • 
cards will indicate that we are trailing on points. At a time wher. 
violence is spreading across the globe like a conttageous diseas- 
the question becomes, do we have the intestinal fortitude to bail 
ourselves out . 

Historically, these cycles of violence are always preceded oi 
ushered in by a strained race relations and a depressed economy. 
It is a time when we consciously or mabe even unconsciously »evei- 
to a subtle form of division or seperatism along racial .economacol 
political, philosophical, and religious lines. This raise.':^ i.i.v 
question asto whether or not we are moving faster towards - 
ation than intergration . , » , 

To understand youth violence in our society today anri L>. . 
alternatives to address the problem it might be helpful to mi;,;-. 
some contemporary history. About a quarter century age, we fouiv 
ourselves in the midst of a major civil uprising along i-i^id: 
lines. The majority of the participants were young black males. 
15 to 24 years of age, highschool dropouts , 1 i f el ong ghetto lesi 
dents, with a growing measure of of racial pride. hosti 1 ity towa-- 
the middle class { black or white) and distrust of the p^Ut: 
system and the role of police enforcers. 
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In the aftermath of the urban riots in 1967 , president Lyndon 
Baines Johnson appointed an eleven member commission one of whorr 
was Ms Coretta Scott King, chaired by former Governor Otto Kernel 
The President instructed the commission to answer three basic ques- 
tions, what happened, why did it happen, and what can be done to 
prevent it from happening again. The commission concluded that th*;- 
root cause of the problem was White Racism* 'They soon recognizer 
that the causes of the rioting were implicitin the situation anri 
conditions of ghetto life. 

slctiti^^^^^' concluded that the nation was moving towards two 
societies; one black and one white s^perate and unequal n... 
.ecommended a program equal to the deminision of the problem. ' 

SIMILIARITIES and DIFFERENCES 

AS we compare the economies analyze race relations and identtv 
n«r',^'^°^ "^^ Poo'^ people at the peak of the uprisings ^ 

19G7 and on the eve of the 21st. century in 1993, we find moi- 
?Q'?i differences. Problems identified during the 

""^7 V. Yf-V" ^^^^ ^^^"'^ ^^^^^ neighborhoods 

. health facilities and municipal Services , higK ' Tnran^ 
mortality among blacks, poor garbage collection and the increasi'.g 
compressionof poor black citizens within the urban ghettos. These 
problems were compounded by poor educational opportunities inade- 
quate recreation facilities biased administration of justice dis- 
criminatory credit and consumer practices, feeble welfare programs 
and iccredidle high unemployment. i".uyr«iM. 



A NATION RESPONDS 



Pflople of all ethnic groups put aside their political differeu^-e^ 
passed new laws and implimented new programs 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mr. Cooksey. 
Mr. Noonan? 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS W. NOONAN 

Mr. Noonan. Senator DeConcini, hank you very much for invit- 
ing me this morning. I also thank j u very much for the last 10 
years of your commitment to the issues of youth and children, that 
of yourself and your staff over that time. You have committed, any 
time we have asked you to act on behalf of children's issue through 
legislation, you have been there for us and v/e really appreciate it. 

The issue that I would like to present this morning is that 
around the issue of youth violence there is more to youth violence 
facing us today than illegal gang activities. Violence for many 
youth is the answer to the problems that they face, whether it is a 
bully in school, whether it is a situation where they are feeling un- 
comfortable about who they are themselves. 

The rate of adolescent suicide, Arizona is one of the leading 
States in the area of adolescent suicides. The issues of eating disor- 
ders, the problems that we see not only in suicide, but all of the 
other factors that do not always hit the front page of our newspa- 
pers. 

We see suspensions for fighting up, we see racial altercations on 
our campuses up, we see more and more suspensions for possession 
of weapons in our schools, and that is only the tip of the iceberg. 
The problem is what we are not doing is we are not giving our 
youth the opportunity to learn the alternatives there are to resolv- 
ing conflict, which is a natural part of our lives, in positive and 
supportive ways. 

We need to get back to being able to help families and help 
schools and help, as Roy was saying, show role models that will 
positively influence our youth and our communities. Like I . \ 
conflict is a normal, natural situation for man> people. We L,.ve 
conflict ourselves when we are dealing with our own abilities to 
take values and make difficult decisions in our lives. Conflicts be- 
tween youth, between parent and child do not have to be solved by 
fighting, either verbal or physical assault. Unfortunately, we are 
finding ourselves and our children shooting at each other, rather 
than dealing with each other. 

Today, we find children who are lacking in helping schools, we 
find youth that are parents and adults that are afraid of the youth 
on our street and youth living in our homes. How many parents we 
have heard at the agency I am working with who are afraid to con- 
front their own children about the issues, not because of what they 
are going to hear, but what their child might choose to do to them. 
That is something that we cannot tolerate in this country, and that 
is something that we cannot tolerate in this community. 

I guess it is no wonder, with all those factors, plus the added fac- 
tors of the issues of how our media has raised our children, that we 
find our youth involved in gangs, where their find their support 
and nurturance. We find them playing games like Russian roul'^tte 
with handguns. We find them caught up in the cycles of depr^^sion 
and we find them caught up with the heavy use of alcohol and 
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other substances. We also find them acting out in violence toward 
women, adults, peers and themselves. 

How many of 3'ou read a comic book lately? Hov; many of you 
have walked into a store and picked up a comic book and flipped 
through the pages? It is not the same as it used to be. Comic books, 
like other parts of our society, exploit individuals, r^ploit women 
and continue to carry through the negative stere )types that we 
find in the negative parts of our community. 

It is very interesting to listen to Charles Barkley talk about in 
his Nike ad, he is not a role model, he is not here to raise our chil- 
dren, parents should raise their children. Even Charles I think un- 
derstands the fact that it is not as easy as it used to be. Parents 
and families and communities need help in being able to carry the 
normal development of their children through high school these 
days. It is not easy. It is not the same as it was 13 years ago, when 
I began as a counsel*"' at Our Town. 

I think one of the things that hit me last week was sitting in a 
meeting where I was listening to the clinical director for the De- 
partment of Juvenile Corrections explain a new and innovative 
program that was being implemented here in Arizona and was 
being used as a model in other jurisdictions in other parts of the 
country. 

The model calls for a small number of youth to iive in cottages. 
Low staff-to-client ratios are provided, a sense of clear expectations 
and safety and trust is developed with the youth. Role models use 
positive interactions and staff reinforces all positive behavior by 
the youth. Skills are taught to help the youths succeed in interper- 
sonal relationships, so they can interact with each other. 

For me, it was truly ironic to sit there and listen to the fact we 
were creating the perfect home and school environment in the in- 
stitutions we have for our violent youth. That is wonderful that we 
are doing it there. But while we are spending our money to develop 
those programs in the institutions, our schools and our families are 
crumbling under the stress of cuts in budget, limited service and 
failed legislation. 

I ^hink that Tucson is a wonderful diverse community and reflect 
what Alice was saying, because of lack of funding on the State 
level and city level right now, we have been very creative in the 
programs we put together. But I think that there is time now when 
we need to look for a little more support and a little more help. 

Some of the things I would like to see us look to is more leader- 
ship through coordination of services nationally. I would like to see 
more emphasis on treating the issues related to the total child, not 
just the substance abuse issues of children, the violence issue of 
children. We want to talk about the total child and the total family 
and how we can work together to resolve those issues, and I believe 
the Child Welfare League has some literature that they are point- 
ing to, some legislation which they want to see implemented with 
those areas. 

This is not just a law enforcement issue, an education issue or a 
housing issue. It is an issue for the total need of the child and the 
total need of the family that needs to be addressed. Until we start 
seeing some leadership on the national level and some commitment 
from the heads of the Department of Health and Human Services, 
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I don't think there is much chance for us to be able to implement 
comprehensive programs on the local level. 

We also need to see reasonable gun laws. As long as the state-of- 
the-art guns are cheap and more available to youth than recre- 
ational educational opportunities and cheaper than an hour of 
counseling, we can't expect our youth to give up the guns, guns 
that they use not only for taking out their frustration on others, 
but also protecting themselves. 

Legislation focused on support of families needs to be encour- 
aged. No one wants to see the deficit continue to grow, but it 
should not be cut at the cost of our youth and families. The pro- 
posed cap on domestic spending, which is part of the recently 
passed House tax bill, could be a detriment to the development of 
services due to children, and I think it needs to be looked at very 
closely, as it comes to the Senate for discussion. 

More programs like the bipartisan program offered by the Rocke- 
feller and Bond program, the family preservation bill needs to be 
passed so that we can restructure our existing services to youth 
through title IV-E and also focus more focused energy on commu- 
nity based alternatives and family services. 

We need to encourage and enhance cultural local neighborhood 
control programs. Efforts like Head Start and the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act need to be enhanced and not watered down by 
outside academic influences and State bureaucracies. It is great to 
have the universities involved in helping us develop programs, but 
it is counterproductive to use the university as the value structure 
for which programs should be developed in our community, and I 
think that we need to make sure that technical help is there as 
part of Federal support, but not mandated as part of Federal fund- 
ing. 

Cultural sensitivity classes and, like Dr. Garcia said, conflict res- 
olution and mediation programs need to be encouraged in our 
schools and in our summer programs throughout the communities. 

Youths that still leave school after 12 years of education should 
not just be able to solve an algebraic equation. They should also be 
able to handle basic life skills, such as money management, balanc- 
ing a checkbook, interpersonal communication and basic nutrition 
needs. 

Finally, one of the other things that we need to look for is, unfor- 
tunately, the community service program, the ability to give youth 
not only jobs, but also give them the opportunities to be able to 
learn from a job experience, so they can take that on to the next 
level, and I think we need to push for those kind of programs, so 
that they can not only get the jobs they need now, but also look 
forward to the possibility of going on to trade school and college 
and having that paid for with the time they put into their commu- 
nity service programs. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Noonan follows:] 
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Testimony by: 
Dennis UL). Noonon, MSLU 



Senotor DeConclnl, Senote Committee Members, and Stoff. Thank you for the 
opportunity to oddress the Committee this morning on the Issue of youth violence, 
fls a professlonol soda! ujori^er and the Director of a youth and family comr.iunlty 
flgency In Tucson, Arizona, I have seen Rrst hand the escojatlfig levels of violence In 
our homes, schools, and neighborhoods over the post ten years. I hove uuori^ed lulth 
the victims ond perpetrators of violence, ond hove observed the fear, anger, distrust 
and sense of hopelessness ujhich has tronsforr.ed our youth into objects to be feared 
by adults in our society. 

Vouth violence goes for beyond the issues of illegal gong activities and the dongers 
on the streets of our urban communities. Vouch violence Is today found In our homes 
and classrooms os youth use guns and violent actions to oddress their Inability to 
deal uulth falling grodes, bullies, personol rejection, obuslve porents, ond their oain 
sense of failure. It uuould be shortsighted of us to oddress today only tne front poge, 
highly visible lllegol octlvltes of groups of youth ujhlle the rote of school suspension 
for fighting, rocloi oitercocions, ond possession of ujeopons continue to grouu to troglc 
levels. 

I ujlll not present this morning the oloi'mlng statistics of youth alme nor uulll I present 
first hond accounts of victims of violence or the background of obuse, rejection, ond 
discrimination of mony of the youth uuho ore responsible for violence in our streets. 
I uj'il leave that to the youth ond other ponel members before you todoy. The focus 
of Tiy comments lulll address the brooder question of youth violence os it occurs In 
th'i escoloting rotes of adolescent suicide, doting ond relotlonshlp violence, ond the 
use of violence to resolve interpersonol, school, family, and peer relotlonshlps by 
youth. 

Conflict Is a noturol sltuotlon aihen a person finds himself ot odds uulth his ouun values 
and the need to moke o difficult decision. Conflict betuueen tuuo Indlvlduols 
presenting differing points of vleuus is o normol port of llfie. Our obillty to successfully 
deal uulth conflict and Its ossodoted feelings ts o product of our life experiences and 
our learned coping skills. Mony youth today find themselves locking in both these 
areas and hove no positive experiences in resolving conflicts uulthout violence. The 
chonging flmerlcon family, the impact of television, economic hardships, especlolly 
among ethnic minority populations ore factors oihlch hove Impacted the youth of 
today, their values, coping skills, expectations, and sense of reality hove been shaken 
by Insecurity In oreos that uue adults take for gronted. Much has been written about 
the impoct of the single porent family on youth, - much less uurltten on the multiple 
fbmlly stressors placed on children of divorce as they must learn to deal ujlth tuio or 
more sets of parents, ailth varying expectotlons, and differing values. Much has been 
uurltten about the Impoct of drop-out rotes, on self-esteem, - little airltten on the 
unfulfilled expectotlons and the pressure of youth uuho ore pressured to succeed ot 
oil cost Vouth todoy must live in the feor of the actions of others, aihether It is a 
stroy bullet on the school compus, AIDS through sexual contact, or dmnk drivers on the 
streets. Add to thot the conflicting messages of the nightly teen television shoiu, the 
lotest ongry-CD lyrics, or the monthly magazine or violent comic books they reod. Houi 
else could youth feel but overaihelmed ond out of control over any port of their lives, 
o fact thot greotjy stresses their relotlonshlp uulth porents ond peers. 
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Is It ony ujonder then thot lue find our youth todoy involved lulth (Ilegol gongs, 
ploying In gomes of "Russlon Roulette" ujlth hondguns, cought up In cydes of 
depression, suicide, eotlng disorders, heovy olcohol obuse, ond octs of violence 
toujords ujomen, odults, peers, and themselves, fl sense of hopelessness too often 
ovenuhelms their lives at o time In their development luhen Independence ond self 
ossuronce ore supposed to be the noturol stoge of development Vouth unable to 
control or Impoct their oiun lives turn to guns, cheoper ond eosler to find then on hour 
of counseling, to protect themselves ond deol uulth their problems, fls odults, houj sod 
lue feel luhen lue hear of o youth luho tokes his oiun life, Houj surprised uje ore luhen 
lue heor of o youth luho ujolks Into o dossroom ond shoots o peer or teacher. Houj 
condescending uje are ujhen uje hear obout the quote occldentol "shooting" of one 
youth by onothw. Houj Judgmentol u;e ore ujhen uje heor obout onother lllegol gong 
octlvlty ending in violence, yet uje fall to see the comporlson of their needs to our 
oujn needs os uje drive to the bar to meet our friends ofter our ujeekly dub softboll 
gome or on the ujoy home from o Junior league dub meeting. Perhops uje need to 
recognize in ourselves the need to belong, to shore, and be o port of something, ond 
to find u;oys for youth to find the some positive support In their lives. 

The problem of youth violence lies in our Inability to recognize the real needs of our 
youth, not just the false sense of security ujhich hos our high schools looking more like 
the UJllmot Road Prison ond our Juvenile Courts used os holding tanks for the tronsfor 
of youth to odult coaectlonol systems. The Issues of quality of life, the treotment of 
youth OS 0 voluoble port of our communities, not as expendable objects of Pear needs 
to be molntolned. I recentiy listened to the ainlcal Director for the Deportment of 
Juvenile Cocrectloos (DVTfl) wcploln their new, Innovottve opproadi to treotment ujhIch 
ujos olreody cotdilng on as o model In other states for deoling ujlth violent youth. 
The model colls for a smoll number of youth to Ih^e In cottoges. louj staff to dient 
rotlos ore provided, fl sense of dear expectxitions. safety, and trust Is devekaped ujlth 
the youth. Role models and positive Interactions ore used by stoff to reinforce 
positive behaviors by the \^oiith. Skills ore tought to help youth succeed In 
Interpersonal relationships so they knouj houj to oct ujlth others. For me, it uios truly 
Ironic that uje ore talking about aeoting the perfect home and school community In 
our Institution for violent youth ujhlle uje continue to ujotdi and let our schools ond 
families crumble under the stressors of the budget cuts, limited support services, and 
failed legislation which ujould help communities otkI fomllles to help keep youth out 
of the coaectlonol system. 

Charles 6ori<lev, the Phoenix Suns bosketboll star, has o neuj shoe commercial ujhere 
he directly states that he is not a role model, he Is o basketball player, parents 
should be role models and raise their oujn children, fls I om sure AAr. Borkley knoujs. 
it is not quite thot easy. In today's society, the role of medio has aeoted o tuhole 
neuj cultural norm for our youth, one of $70.00 shoes, dear soda, perfect deodorants, 
ond dear, deor complexions, fl purple dinosaur named Barney, teaches values and 
gives comfort, ujhlle a big yellouj bird and group of monsters teodi children to count 
ond recite the olphooet. This acculturation of our youth continues ujlth teen movies 
aommed ujlth sexual exploltotlon ond ujonton violence while television sitcoms solve 
the most compllcoted sociol or personal problem in 21 minutes, minus commercials. 
In today's ujorld, parental impact cultural volues and traditions, ore diminished and 
school once a source of roclollzotlon, stlmulotion, ond pride, has been overshodoujed 
by the stimulation of video gomes, ujhile street gongs provide the soclollzotlon, pride, 
ond sense of belonging ujhlch youth need to feel supported, Louj enforcement as the 
main source of control on the streets Is feored by feuj, despised by many. Is It ony 
surprise then that adults think that the only hope for the louj obldlng citizens Is the 
lock up of youth almlnols In odult Jolls, again giving us o false sense of safety and 
security. 
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Sorne suggest u,e Just ujrite off this generation, end begin onew. lorU them uo ond 

UJe knou; the onsu;ers. uie Just lock the leodership ond support to moke o d^^! 
SOUJTIOn;? ^ 

There ore mony successful programs In communities throughout the country UJhot k 
^T?^ igg^^hlD through H,.. .^.H.poM.. ^ff-^ nnrln,ti SnlM^ I u 

a.ho^probleml?Wt;i^i^^^^ 

SS^SSS^ea«c;naTarer:.r T ^""^ ^^^^ 

conv o^ld use honSns^nd^L^^Sr^ --Jnue to 

to hurt others ond protect themselves. ^''^ 

those outlined ^e blX"^n f^^^^^^^ 'r^'':,^'^- P^*^^"-^ 

Unlversltle^sshouli c'Tn^ol th^ctt^nt o^^^^^^^ '"J^""' '^^ not 
nutrition, ond Interpersonal communication ' * " "^'^ -onogement. 

Thonk vou again for the Invltotlon ond oppctunltv to present before this Sub- 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you for those detailed suggestions, 
both on the Federal level and the local level. 
Ms. Romero? 



Ms. Romero. Thank you, Senator DeConcini, and to the commu- 
nity that has shown their support by coming out last night and this 
morning. I know you have heard a lot and you have your own reac- 
tions, but I thank you for sitting through it and for representing 
your concerns. 

Senator DeConcini, I come to you not representing Pima Colle^fe, 
but representing a person who grew up on the South Side and is 
most proud of being a Pueblo graduate. If 1 did nothing else in my 
life, that would be a highlight. But, of course, that is not all I have 
done. 

I have come to a good many children in the past two or three 
years, and what I have learned is that responsibility rests not just 
with parents, the police or teachers, but with the community. Com- 
munity is the key word. We cannot do it alone. A child is not just a 
mind to be educated by TUSD, a heart to be loved by family or 
parent or friends, or hands to be employed in a summer youth em- 
ployment program. It is a whole child and we need to take care of 
the whole child. 

There is an African proverb that states it takes an entire village 
to raise a child. Here is your village, Senator DeConcini. Here are 
the parents, the grandparents, the brothers and sisters that are 
concerned, and I charge you to be a village elder and to take back 
to DC, after you leave us and the barrio, our concerns. 

Our concerns are that the current programs which many feel 
serve us are not for us. They are not culturally sensitive. They do 
not have space. They do not have resources. The people who run 
them sometimes are not adequate, not because they don't have love 
for the children or the community in their heart, but because they 
have not been trained properly, they have not been assisted in 
grant-writing and leadership skills and conflict resolution. 

So I ask that when you go back to DC, you remember not us the 
adults, but the children that you met last night and today. I want 
you to remember Chris Jones, Rosie Hernandez, I want you to re- 
member Alex and Ronnie and Valerie. That is what you need to 
take back with you. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. I will not forget them, and the 
ones I met yesterday in Phoenix, both ex-gang members and 
present gang members that I spent several h^ars with, and I thank 
you for that suggestion. 

Mr. Sharpe? 



Mr. Sharpk. I want to thank you for having me here today to 
speak to you. Another person in the audience, because of the high 
success rate of my program, is Dr. Gene Weber, who spoke to 
teachers, counselors, principals and other school districts about the 
program when they thought I was as little off the deep end because 
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of what I was doing. He persuaded them to allow me to try the pro- 
gram. 

I have been into martial arts now for 35 years actively. I am one 
of the top 5 instructor's in the United States and probably one of 
the top 10 instructors in the world. I am also the founder of Gang- 
busters, Inc., which is a nonprofit organization put together here in 
January 1992 in Tucson. 

I am here today to talk about gang violence, gangs and what is 
being done by Gangbusters, Inc. to help eliminate these problems. 
Gang violence has escalated over the past 10 years to levels of into- 
lerability. What was once a problem associated with the inner-city 
of major metropolitan areas has spread into all America, affecting • 
people of all walks of life. 

It is not a low-income problem, as we once perceived it to be. 
Today's gangs consist of members from a wide range of economic 
backgrounds. Hate crimes, turf wars and riots are all part of vio- ^ 
lence that use these angry displaced youth of the melting pot of 
America. We need to take responsibility for our actions and search 
for ways to restore faith in our children and give them a chance to 
reach their dreams. 

What can be done to successfully combat this growing problem 
and gain control of this lost generation? In January 1992, as I said, 
I realized the growing need for our kids to have a positive alterna- 
tive to the streets that teaches them respect for others and respect 
for themselves. For without respect for yourself, you can't have re- 
spect for anyone else. From hard work and respect comes honor 
and the sense of positive accomplishment. 

The kids need to see that someone really cares for them. They 
need to be shown respect, love and a strong sense of belonging. 
They need a role model or hero, if you will, to lead the way for 
them to follow. Thus, the formation of Gangbusters. It was estab- 
lished to give kids a positive alternative to the hard streets. 

Gangbusters' martial arts programs offer free instruction in mar- 
tial arts to any student from grade school, ages 3 years old, until 
high school graduation and sometimes beyond. We have some basic 
principles that they must abide by. One, the student must improve 
his or her school grades each and every semester. Second, the stu- 
dent must stay away from gangs and gang members. Third, the 
student must stay away from drugs and alcohol. And fourth, he 
must show respect to his family members and those of authority, 
and basically anyone he is making contact with. 

Once the kids agree to this, they are given a brand new deed, 
which is a uniform used in martial arts. The look on a kid's face 
when they get the uniform is a sense of total relief, a sense of final- 
ly belonging to something great, a sense of beginning a new life. 

I require all students to bring in their report cards to show me at 
the end of each term in the school year for my p>^r.»rsonal review. If 
the student has not shown improvement in his or her grades, then 
I will discuss with them how they will go about to improve the 
grades in the next quarter. Again, if they do not improve their 
grades, we will discuss different alternatives. 

As you can see from the copies of report cards that I handed to 
you, the students are learning resp)ect for themselves and 97 per- 
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cent of the kids enrolled in the program now have successfully im- 
proved their school grades each and every quarter. 

The Gangbusters program began with an initial enrollment of 
200 students, and that was after a 15-second commercial. Now its 
numbers exceed 5,478 students a year and a half later and is grow- 
ing at a rate of a minimum of 100 students per week. It has as doc- 
umented success rate, as I said, of 97 percent improvement in 
grades. 

What makes the Gangbusters program so successful? Why are 
kids and their families getting involved and staying with the Gang- 
busters martial arts program? Again, in that folder I gave you are 
about 100 testimonial letters from parents and kids, from teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and political figures attesting to the 
program, why it works for them. 

When I was young, I was raised in the ghettos of New York. My 
family was poor and I lived in the backseat of an old Plymouth a 
good period of my life. For meals, we had oatmeal once a day. If I 
had it more than that, I had it a lot, 

I started hanging out with the wrong type of kids, the wrong 
type of guys and I became a pretty good enforcer, I busted heads 
with the best of them, sometimes even better. 

En route between where I lived and where I went to school was 
as martial arts school, and every day for about a year I stood out- 
side after school and watched through the windows. Whether it be 
freezing or pouring rain, I would be out there. I was simply fasci- 
nated by it. 

The instructor came out one day and asked if I wanted to take 
classes. I told him I was real poor and couldn't afford it. He said I 
didn't ask you if you could afford it, I asked if you wanted to take 
classes. I said sure. He said go home and get your parents and 
come back. I did. The next thing you know, I was studying. That 
was at 11 years old. At the age of 18, the community got together 
with the instructors and I made my first trip to Japan. Since then, 
1 have trained for 21 years in Japan, 

Although Webster's dictionary defines a gang as a group of 
criminals or hoodlums who ban together for mutual protection and 
profit, it should be noted that the average gang member does not 
fall under this definition. Ten percent of each gang are hard-core 
members, who most of them will never change, and the remaining 
90 percent are want-to-be s or those who just want to belong to 
something. 

Kids of all ages, male and female, poor or rich, join gangs for any 
of several reasons. Some of the reasons include wariting attention, 
wanting to belong to something, wanting power, lack of supervision 
at home, lack of activities, lack of positive role models and unsafe 
conditions in neighborhoods and schools. 

We at Gangbusters have found that by teaching traditional mar- 
tial arts to the students, together with at least one parent, we are 
accomplishing the impossible. First, by having the student and his 
parent train together, we are bonding the family unit tighter and 
closer than they ever were. 

Parents who are unable to actively train with their son or daugh- 
ter learn by watching and listening to all the instruction given in 
each and every class. The family is now training as one unit and 
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not two separate units. They are learning to work with each other 
and to help each other, probably for the first time in their lives, 
with a mutual goal in mind. 

Parents learn to talk to their children and not at them, and to 
understand their children's feelings. The children, on the other 
hand, learn to work closer with their parents, they start to under- 
stand their parents' feelings and respect what their parents say, 
which again is probably for the first time in many years. 

Traditional martial arts as taught by Gangbusters teaches the 
students to have respect for themselves, their parents and anyone 
they may come in contact with. It teaches the parents to respect 
their children and others, along with building respect in them- ♦ 
selves. 

Through the discipline of our martial arts program, both stu- 
dents and parents learn to take control of their lives. They learn to 
overcome obstacles in their daily lives in a proper way, and not to " 
be defeated by anything. Where motivation doesn't exist or there is 
very little, we are able to motivate both the parents and students 
to their maximum potential, for we believe that the only limitation 
a person has is that of the one he sets for himself. Anything can be 
accomplished, if you are willing to work hard enough for it. 

Through the training and respect, discipline and motivation, the 
students and their parents* self-esteem rises to an extremely high 
level. You see, martial arts training is for the perfection of the 
total person. Self-defense ability is only a byproduct of its training. 

In closing, I want to add that children are the lifeline of our cul- 
ture. They make us laugh, they make us cry. They remind us of a 
time of innocence and purity. It is through the children that we 
are able to see our innocence and our inquisitive nature. As adults, 
we yearn for the years and the days when we would wander 
around the wonderful world of a backyard, exploring and creating 
stories, epics of fantasy, where we were kings of the land. We 
would conquer evil and shine light in places that were once shad- 
owed with darkness, bring peace and harmony to the world. 

We must make strides to allow our children to be children. If we 
teach by example, then we must learn honor and set an example 
for our youth. We need to be the gentle giants guiding our children 
to a better future. Each of us must strive to live life for all life, 
instead for our own survival. We must strive against racial barriers 
and gangs, not each other. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mr. Sharpe. 

If any of the members of the panel need to go on to other ap- ♦ 
pointments, since this is taking a little bit longer than we had an- 
ticipated, I understand, and you certainly may be excused. 

Thank you, Mr. Sharpe, for your background. I am familiar with 
your program and it has accomplished a great deal. 

Mr. Mullen, we are very pleased to have you, from Amity House, 
one of the nation's nationally successful and innovative programs 
in drug treatment. We are glad to have you with us. You may pro- 
ceed and summarize your statement, please. 

STATEMENT OF ROD MULLEN 
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I want to echo the appreciation for you and your tireless work in 
this and on many other issues for our community. I now that Sher- 
iff Dupnik talked about how you have been a patron of the needs 
for law enforcement, but I think a lot of people in our community 
don't know that you ahiiost single-handedly put into national legis- 
lation programs for addicted mothers and their childre n, which I 
think has become one of the most important new program initia- 
tives out of the Federal Government, and which speaks immediate- 
ly to the issue of preventing violence, because we prevent violence 
by really getting to these children who are the most prone to vio- 
lence, to criminality, to drug abuse immediately during their infan- 
cy, and working with their parents to build strong families. So I 
want to congratulate you on the leadership role you have taken. Of 
course, that has worked in our community, where we have several 
of those programs functioning today. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. 

Mr. Mullen. I have a 27-year history with drugs, gangs and vio- 
lence. In the 19G0 s, I worked with members of New York and New 
Jersey street gangs, hi the 1970 s, I worked with the members of 
the Mexican Mafia, the Black Gorilla Family, the F-14*s in Califor- 
nia, and in the last 12 years I have worked in Arizona with the 
Arean Brotherhood, Crips, and Bloods, and, unfortunately, the chil- 
dren of many of the people that I worked with when I first started. 

As you know, Amity runs a number of different programs for 
adults and children here in Tucson and also a prison program in 
California. Unfortunately, I must say to you today that in the last 
year we had to close three of our programs for serious adolescent 
offenders, because there were no funds and a real lack of interest 
in programs. We were one of the few programs in Arizona that 
work d with serious criminal juveniles, and over 50 percent of our 
programs for minority youngsters. The loss of those is a tragedy in 
our State and kind of reflects the indifference that we have. 

In the quarter century I have been involved in this, I have seen 
us make the same dumb mistakes over and over again. Here in 
Tucson, as in the rest of the United States, we are like a bunch of 
idiots who keep trying to fight a malaria epidemic by buying a lot 
of bug spray and by trying to treat victims, rather than draining 
the swamps, which is the only way we are ever going to really get 
a handle on the problem. 

Every year, we have some great idea that is going to solve the 
problem. In the 1980*s, we decided to spend billions of dollars on 
law enforcement, interdiction, and the most expensive prison ex- 
pansion program in the history of the world. To the rest of the 
people, we said "just say no." 

Well, here we are in the 1990*s, we have got more people incar- 
cerated than any other nation in the world and more black men 
incarcerated than South Africa, which has been denounced as a 
racist society for the past 10 or 15 years. No matter how good our 
programs are, no matter how good our police are, we are not going 
to really make much of a difference until we begin to drain the 
swamp, until we really begin to address root causes. 

I want to pick up the suggestion that was given earlier by Sheriff 
Dupnik that you think of a national commission to study the root 
causes of crime and violence. I know these studies, to some extent 
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there is cynicism about them, but I think the time is really right. I 
think the consciousness is not only here in this community, but na- 
tionally, that we are losing ground and we are losing it very, very 
quickly. 

There are an awful lot of people in this country that are subject- 
ed to the kind of fear that Ms. Ramirez was talking about, the 
drive-by shootings, the random violence, and I think it is time now 
for some national leadership, and I really hope that you would fur- 
ther that. 

Thirty-fiv^ years ago, a noted sociologist, Harry Bromfanbrenner 
pointed out in an important book that we were losing the condi- 
tions in our society that make human beings human. Making some- 
body a human being is not genetics, it is culture, and it requires an 
enormous amount of time and involvement by adults in the lives of 
children. Yet, year after year, decade after decade, we are becom- 
ing more fragmented as a society and our children are really left 
alone, and we should not expect anything other than what we saw 
in ''Lord of the Flies," and we are getting it. 

Gunshot wounds are the second leading cause of death for high 
school aged children in the country. Are we alarmed, when we 
learn that the rate of violent juvenile crime increased 27 percent 
between 1980 and 1990? We should not be. Juvenile heroin and co- 
caine arrests jumped 713 percent in the same period, and for Afri- 
can-American teens, it increased 2,373 percent We shouldn't be 
surprised by the level of juvenile violence, because it fits exactly 
with the increase of juvenile drug use and the lack of education 
and poverty. ^ , , j j u 

Before we knock gangs, let's talk about what they do and why 
9,000 children in Arizona belong to them. They provide a tsense of 
family, sometimes the only family these kids have. They provide a 
sense of belonging that these kids desperately need. They give a 
sense of inclusion for people who have been excluded, and as they 
look into the future and their role model and see them margina- 
lized and excluded in their adult lives. 

Before we knock gangs, we had better figure out an alternative 
for gangs, and it isn't jail. We have got to find something that is 
stronger, that is better, that is more attractive than gangs, or the 
gangs are going to continue and they are going to get larger, be- 
cause they fulfill an important social function, albeit a very nega- 
tive one. ^ 

In Arizona, I want to point out that we are transferring more 
children to the adult courts than any other State in the Nation. 
Last year, we transferred 212, and those were not violent crimi- 
nals. Most of them were for property crimes, 116 were Mexican- 
Americans, 32 black, and this is definitely a case of racial bias. 

Girls arrested in Arizona have almost no options for treatment. 
Those who are arrested and need intensive treatment very fre- 
quently go to programs where they are put on Prozak, which is as- 
sociated with suicide in adults and adolescents. 

In the last 10 months, one juvenile probation officer had 10 Chi- 
cano girls give birth to babies while she was on her caseload and 
had no resources for those children. What do we think is going to 
happen to those children? What do we think is going to happen? 
Are we really talking seriously about youth crime and violence, or 
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are we again ignoring the problem like we did, as you pointed out, 
sir, in the 1960's? ^ . t r n 

I also want to suggest to you that we have a huge national talla- 
cy, which we can have a terrible life for our children and a wonder- 
ful national economy. Twenty percent of the children in this coun- 
try live in poverty, 45 percent of the children who were born in 
1990 had mothers who had not completed high school, who didn t 
have jobs and were teenagers. 

We have to really address the roots of these problems and not 
just come up with another neat whiz-bang gimmick which we will 
find out 20 years from now didn't work. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mullen follows:] 
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TESITMONY TO U.S. SKNATE JTJDICIAKY COMMTH-f^K, SUBCOMTVfTTTHH 
OM JimiNTTi^. rcJSTlCK, FIE.^i^NGS HELD BY SHNATOR DENNIS 

or.awcnNi un tucson, az on junh 2, 1993 at pueblo high bCtiooL 

Testimony on Youth VioleT\ce by Rod Mullen, Kxecutive Director, Amity, Inc 



''It takes an entire village to raise a child." African proverb 

"The man outsnif the polls is either a gad or a beast" Aristotle 

"U is the simultaneous wilhmng of economic opportunities and 
intensification of consumer values that has made the urban drug 
culture both so alluring and so difj'icult to dislodge through 
conoenlional policies. Rupidhj constrict iug economic opportunities 
have severely weakened the indigenous institutions and traditions of 
poor connnunitiesr and the weakening of those institutions, in turn, 
has helped make possible the rise of a violent and materialistic street 
culture," EUiot Currie, Reckoning 

"I got my iv)elve gauge sawed off, an' and I got my headlights 
turned off, 

I'm about to bust some shots off, I'm 'bout to dust some cops off. 
Die, die, die, pig, die,." "Cop Killer" [ce-L, 



I would like to start by thanking Senator DeCondni for holding these 
hearings. ITiis reflr cts Senator UeConcini's continuing intpxest in tho vital 
concerns of this community. Sheriff Dupnik earlier thanked Senator 
DeCondni for his stellar work in supporting law enforcement here aiong the 
U.S. /Mexican border, which is now the highest driig importation area in the 
U.S. Siniilarly, I would like to thank Senator DeConcini for something that 
he is probably less well-known for, but in which he has taken a similar 
national leadership role; that is the provision of eifective drug abuse 
treatnumt services for particvUarly undorscn'cd ai\d vulnerable populations. 
How inaiw of you in this audience know that it was Senator DeConcini who 
brought drug treatment to the Pima County Jail through the nationally- 
known Amity/Pima County JaJJ Program? How many of you know that 
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Senator DeConcini almost single-handedly began federal prograins for 
addicted mothers and their children? The latter has become one of the most 
important new program areas for the U.S. Department of Health & Human 
Services. Certainly here in Tucson, we have profited by this federal Initiative 
in havijig several federally-funded programs for addicted mothers and their 
diildren. Programs for addicted mothers and children goes to the heart of 
youth violence prevention. Addicted mothers are unlikely to raise normaJ, 
healthy, well-adjusted children. Tliese cliildren are very likely to grow up to 
be criminals, dnig abusers, and prone to violence. In providing effective 
treatment. Senator DeConcini has become a spokesman for the most effective 
prevention - working widi the highest of high-risk groups and providing 
effective treatment services for the mothers and medical, beliavioral and 
sodaiization services for the infants and young children. When we teacli an 
overwhelmed addict mother how to become an effective mother, we have 
probably saved federal, state and local taxes in the millions during the 
lifetime of that child. 

1 have a 27-year history working with drug abusers, gang members, and 
violence. Tn the 1960s, I worked with naembers of New York and New Jersey 
s.^ect gangs - all of whom had signiricant heroin addiction problems along 
unLh their criminality and violent behavior h\ the 1970s, I worked in 
Califcnua with members of the Mexican MaHa, Black Guerrilla family and F- 
14s. In *he past twelve years here in Arizona, I have worked with the Aryan 
Brotherhood, U Erne, Crips, Bloods, and other gangs - and I am sorry to say - 1 
au\ now working with gang members who are the children of gang members 
Uiat I worked with in the 60s and 70s. 

As you know, Senator DeCondni, Amity runs a number of progran\s - about 
16 in all - for substance abusers; crimii\al justice/ treatment programs in jails 
and prisons (and for probationers); programs for .adjudicated adolescents; 
programs for pregnant mothers and addicted mothers and their children; 
AIDS prevention programs for l\' drug users and their sexual partners; 
programs for homeless substance abusers; and prevention programs for 
sch^l aged youth. Relevant to today's meetings, I am sorry to say that in the 
last year, we have had to dose three of our four programs for serious 
substanre-abusing adolescents who are involved in the crimmal justice 
system. We have been providmg those services in Arizona for nine years and 
consistently had more than 50% African American, Native American, and 
Mexican American enrollment (we were the only residential program for 
substance abusers with that high of a minority enroUment In Arizona). They 
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were closed not because a lack of need, but a lack of state funds and a lack of 
state interest in the problenis of these children. Many of the kids we serve are 
involved in gangs, carry weapons, and have been involved in violent, 
predatory crime. 

Senator DeCononi, in the quarter century that I have been involved in the 
battle against drugs, criminality, violence, and iiresponsibility, I have seen the 
same mistakes made over and over again. Here in Tucson, as in the rest of 
the U.S., we are acting like a bunch of idiots trying to fight a malaria epidemic 
by buying more and more bug spray to kill mosquitoes and by spending 
more and more on medications to treat victims. In the meantime, we never 
drain the s^vamps that surround us which produce the mosquitoes that carry 
the disease! 

Every few years, we have some great new idea, some great new gimmick, 
which will save use from drugs, violence, and crime. In the 80s, we spent 
billions on law enforcement, interdiction, and the most expensive prison 
expansion program knovm in history. We told everyone else, "Just Say No!" 
Well, here we are in tlio 90s with more people incarcerated than any other 
country in the world, wi h more black men locked up per capita than South 
Africa, and with drugs, violence and crime (especially amongst the young) 
continuing to escalate. 

No matter how good our programs or our police, we are never going to make 
much progress until we begin to drain our own swamps - until we begin to 
address tlie roots of our problems Earliex today. Sheriff Dapnik sxiggested a 
national commission to study the problem of "root causes" of violence He 
said he thought tlie root causes of most socially dysfunctional or maladapave 
beliavior were the same. Further, Sherif-f Dupnik, with ius many years of law 
enfbrrement experiejice, said that the sohnion to our problems Ls not in 
simply more policing, more law enforcement, or more interdiction. He, like 
more and more law enforcement professionals in tl\e country - including our 
U.S. Attorney Centura], Janet Reno - are coming to the conclusion that we 
have to start looking elsewhere for solutions. 

Thirty live years ago, sociologist Uri Bronfenbrenner staied in his book Two 
World oi ('hild hood that, "'tf the institutiuns of our sod*i*y continue to 
remove parents, other adults, and oldt^r youth from active participation in 
the hvt>s of children, and ii the resulting vacuum is (illed by the age, 
segregated peer group, ice can aniicipaie increased alienation, indifferericti. 
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antagonism, and violence on the part of the younger generation in all segments cfour 
society - rniddk class children as well as the disadvantaged." In short we are losing 
the conditions in our affluent society for "making" human beings human. 
The iM-ocess of becoming human is a very slow and intensive one which 
requires contlnuoti5, intense involvement by adults in the lives of children 
in many settings for many years. This is opposite to the direction that we 
have been going for the past 100 years in our country. We are beginning to 
reap the questionable benefits of our sodal marginalization and segregation of 
children. 

Over two thousand years ago, Aristotle pointed out that "the man outside the 
polls is eidier a god or a beast." By poiis, Aristotle u»eant the all- 
encompassing, tightly-knit community which provides the social matrix for 
families which are involved in the critical role of chiid rearing, child 
education, and child socialization. Our experience in the past decades proves 

Aristotle correct serial kiUers, sexual criminals, gang violence, Inaeased 

rape, and other violent crimes show the bestiaUty of those excluded from 
community and family. 

Despite our rhetoric our sodety is doing less for children every year. Women 
and children are sUpping below the poverty line faster than any other group. 
By 1990, 20% of the duldren in America Uved below the poverty line. Of the 
1.7 million children who were bom in 1990, over 45% were In a "family" in 
whidi the mother had not completed high school, was unmarried, or was a 
teenager herself. Somehow or another in our country, wc have developed 
the rhetoric that we have no money to spend to improve the Uves of our 
children. Somehow, we have developed the idea that we cannot afford it, 
titat it would ruin our economy. Is it more important to us to find 500 
bilHon doUars to bail out savings and loan institutions that failed than to 
support low income women and their children who might succeed with a 
modicum of support? Do we really think that we can fail at raising one out of 
five of our children into mature, functioning, productive adults and have a 
successful economy? 

Are we shocked that gunshot wounds are the second leading cause of death 
for high school-aged children in the U.S.? Are we alarmed when we learn 
that the rate of violent, juvenile crime has inaeased 27% between 1980 and 
1990> We should not be. During that same period, juvenile heroin and 
cocaine arrests jumped by 713% and the rate of inaease for African/American 
teens increased 2,373%i! Drugs and violence go together just like violence 
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and poverty go together. The handwriting has been on our wall for a long 
time, but we have not been reading it. 

We are still not reading it. We cannot change our endeniic drug use, 
violence, and criminality until we begin to face the fact that we are not 
providing the conditions necesssuy for many of our children to become adult 
human beings. We can and should judge our society or any other society by 
how well children are reared. Using that judgment, we are doing very poorly 
as a nation. We continue to be plagued by racism, poverty, and a lack of 
educational opportunity for far too many of our young citizens. 

A word about gangs. Why are an estimated 9,000 kids in Arizona in gangs? 
Before we knock the gangs for their violence and for their promotion of anti- 
social values, we should look at them and ask ourselves, "What need do they 
fulfill?" Gangs provide a social structure for our disenfranchised kids; they 
are "family" for those who have none; they provide the sense of belonging 
that these youngsters have never had; they do not discriminate against 
people of color; they include those ti'.at have been excluded; they give a sense 
of pride to those who have no dignity^; they provide role models for those 
who have none; they provide rights of passage into adult roles in a society 
which has none. Before we knock gangs, we had best look at why they are 
there, and what needs they are fulfilling. We are not going to end gangs by 
rhetoric, we are not going to end gangs by scaring them, arresting them, or 
IncdTceraliiig tliem. We are going to have to end gangs by building inclusive 
conununities with educational and employment opportunities and a sense of 
fairness, structure and inclusively that is believable and credible 

By the way. Senator, I want to bring to your attention the remarkable job that 
the Tucson Urban League has done in combating drugs, gangs, and violence 
in Tucson, and in helping to build a healthy community in a vejy 
disadvantaged are^v of our dty. The Urban I>eague has addressed the problem 
in a holistic manner, working with youth, with their parents, helping elders, 
developing pre-schooi programs to prevent dysfunctional behavior in later 
years, developing conun unity poUdng, and ^ving people who were hopeless 
a feeling that changes can be made in their neighborhoods. 

You should know. Senator DeCondni, that in Arizona we are transferring 
more children to adult courts and to the adult correctional system than any 
other state. Last year, 222 youngsters were transferred. Of those, 116 were 
Mexican-Americaii .md 32 were African American. Again, this reveals the 
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radal bias m our criininal justice system. You wouid think that these young 
criminals are being transferred because they are exceptionally violent. 
However, many if not most are transferred for property crimes. Few, if any, 
of these kicis were offered a chance for treatment, a chance to change their 
lives, a chance to learn the skills necessary to "mainstream" into society. 
When they do go to adult prisor^, they must be isolated from adults, by law, 
so many of them do long sentences in isolation like our most hardened adult 
crinainals. Do we really expect them, v/heit released, to be better citizens as a 
result of this? Do we forget that the Mexican Mafia was formed by young 
gang members in the California Youth Authority? Are our current policies 
really designed to figlit gangs or to promote gangs? 

For seriously delinquent girls (usually gang members and drug abusers) who 
get iransferred to Arizona's juvenile corrections, there are few options for 
education and treatment. Only a few beds exist in the state. Some of these 
girls get treated with psychotropic drugs such as Prozac, which raises real 
questions since that drug has been associated with suicidal ideation and 
beiiavior. In the past six months, one juvenile probation officer told me 
that he had ten girls on his caseload who are pregnant and gave bulh to 
babies, but there were no services available to him for these teenage, drug 
using mothers and their new infants. Do we really expect these children, 
bom to these completely unprepared mothers, to grow up and be good 
dtizeiis of our state and of our nation? Aren't we simply preparing the next 
generation of drug users and criminals? 

Senator DeCondni, I hope that you, on your return to Washington D.C., wiU 
help in the "paradigm shift" that must take place in looking at the "swamp" 
instead of merely throwing money at the symptoms. Our country, to prevent 
the kind of juvenile violence that imprisons many of our citizens in their 
home in absolute fear, must begin to make the establishment of healthy 
communities in which the full development of children is the central value 
the most important item on the national agenda. We cannot let cynical 
economists or special interest groups deter us from making the Hnd of 
national policy that will begin to restore our communities and begin to 
address ihe endemic violence, drug abuse, and criminaUty that threaten our 
viability as a nation. 

ROD MUTXEN 

Executive Director and CEO 

Arciity, Inc. 
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Mr. Mullen. I want to close my remarks, which I tried to rush 
through, because I would like to just introduce for 1 minute Eddie 
Frajoe, who kind of really represents some hope in a lot of very 
mean statistics. He came out of this community, he grew up here 
right in this neighborhood. He was a gang member, he was in- 
volved in violence, he was incarcerated. I am now very proud to 
say he is really a father to a lot of people like himself. 

Eddie, could you just say a couple of words? 

Mr. Frajoe. Hello. 

Senator DeConcinl Hello, Eddie. 

Mr. Frajoe. When I was 2 years old, my mom went to prison for 
5 years 

Senator DeCJoncinl Eddie, I will tell you what, if you do not 
mind, why don't we have you join the next panel, which is a panel 
of former gang members. Would you mind just staying up there? 
We are running out of time here and I have got to have some time 
for the former gang members, and that is what you could help us 
with. Can you just stay? 

Mr. Frajoe. Yes. 

Senator DeCJoncinl Thank you very much. [Applause.] 
We are going to take a 5-minute break here. 
[A short recess was taken.] 

Senator DeConcinl The next panel can give us a better under- 
standing of former members of gangs, I don't think the public in 
general, and certainly not this Senator, really has an appreciation 
of why gangs are as attractive as they are, why they do some of the 
things that they do and what happens when you get into a gang 
and what happens or how do you get out of a gang. 

So what I would like each of you to do, if you could, is take a few 
minutes, like 3 minutes, and tell us a little bit about how you hap- 
pened to get into the gang, why you liked it, what it did for you, 
and then, of course, why you got out. 

We will start with you, Rocco. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF ROCCO D*ARPINO, ROBERT HERNANDEZ, 
CHRISTOPHER JONES, ROSIE HERNANDEZ, ALEJANDRO R. 
VILLA, RUDY HUERTA, CINDY RAMEREZ AND EDDiE FRAJOE 

STATEMENT OF ROCCO D'ARPINO 

Mr. D'Arpino. I would say that the main reason that I got into a 
gang was the fact that we are real close and he got stabbed. He 
was already a gang member. He got stabbed and almost lost his 
life. 

Senator DeCJoncini. He was already in the gang? 

Mr. D'Arpino. Yes, and he almost lost his life and I figured, be- 
cause I wanted to get them back and the only way that I could get 
them back is — the fact was I knew I couldn't take down the whole 
gang by myself, so if I joined the gang and I was down with the 
gang and I got into boxing with the other gang a lot more often, I 
could get back at them a lot easier, and because of the fact that it 
was just — it was like back-up all the time. 

You know, because everybody else already had back-up, a lot of 
friends, it was like if they came up and started a fight with me and 
I started to step up to one-on-one, a lot of guys would come in. This 
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way, you know, if I got jumped, they get jumped back. Being in a 
gang is just like a reassurance, like you have got boys behind you, 
you have got people who care about you all the time. 

You know, like your parents, they care about you, like the way I 
was, my parents cared about me. But when we got in a fight, you 
know, when you get in a fight with your parents, it is like you have 
got no place to turn to. When I got in a fight with my parents, you 
know, they were always there. It was just like they were a second 
family, they were always there. There was nothing I could do. 

Senator DeConcini. So the reason you got in the gang is so you 
could help your friend and also so you had protection? 

Mr. D'Arpino. Not protection, really. 

Senator DeConcini. You had these friends that would help you 
get somebody, when you had to get somebody back? 

Mr. D'Arpino. It is not exactly protection. It is just kind of like 
backup, not protection, because you can protect yourself. There are 
plenty of ways to protect yourself. It is just the fact that it is not 
what you can do, you know, it is not what you know, but it is who 
you know. 

Senator DeConcini. So what did you get out of being in the 
gang? What was good about it for you? What was positive? 
Mr. D'Arpino. About being in a gang? 

Senator DeConcini. Yes. There must have been something that 
you liked about it, friends or 

Mr. D'Arpino. I guess friends being down for each other. It 
seemed like if somebody else had a problem they would turn to me, 
and it would be like, you know, these guys jacked me last night, 
let's go get them. It was just kind of a thing to where I was there 
for them and they were there for me. 

Senator DeConcini. Then why did you get out, and how did you 
get cut? 

Mr. D'Arpino. I got out by getting corded out, which is fighting 
my way out. 

Senator DeConcini. Fighting your way out? What does that 
mean, you had to fight the whole gang or you had to fight some- 
body or — did they lea^ ^ you alone or did they bother you after you 
got out? 

Mr. D'Arpino. No, I am still friends with them. I still associate 
with them, because they realized why I needed to get out. One 
reason was the only thing was I was the only guy of light skin. I 
was an Italian in an all Mexican gang and that didn't go too good, 
^0 that was one reason. It was as fact that I had to prove that I was 
down for their color, for their race and I did that and they let me 
in, and I have proved that and they knew that. So now when I see 
them, it is what's up, you know, there is nothing 

Senator DeConcini. And what made you got out? 

Mr. D'Arpino. 1 got into some trouble, and like everybody, my 
whole family, everybody just started to disown me. I spent some 
time in jail and all my family just started to look down on me. I 
had calls from a lot of my relatives looking down on me real bad, 
and it was just all the pressure of everything. Then I got into some 
positive things and, you know, 1 wasn't sure if 1 wanted to got out. 
I talked to some people. I talked to the leader and I said I need to 
get out, and he said I knew you were going to come to that, he said. 
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Senator DeConcini. Are you in school now? 
Mr. D'Arpino. Yes. 

Senator DECk)NCiNi. Good. Thank you very much. 
Robert, can you tell us a little bit about how you got in the gang 
and why and what it did for you? 



Mr. Hernandez. I had a friend, we were real close friends with 
my cousin. I had a few friends that were getting into it and they 
were in it from the heart, you know, from where they grew up, 
where they came from, you know, from the barrios there, their 
neighborhoods, their families in it. That is how they got in it. 

I got in it because I became friends with these people, but I 
wasn't down from the heart. They are, because they grew up with 
this. It is their family. They will die for it. I thought maybe I could 
do this, too. I got corded in. I figured this is what I want. I didn't 
realize what I was getting into. 

Senator DeConcini. How old were you when you got in the gang? 

Mr. Hernandez. How old was I? 

Senator DeConcini. Yes. 

Mr. Hernandez. I was about 13. 

Senator DeConcini. And did you jump in and have to fight to get 



Mr. Hernandez. Yes, I had to fight my way in. You know, it 
really 

Senator DeConcini. How long were you in the gang? 

Mr. Hernandez. About a year and a half, maybe. 

Senator DeConcini. What happened while you were in the gang? 

Mr. Hernandez. Excuse me? 

Senator DeConcini. What happened to you while you were in the 
gang? 

Mr. Hernandez. My grades started falling, I started losing 
friends, fighting a lot, making just a lot of enemies. One time I got 
in a big fight at the mall and I got shanked twice in the back. To 
some people, they say that's nothing, you got shanked, so what, you 
haven't got shot or nothing. It is pretty scary. It came like a centi- 
meter from my heart and one almost punctured my lung. I could 
have lost my lung and I could have died. I was losing a lot of blood, 
because I didn't know that I got stabbed, I was so pumped up, you 
know. 

I hurt my family a lot, you know. To me, my family is the most 
important thing in my life, more important than anything. That is 
my real family. My mother, my family, it comes first. That is why I 
got out, also because I have something to live for. I was a positive 
leader before I got into this stuff, and now I guess it is just not 
there for me any more. It just was not. I just started losing it. I 
didn't come from the heart. There are some people here, you know, 
it is number one for them and they will never leave, because, like 
they say, it is porveda, for them it is going to be there always. I 
guess for me it just wasn't, because I didn't come from a straight- 
out neighborhood. I grew up there thinking like that. It was just 
something that was not porveda for me. 
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Senator DeConcini. Did they give you a hard time when you got 
out? 

Mr. Hernandez. Yes, they were pretty pissed, pardon my lan- 
guage, but 

Senator DeConcini. Do they harass you or anything once you get 
out? 

Mr. Hernandez. No. 

Senator DeConcini. They leave you alone? 

Mr. Hernandez. They gave me a good cord out, but they knew, 
you know, when you've got to go. I told them, hey, I was down for 
my say, this isn't me, if you want to kill me, you can kill me, if you 
want to cord me out, cord me out, do what you've got to do, but I 
am going out. 

Senator DeConcini. What are you doing now? 

Mr. Hernandez. What do I do now? 

Senator DeConcini. Are you going to school? 

Mr. Hernandez. Yes, I am going to school. I rank number one in 
the state in wrestling. 

Senator DeConcini. Are you? 

Mr. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Congratulations. 

Mr. Hernandez. Yes, I took second in the state championships 
this year. I am going to a national wrestling championship this 
summer. [Applause.] 

I am pretty sure, if I keep my grades up, I will get a full scholar- 
ship somewhere for wrestling. I am playing football and my last 
term was really great. 

Senator DeConcini. What year are you in high school? 

Mr. Hernandez. Excuse me? 

Senator DeConcini. What year are you in school? 

Mr. Hernandez. I will be a junior next year. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much for coming forward, 
and good luck on your continuation. I am glad to see you. 

Christopher, what can you tell us about why you were in the 
gang and left? Your brother is in the gang, too, right? 



Mr. Jones. My cousins were in the gang. 
Senator DeConcini. You were in the gang? 

Mr. Jones. I was in the gang with my cousin. I originally got in- 
volved in gangs growing up in New York. I jumped in when I was 9 
years old, because it was pretty much a family thing. All of my 
cousins and everything were in gangs and they always put me 
under pressure and wanted me to get in a gang, you know. I was 
pretty much scared, because without my cousins and stuff like that 
to back me up, I would probably get beat up a lot, so I got jumped 
in the gangs. 

Senator DeConcini. How long were you in the gang? 

Mr. Jones. About 2 or 3 years. 

Senator DeConcini. Here in Tucson? 

Mr. Jones. In Tucson about 2 or 3 years, too. 
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Senator DeConcini. Two or three years, too. What was the differ- 
ence between the gangs where you came from and here, any big 
difference? 

Mr. Jones, Up in New York, the reason why I moved on here to 
Tucson, I came down to live with my mom because in the gangs up 
there I almost got killed about 2 weeks before I came down here, 
because my cousins and me were out having fun and my cousin got 
shot up and they almost killed me, too. I got stabbed in the leg. I 
guess that is the reason my grandmother sent me down here to live 
with my mom, to try to keep me out of trouble, and I got involved 
more in gangs here, too. It wasn*t really as scary as it was up in 
New York. 

Senator DeConcini. How did you get in the gang here? 
Mr. Jones. In the gang here? 

Senator DeConcini. Did you meet some people or friends or 
what? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, my friends. 
Senator DeConcini. Friends? 
Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator DeConcinu And did you have to jump in and fight to get 
in? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. You did? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. And what did you get out of the gang that 
was good, anything? 

Mr. Jones. What did I get out of being in the gang? 

Senator DeConcini. Yes, how did it make you feel? 

Mr. Jones. A lot of people respecting me, because I was in a 
gang. 

Senator DeConcini. And what happened in school? Did you get 
kicked out of school, or were you able to stay in school? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I was able to stay in school, except recently I got 
kicked out, I got expelled from school. 

Senator DeConcini. You got kicked out of school? 

Mr. Jones. But it didn't really have anything to do with gangs. 

Senator DeConcini. It was other things. And what made you get 
out of the gang? 

Mr. Jones. Getting out of the gang is that group John Sharpe 
was talking about, Gangbusters, I got into that. 

Senator DeConcini. Martial arts? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, martial arts stuff, I got into that. 

Senator DeConcini. Is that one of the conditions, that you had to 
get out of the gang? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. And you like the martial arts? 
Mr. Jones. Yes. Well, I have been in it for a while. I used to be a 
kick-boxer. I used to do kick-boxing. 
Senator DeConcini. Are you pretty good at it? 
Mr. Jones. Pretty much. 

Senator DeConcini. Now, when you got out of the gang, did you 
have to fight your way out? 
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Mr. Jones. No, my cousins understood whaL it was about. They 
understood why my grandmother was sending me away, because it 
was pretty much family, like I said. 

Senator DeConcini. Is your cousin in the gang still? 

Mr. Jones. All of my cousins were there, lots of them, friends 
and they all understood, because I had no choice, I had to move 
down here, anyway. 

Senator DeConcini. Why do your friends stay in the gang? Do 
you have any idea? 

Mr. Jones. I really don't know. All of my friends are in gangs. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you talk about the gang, or once you are 
^ out do they stop talking about it? 

Mr. Jones. We don't talk about. 

Senator DeConcini. You don't talk about it. 

Mr. Jones. I just kick back with them like that. 
^ Senator DeConcini. Are you in school now? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. And how are you doing? 

Mr. Jones. Vm doing all right. 

Senator DeConcini. You're doing all right? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Good. 

Thank you very much, Christopher, for coming here. 
Rosie, thank you for coming here, too. Can you tell us a little bit 
about why you went into a gang and what you got out of it? 

STATEMENT OF ROSIE HERNANDEZ 

Ms. Hernandez. First of all, in a gf :ig I associated with the gang 
members. 

Senator DeConcini. You were never in a gang? 
Ms. Hernandez. No. 
Senator DeConcini. OK. 

Ms. Hernandez. No, but I do to this day associate with the gang 
members. The reason I did not jump into any gang is because I as- 
sociate with both Bloods and Crips or other gang members. 

Senator DeConcini. You say you associated. What does that 
mean, you go around with them, but you don't have to jump in or 
fight to get in? 

Ms. Hernandez. I don't fight to get in, no. 

Senator DeConcini. But you weren't a member? 

Ms. Hernandez. No. 
* Senator DeConcini. What is the difference? Do they let you go 

and hang out with them, but they don't make you become a 
member? 

Ms. Hernandez. They ask me today if I want to get jumped into 
the gang. It is tempting. I at times wanted to say yes, but I haven't. 
Senator DeConcini. Was this a girl's gang? 

Ms. Hernandez. Yes — well, you can't really call it a girls' gang, 
because both boys and girls are in the gang. 

Senator DeConcini. Boys and girls are in the gang? 
Mr. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Is that right, Christopher, there are girls in 
your gang, too? They don't have separate gangs for girls? 
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Mr. Jones. Like in New York, no, there weren't any girls, but 
down here there are a lot of them. 

iSenator DeConcini. Rosie, here they don't have separate gangs 
for girls? 

Ms. Hernandez. Not that I know of, no. 
Senator DeConcini. It's the same? 
Ms. Hernandez. Yes. There are different gangs. 
Senator DeConcini. And were you able to go with the gang all 
the time? 
Ms. Hernandez. If I wanted to, yes. 

Senator DeConcini. If you wanted to. Are you still friends with 
those gang members? 
Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Did it affect you adversely? Did you do some 
things that you didn't want to do? Did it hurt your performance in 
school or anything? 

Ms. Hernandez. No, it did not hurt my school, no. 

Senator DeConcini. And do you still go around with the gang? 

Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you think that is dangerous for you, or is 
that good for you? Do you get something good out of it? 
Ms. Hernandez. Do I get — I guess just my friends I meet. 
Senator DeConcini. So you are still hanging around with them? 
Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Do they get in trouble? 

Ms. Hernandez. Well, again, I have been going with them like I 
used to, I used to go and get in trouble. 

Senator DeConcini. You kind of stay away when they are going 
to get in trouble? 

Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Are you afraid that you might get in trou- 
ble? 

Ms. Hernandez. Because I have before, yes. 
Senator DeConcini. Pardon? 

Ms. Hernandez. Because I have got in trouble before, yes. 
Senator DeConcini. You have been in trouble? 
Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. As a result of being with the gang? 
Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Are you in school now? 
Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. What year are you in school? 

Ms. Hernandez. I am going to be a freshman. 

Senator DeConcini. A freshman? 

Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. In high school? 

Ms. Hernandez. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. How long have you been associated with the 
gang? 

Ms. Hernandez. About 2 years. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you want to tell me anything else? 
Ms. Hernandez. No. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you have a brother or a sister or anybody 
else in the family who is in the gang? 
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Ms. Hernandez. No. 

Senator DeConcini. What do your parents think about it? 
Ms. Hernandez. My parents don't really know. 
Senator DeConcini. They don't know? 
Ms. Hernandez. No. 

Senator DeConcini. We won't tell them. We won't tell them. 
[Laughter.] 

Rosie, thank you very much. 

Eddie Frajoe, do you want to go ahead and tell us a little bit 
about your background and your involvement with Amity? 

STATEMENT OF EDDIE FRA.IOK 

Mr. Frajoe. Like I said, it started out to be everyone from my 
mother, my father, my step-dad and uncle, they all went to prison, 
which means I really didn't grow up with any guidance. 

At the age of 14 years old, I was asked if I wanted to join a gang 
and I said yes. Instead of being jumped in, I had to fight someone. 

Senator DeConcini. To get in the gang? 

Mr. Frajoe. Yes, who was a lot bigger than I, to see how well I 
could hold my own. 

Senator DeConcini. So how many did you have to fight to get in? 

Mr. Frajoe. I just fought one. 

Senator DeConcini. One? 

Mr. Frajoe. One, a real big guy. 

Senator DeConcini. It was a real fight, huh? 

Mr. Frajoe. He was a real big guy, yes. 

Seix^tor DeConcini. Did he beat you up? 

Mr. Frajoe. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. And then you were permitted in the gang? 
Mr. Frajoe. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. How many were in the gang? 
Mr. Frajoe. 20 or 25. 

Senator DeConcini. And what did you do in the gang? 

Mr. Fhajoe. I just went around and went to other schools and 
caused trouble. 

Senator DeConcini. Were you in school at the time? 

Mr. Fhajoe. Yes. I tried to, you know, take the other kids' lunch 
money from school, just anything to feel like no one could stop us. 

Senator DeConcini. And how many years were you active in the 
gang? 

Mr. Frajoe. I was only in the gang for about a year. I got 
shipped off to— I got in trouble and got shipped off to Foster. 
Senator DeConcini. For how long? 
Mr. Frajoe. For lVi> years. 
Senator DeConcini. For IV2 years. 

Mr. Frajoe. t came back and got in trouble with the law and 
went to jail at the age of about 17 V2. I turned IS in there, and from 
then I went to Amity, which I am in now. 

Senator DeConcini. How did you happen to go to Amity? 

Mr. Frajoe. I was in jail and they put me on IPS when I was in 
jail. 

Senator DeConcini. IPS is? 

Mr. Frajoe. Intensive Probation Service. 
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Senator DeConcini. So they let you out of jail? 

Mr. Frajoe. No, they put me on IPS while I was in jail. 

Senator DeConcini. While you wert? in jail, and so you went to 
the program in jail? 

Mr. Frajoe. They have a jail program inside the jail project. I 
went there and stayed there for 5 months and then went out to 
Circle Tree Ranch. 

Senator DeConcini. What did the program do for you in the jail? 

Mr. Frajoe. It dk\ a number of things. It allowed me to express 
how I felt, brought up with no mother or dad, why I thought it was 
important to prove myself to people and the pros and cons of 
things that can come out of that. 

Senator DeConcini. And then after that you went into another 
program at Amity? 

Mr. Frajoe. No, I have been in Amity for 5 years. 

Senator DeConcini. So after you got out of jail, then what did 
you do? 

Mr. Frajoe. I went to the ranch out on Tinkleberry and stayed 
there. 

Senator DeConcini. Was that part of the program, the ranch 
program? 
Mr. Frajoe. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. How long were you in that program? 
Mr. Frajoe. About 2 years. 
Senator DeConcini. For 2 years? 
Mr. Frajoe. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Were you on drugs? 
Mr. Frajoe. No. 

Senator DeConcini. You never were on drugs? 
Mr. P'rajoe. No. 

Senator DeConcini. And when you were in that program, how 
did you get in that program? Did somebody pay for it? 

Mr. Frajoe. No, I don't know who paid for it, the government. 
They wanted me to go there, my probation officer wanted me to go 
there. 

Senator DeConcini. When you got out of jail, did you stop hang- 
ing around the gang? 

Mr. Frajoe. I went straight from jail to 

Senator DeConcini. So you were out of the gang really when you 
went to jail? 

Mr. Frajoe. I have been out of the gang for a while now. 

Senator DeConcini. What are you doing at Amity? 

Mr. Frajoe. Tm a counselor there now with young adult men. 
We are former gang members who come from similar backgrounds 
that I came from. 

Senator DeConcini. What did you get out of the gang that was 
good for you? 

Mr. Frajoe. Acceptance, people acknowledging me for the things 
I did. You know, I got affirmed for beating other people up or steal- 
ing a car or a stereo, you know. You get a lot of affirmation out of 
it. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you have anything else to tell us? 
Mr. Frajoe. No. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. 
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I want to thank you, Rosie. Thank you, Christopher. [Applause.] 

Our next panel are current gang members, Ronnie Rios, Ricardo 
Lopez, Sergio Morales and Valerie Honyumptewa. I want to thank 
you for taking the time to be here today and waiting so long. You 
have an opportunity to help us understand what gangs are all 
about and what you think should or should not be done, what you 
believe is important about the gang or what you think can be done 
to improve gangs or to convince people not to join gangs. 

We will start with you, Valerie. 

Mr. Rids. I will go first. 

Senator DeConcini. You want to go first. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF RONNIE RIOS, RICARDO LOPEZ, SERGIO 
MORALES AND VALERIE HONYUMPTEWA 

Mr. Rios. One of the biggest problems we have today is the 
neighborhoods, and the first thing that happened today when we 
got up here was they labeled us as "current gang members." 

Senator DeConcini. Is that bad? 

Mr. Rigs. Well, we are being labeled once again, you know. We 
are not current gang members. 
Senator DeConcini. You are not? 
Mr. Rigs. No. 

Senator DeConcini. Well, thank you for clarifying that. We ap- 
preciate that. 

Are any of you in gangs, or would you rather not say? 
Ms. Honyumptewa. No, we are out. 

Mr. Rigs. I am not in no more and we don't like being labeled as 
**current gang members'' or "gang members,'' period. You know, 
because we don't understand something, it doesn't make us bad 
people. 

Senator DeConcini. No, not necessarily at all. It is like, you 
know, if you join a club, it might be a gang and it might be some 
other kind of club. Just so I understand, Ricardo, is your point that 
you just don't want to be designated or labeled as a gang member? 
You just want to be labeled by your name, that is all? 

Mr. Rigs. Exactly. 

Senator DeConcini. OK; thank you. 

Valerie, pull both microphones up there, please. I enjoyed talk- 
ing with you last night, Valerie. 

STATEMENT OF VALERIE HONYUMPTEWA 
Ms. Honyumptewa. First of all, I want to say that I think a lot 
of people who were up here earlier said what they had to say and I 
don't think that is fair, at all. I mean why should we have to come 
here and listen to them, if they are not going to listen to us? That 
is what we are here for. [Applause.] 

That really got me angry, when I see all of them. This room was 
packed at 9 o'clock. Look at it now. Where are they? They are at 
their office. They don't care. That is what they are showing me 
right now. 

One thing I want to say today is what I havi been saymg and 
what my main message is, put your money where your mouth is. 
Last year, Jim Colby was here doing the same thing. This year, Mr. 
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DeConcini is here. What has happened in that year? Where has 
that money went? Has there been any Senate bill, anything? I 
haven't seen any since. 

One other thing that a friend of mine brought is Snese programs 
that we have, they do the juvenile system, but you have got to 
commit a crime to get into them. I don't think that is right, either. 
What about the people that are out there trying to get out, trying 
to get a life? 

Another thing is we talk about putting people in prison for what 
they do. This is my solution: Out of the 100 percent of the gang 
members out there, there is only 10 percent that are repeat offend- 
ers. Those 10 percent keep the rest of us from trying to get our life 
straight. I don't think that they should take that whole 10 percent 
and label all of us. 

I think what we need to do is get those repeat offenders off the 
streets, put them in prison where they belong, because they have 
been offered that second chance. And you need to start giving us a 
chance, because the people who say prisons, prisons, prisons, I 
don't think that is right. I think that is sick. We are not insane 
people. We do these things because we want help and we cannot 
come out and say it, and we need these programs that will help us 
to say that we need help. [Applause.] 

We are not bad people. We have hearts just like everybody else. 
We cry and we feel pain just like everybody else. You get me in a 
corner and I am going to cry. I am not going to be bad like I am on 
the street, because I do hurt. 

One thing I wanted to tell Mr. DeConcini is, you know, I want 
you to hire me as a consultant. You want somebody to tell you 
about gangs? Hire me. It will create jobs. Hire me. I will work for 
you. I will be at your office tomorrow morning. You give me a 
pencil and paper and I will get something started for you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I started hanging out with gang members when I was 13. I am 18 
years old right now, and do you know what it took me? It took me 
to get hit in the face, go to county jail and be really scared. I mean 
I had to get scared. They had to tell me you're looking for prison 
time for what I was in there for, which was aggravated assault. I 
got scared. It scared me. 

That is what I mean, a lot of the people out there now that are 
banging, this hard core, they say no, I don't want out, the reason 
why they don't want out is they love it. They like what they are 
doing. They are not getting in trouble for what they are doing. 
That is how I was. I had that same attitude until I got in jail, until 
I got scared, until I got threatened. Then reality hit me. 

You know, a lot of gangs — I am speaking for myself and the 
former gang members I used to associate with, and that is they 
talk about being your home boys and your home girls and being 
with you all the time. But do you know what I learned? During 
those 4 years that I met all those people, not one of them wrote me 
when I was in jail, not one. And I think that is where you learn. 

I came out and I told them that, listen, you talk about being my 
friend, the time that I needed you the most, you are not there for 
me. That is when I learned, listen, Valerie, they don't care about 
you. The only thing they care about is themselves. They care about 
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you when you are out of jail» when you are doing the crazy things 
you are doing, stealing the cars, beating the people up. Once you go 
to jail, they don't know you. When you get out, hey, where were 
you, we heard you were in jail. You know, what happens to that 
friendship in between there? That is what I learned. 

Right now, you know, I am taking a big risk coming up here and 
talking. But do you know what? I am doing it for myself. I am not 
doing it for anybody else. You know, when you get out of a gang, 
they just threaten you. They shot at me. They shot at my car. I 
have bullet holes in my car. They shot at my car, because they say 
I am a snitch. 

But do you know what? I don't care. I was talking to my friend 
Valerie earlier and she really told me earlier. I said, Valerie, it 
scares me because they tell me I am a snitch and nobody wants to 
talk to me no more. But you know what she told me was that I am 
doing this for myself, I am not doing this for them. I am not going 
to be with them all my life. They are not going to beat me, they 
are not going to call me, they are not going to take care of me. 

That is what I am realizing right now, I am realizing that I have 
got to do this for myself. Either I can hang out with them gang 
members, go walk in their path and end up in prison, get a bunch 
of tattoos and come out with this big eagle, or I can go out and 
meet Dennis DeConcini, get in his office, get a job, get my 

[Applause.] 

That is all I have to say. Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini. Valerie, thank you very much. I appreciate 
your comments very much. You say what happens when you come 
and you talk with people. I don't know what happened when you 
did this, whether it was last year. But though the other panelists 
did not stay, the purpose of this hearing was for the Senate, the 
U.S. Senate. I wish they had stayed, too. 

If I had to do it again, I think I would have had this panel earli- 
er. But the purpose of the authorization of this hearing is so that I 
can build a record based on some of the things you have told us 
and some of the things that other people have expressed to us, so 
we might see if there is anything to do. 

I have learned a lot talking to you just last night about consult- 
ing, when we spend money on projects. You might say what is 
going to happen after this hearing. Maybe nothing. Maybe nothing. 
That is the chance I take or the chance you take, that I can't do 
anything about it. Maybe I can. Maybe I can ensure that when 
Federal dollars are spent here to build a recreation center, that 
they have to have a committee of advisors from the community 
before they can get the plans approved and started. That is an idea 
you gave me last night. So I will try to do that. I may not be able 
to succeed. 

People say, oh, you can't do that, you can't involve the communi- 
ty, you have got to get the job done. If I had a job, I would hire you 
as a consultant. I hope you will come down to my office and talk to 
my people. We do have internships. They don't pay much, if any- 
thing, but they are very helpful to us. Sometimes a job becomes 
open and most of my staff, including Dennis Burke right here, 
were interns for me for a long time before we had openings so they 
could become employees. 
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So I thank you. Let me just ask you this: Do you find it as offen- 
sive when, as Ronnie said, somebody pegs you or designates you as 
a gang member? Is it offensive that someone says Valerie is a gang 
member, rather than just Valerie? 

Ms. HoNYUMPTEWA. I think it does, because you look at Tucson 
now, 90 percent of the people you introduce me to as a gang 
member, and they won't talk to me. 

Senator DeConcini. They won't. 

Ms. HoNYUMPTEWA. You introduce me as Valerie, and they will 
listen. I am sure the 

Senator DeConcini. So it is a very derogatory designation? 

Ms. HONYUMPTEWA. Yes, it is like labeling a murderer as a sick 
person. 

Senator DeConcini. One of the reasons we ask the question or 
want to know, you know, is why do you get into the gang, why do 
you get out, and why do you stay in. I am not here criticizing, be- 
cause I don't know. There obviously are some positive things in 
being a gang member. Acceptance is one, respect is another. Who 
knows, maybe some protection or safety. You pointed out that 
when you got in trouble and went to jail, even your gang friends 
weren't there. That is interesting, because I thought they would be. 
That is why we designate those who are in gangs or not in gangs, 
because we try to find out how they think and listen to them. 

So thank you very much, Valerie. 

Ronnie, what can you tell us? Thank you for last night, by the 
way, Ronnie. You were very good. 

STATEMENT OF RONNIE RIOS 
Mr. Rios. You are welcome. 

One of th<^ main reasons I am up here is to talk about the stuff 
that is wrong, I don't like in the schools and the community. For 
instance, we never get a fair chance to learn. Certain teachers look 
at you about the way you dress, you know, they think you come 
from a bad family, you know, they are not going to listen to me, so 
they kind of push you away and take the other students first. Help 
is never offered until it is too late. 

For instance, the school I go to, there are several students that 
could not graduate by only like a quarter or half a credit, because 
the counselors there did not tell them that they were going to fail, 
and that is the counselor's job. One of the jobs they have is to tell 
the people when they are going to fail and what they need to grad- 
uate. The counselors that are there, they might change transcript. 
What about the family problems, what about the stuff that bugs 
kids, that keeps them from concentrating in school? 

Senator DeConcini. You mean they don't ask those questions or 
they don't care about those questions? 

Mr. Rios. At the school I attend, no, it didn't happen. Some 
schools are set up like prisons. You now, they have all these moni- 
tors there checking you out for, you know, like your 

Senator DeConcini. And when you get in trouble 

Mr. Rios. They have got police there, they have got gates every- 
where and all that stuff. They treat us like animals. There might 
have been a couple people who did things wrong, talk to those 
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people and mediate them, instead of just kicking them out of school 
like everybody else does. That is not going to solve nothing. 

Senator DeConcini. I know, but is there any benefit of having 
some security in the schools, so somebody isn^t beaten up who may 
just be walking along and 

Mr. Rios. There is to a certain point. 

Senator DeConcini. You think it is too much? 

Mr. Rios. At some schools there is, and the way people treat 
others, especially kids, like I have seen how teachers look at us dif- 
ferent, because we are young or whatever. That is a big thing and 
people have a big problem with us being young. They don't under- 
stand us and that is causing more of a problem. 

Senator DeConcini. So are you saying when you get in trouble in 
school, there is no counseling, nobody who understands, nobody 
who wants to talk to you. It is just discipline? 

Mr. Rios. What usually happens when you get suspended from 
school, you go home for so many days and you come back to school. 

Senator DeConcini. And nobody talks to you while you are gone, 
nobody says, hey, what^s going on, what can we do? 

Mr. Rios. A program that can happen, if a fight or whatever hap- 
pens, you knows they have got those two people, those two people 
mediate the problem and talk it out to where they can come to an 
agreement of what is going to happen. 

Senator DeConcini. That goes on now? 

Mr. Rios. No. It was going on, but then our school didn't allow it 
to happen no more. 
Senator DeConcini. I see. 

Mr. Rios. One of the organizations that was in there was Family 
Center and it is not allowed in the school no more. 

Senator DeConcini. When did you join the gang? 

Mr. Rios. When did I? I have grown in them. It is just a part of 
life. 

Senator DeConcini. It's just a part of life? 
Mr. Rios. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. You didn't have to jump in and fight to get 



Mr. Rios. That was my decision. 
Senator DeConcini. Pardon? 

Mr. Rios. That was my decision if I wanted to or not. 

Senator DeConcini. And you didn't have to, so you didn't do it. 
You decided not do it 

Mr. Rios. I did do it, but it was up to me to say if I wanted to or 
not. 

Senator DeConcini. I understand it is up to you, but is that how 
you get in the gang? You can't get in, if you don't do that, but it is 
your decision, right? 

Mr. Rios. Well, there are different ways. It all depends. 

Senator DeConcini. Oh, there are? 

Mr. Rios. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. I see. How else do you get in the gang, be- 
sides so-called jumping in? 

Mr. Rios. I don't know. There are different things for different 
people, you know. 

Senator DeConcini. Why did you join the gang, Ronnie? 
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Mr. Rios. Well, I got my reasons, but 

Senator DeConcini. Maybe you don't want to tell me. I don't 
care, I am just interested. 

Mr. Rios. The thing I say is, yes, I was in a gang, I did my share 
and everything, but I think what really matters now is not what I 
did in the past, but what I am doing positive for myself now. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator DeConcini. I agree, and I am not here — to criticize why 
you are in a gang. I am trying to understand and build a record 
here. There have got to be some reasons that make very good sense 
to the young people who join a gang or the old people who join a 
gang or anybody, just as you join any other club or group. There 
has got to be a reason that you want to do that. I am only trying to 
find out. I am not here to judge it or to criticize it at all. If it is 
because your brother was in it, if it is because you can have access 
to drugs or alcohol or friends or what h^^ve you. 

Mr. Rios. When I was going through achievement, I learned a lot 
of things about cycles and stuff. You know, the cycle that I was 
caught up in, you know, my friends did it, my dad did it and they 
had left that there for me. You know, there is nothing left for me, 
so that is when I got caught up in it. It wasn't my mom's fault, but 
I got caught, so it was just something I picked up and learned. Like 
I said, it was as part of life for me. 

Senator DeConcini. Now, when you are in the gang, if you don't 
mind explaining to me, what is the benefit? What was good about 
it? Was there something good that you — 

Mr. Rios. I don't know, it was something I was doing. 

Senator DeConcini. Maybe you don't want to tell me, but are 
you still in the gang? 

Mr. Rios. No. 

Senator DeConcini. And what made you get out? The reason I 
ask, before you tell me, is that I don't want to know a lot of person- 
al business necessarily, but I want to know why people get out of 
gangs, what motivates them. Maybe it is a program, maybe it is a 
policeman who that is friendly, maybe it is an elder person. 

Mr. Rios. The main thing that motivate \ me was to have more 
self-respect for myself, my ,mom and my family. That came first to 
me, but I was going up and I didn't know that and they weren't 
always there for me, so I found my own family. And when things 
started working out at home and within myself, then I could run 
my life and the gang didn't run my life no more, I did what I 
wanted, because it was my view. 

Senator DeConcini. And that helped you come to your own deci- 
sion to get out? 

Mr. Rios. Yes, because most of the time wh(»n people are in 
gangs, they can't make their own decisions and the gang makes the 
decision for them. But once you have it within yourself, you can 
make your own decisions and know that they are right and trust 
yourself. 

Senator DeConcini. As Valerie has said she has had threats and 
problems, you now, the fact that she got out and came up here and 
talks about it, has that happened to you, too? 

Mr. Rios. No, it has happened, because I did it and I was able to 
say yes, I did, I've got my reasons and 1 took care of what 1 had to 
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take care of for myself and I kept going on with life, instead of 
staggering around, you know, playing. I just took care of it and 
kept going. 

Senator DeConcini. Are you back in school now? 
Mr. Rigs. I have always been in school. 
Senator DeConcini. You never did drop out of school? 
Mr. Rigs. I might not have been doing the best job, but I was still 
in school. 

Senator DeConcini. Did you get kicked out of school or expelled 
for a little while or anything? 
Mr. Rigs. No. 

Senator DeConcini. You never did. How are you doing in school? 
What year are you? 

Mr. Rigs. I am a sophomore. I am going to be a junior. 
Senator DeConcini. Do you go here? 

Mr. Rigs. No, I go to Tucson High. I came here my freshman 
year. 

Senator DeConcini. That is where I went to school. That is 
where I graduated from. Do you have anything else you want to 
tell me? 

Mr. Rigs. Yes, there are a lot of other things. 
Senator DeConcini. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rigs. There is a lack of respect by teachers for students. 
They treat us like — the other day, I go to summer school, and we 
came on TV last night, and I tell my teacher, you know, I was on 
TV last night. He tells me, what did you do, get arrested? That is 
the first thing he did, was he singled me out. That wasn't fair. If I 
would not have known the stuff that I know, I probably would have 
gone up the teacher's face, in fact, they expected me to, but that is 
not right. Something should be done about that. Every time we 
complain, nothing ever gets done, because we are kids, and that is 
not fair. 

Also, I think there is a lot of disrespect between students, and 
people wonder why. Like at my school, there is a lot of racial atten- 
tion and a lot of it is because we don*t understand each other and 
our own cultures. They are always trying to tell people don't do 
this, don't do that, for whatever reasons, but they have got to help 
understand each other s culture before they can say not to do some- 
thing. 

And employment, I want to talk about jobs for kids. There are no 
jobs for us young people. They always want us to have responsibil- 
ity, but there is nothing there for us. How can we learn responsibil- 
ity, if we are not taught it? It is very easy to say we want things to 
get better, and it all starts at home. But a lot of times things are 
not OK at home. There is a lack of job skills training and at school 
we are not learning how to work in high-tech buildings or nothing. 

When we go through these programs that are set up for jobs, 
they just put us somewhere to do work. They don't show us how to 
do things so we can get better jobs later on in life. They put us 
with something like to keep us quiet or something. 

Senator DeConcini. Has that been a common experience, when 
you get a job? 

Mr. Rigs. Has that been a what? 
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Senator DeConcini. Does that happen all the time when you get 
a job? 

Mr. Rios. It all depends. They always want experience, but we 
never have experience or skills. 
Senator DeConcini. But do you have a job? 
Mr. Rios. No, I am looking right now. 

Senator DeConcini. So when you do get a job, they don't train 
you to do anything more, is that what you are saying, also? 

Mr. Rios. No, not really. When you go and to get the job, you are 
expected to know it already, that is how you are going to apply for 
that job. We are also judged by the way we are dressed. A lot of 
times, people won't give us jobs because of the way we are dressed. 4 
They are supposed to stick to the interviews, not what they see us 
as, because it doesn't matter what we are on the outside. It de- 
pends on how we are willing to work on the inside, and that is why 
they have interviews, right? 

Senator DeConcini. Well, isn't there any basis to the fact that 
the employers want someone to dress in a certain way and comb 
their hair and have clean clothes on, if they are going to wait on 
tables or something? Is that proper? 

Mr. Rios. That is when they have. the job, not before. When they 
get the job, then they have to abide by those rules. They sign a 
paper, but before they get the job they are judged by the way they 
are dressed, and that is not fair. 

Senator DeConcini. I see. 

Mr. Rios. That is not fair, because sometimes that is all people 
have. 

Senator DeConcini. So you are saying that if one comes in 
dressed nicely and does just as well in the interview, and one 
comes in dressed not as nicely and does just as well in the inter- 
view, the one who is dressed nicely gets the job? 

Mr. Rios. More than likely, yes. 

Senator DeConcini. And that is unfair? 

Mr. Rios. Yes. Also, I think there are a lot of stuff with — this is 
my closing statement. Martin Luther King and Cesar Chavez are 
two civil rights leaders that believed in nonviolent acts. One of the 
things that Martin Luther King said was, "I have a dream." We 
also have dreams, but you have to allow our dreams to come. 

Something that Cesar Chavez said was that he believed in having 
ideas. A lot of people have already judged us by the way we look or 
by the way we dress. For instance, we are already labeled gang 
members up here. You have to start having ideas that we are good ^ 
people and then make it a reality. 

Thank you for having me up here. [Applause.] 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you. 

Sergio, thank you for being with us last night and your participa- ^ 
tion. What do you want to tell us? 

STATEMENT OF SERGIO MORALES 

Mr. Morales. Like I said last night, one of the main reasons why 
people join gangs is because there is no cultural awareness, like 
where do they come from, what their history is, and most of that, 
from my opinion, I think that the histories should be passed on 
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from generation to generation, from grandparents to parents to the 
kids, and then on and on in the same way. 

Senator DeConcini. Do the gangs help that? The gang you were 
in, did it help cultural awareness and education that you couldn't 
get in other places? 

Mr. MoRAiJES. Not really, because it is like a big negative thing 
when you are in a gang. But it is a different thing when you are in 
a gang or when you belong to a varrio, because a varrio is different 
than a gang. It is like a more positive thing. You respect a lot more 
things. You respect yourself, the people around you, your elders. In 
a gang, it is a lot of negative stuff. There is a difference. I belong 
myself, I am a part of logga right now. I am an active member in 
my logga, but I don't belong to a gang. 

Another reason why people join gangs is their financial situation 
at home. They are poor and they will go steal a car stereo and they 
will get money and the people at home will and they are accepted, 
and at home there is no money. They eat once a day and then they 
go — ^just like bad things, real negative stuff when you come into a 
gang. 

Then the negative media portrayal- 



Senator DeC!oncini. The negative media? 
Mr. Morales [continuing]. Like the news- 



Senator DeConcini. You mean about gangs? 
Mr. Morales. Yes, like the news will come and they will show a 
Latino and an Afro-America, they are duing this and this and that 
is all they show throughout the news. Someone last night said that 
only minorities get shown and their names and their faces and ev- 
erything — and I don't mean to put you down or nothing like that, 

but the other people are 

Senator DeConcini. They get singled out. 

Mr. Morales. Yes, they get singled out, you now, they get special 
treatment. Like the movies, the movies come and do all of this like 
being in the gang is good, in prison, you get things out of prison. It 
is like to each his own, but that is just not the way it should be, 

[Disruption from audience.] 

Senator DeConcini. Go ahead, Sergio. Please let him finish. 

Mr. Morales. Then there are no resources for the community, 
you know, earlier in the year, me, Ronnie and his cousin Ricardo, 
we were trying to open the YMCA downtown on 6th Street. That is 
for the kids to go during the summer, but we couldn't really get it, 
because we needed $4 million, but we couldn't get it. That is an- 
other thing why people get in trouble, because there is nowhere to 
go, there is no supervision, there is nobody to talk to and stuff like 
that. 

Have you ever seen a mural written on, some when somebody 

sweated and everything — I don't know if 

Senator DeConcini. A mural? 
Mr. Morales. Yes, a mural. 

Senator DeConcini. I know what a mural is. I have seen a lot of 
them. 

Mr. Morales. I know, but like with different names and different 

sets. I have done a mural myself and 

Senator DeConcini. You did it? 
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Mr Morales Not myself, but I contributed to it and I saw it 
tagged up and I didn t appreciate it all, because I worked for it, I 
did It for myself with a lot of other people, and to see that tagged 
up, It IS like disrespect. 

Senator DeConcini. Who did it? Do you know*? 

Mr. Morales. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. Some other gang or something, some en- 
emies.-' 

Mr. Morales. It isn't a gang, it is just some— it doesn't really 
matter, really. 
Senator DeConcini. But it makes you mad? 
Mr. Morales. Yes, really mad, because there is no respect, 
benator DeConcini. Does it make you mad at the person who did 

Mr. Morales. Yes, because there is no respect. Like I did it in 
my own neighborhood and they just came like from another race or 
another set and it is just disrespect, and that is what Ronnie said, I 
tnink, that there is no respect between cultures 
^j^Senator DeConcini. What do you think should be done about 

Mr. Morales. Well, I think there should be more programs, more 
programs for like the ^ 

^^'^^T^f ^ DeConcini. You mean to express those kinds of things'? 

Mr. Morales. In a way, but like people could be united. 

Senator DeConcini. Does it bother you, Sergio, if somebody 
makes reference that you are in a gang? If they say Sergio the 
gang member, does that bother you? 

Mr. Morales. Yes, sir, it does, because I am not in a gang 

Senator DeConcini. Well, were you ever in a eanep 

Mr. Morales. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. But when you were in a gang, it bothered 
you it they referred to you as a gang member? 
Mr. MoRAi^s. Yes, sir. 

Senator DeConcini. Does it bother you if they say that you are a 
former gang member now? Does that bother you, too? 

Mr. Morales. It does, but not really, because at least they don't 
call me a gang member right now. 

And to the courts, like the juvenile courts, it is good for me like 
the courts, m November, I had a gun, an illegal gun under my bed 
and my mom called the cops. 

Senator DeConcini. Your mother called the cops? 

Mr. Morales. My mother called the cops. It was a sawed-off shot- 
gun, and my mom called the cops and the cops got the gun and it 
was loaded and everything, and they just wrote me a paper for a 
sawed-off shotgun, and I shot it three nights before and they were 
aware of that. 

Senator DeConcini. They were aware that you had shot if? 

Mr. Morales. They were aware of it and didn't do nothing about 

Senator DeConcini. How old were you? 
Mr. Morales. 15 years old. 
Senator DeConcini. And what happened to you? 
Mr. Morales. The next day I was going to run away to L.A. and 
my mom find out. My mom found out and I spit milk at school and 
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she brought me to downtown, and meeting my dad and my mom 
and we talked to Sexton MoHna right here and he referred me to 
John MoHna after I got out of juvie, and like from than I started 
knowing my culture, getting to know myself, self-respect, I started 
taking more pride in everything that was done. 

Senator DeConcini. Because somebody cared and listened to you? 

Mr. Morales. Yes, sir, that is exactly why. 

Senator DeConcini. And before that, you never had come across 
anybody who would do that? 
Mr. Morales. No, sir. It is like 

Senator DeConcini. Why did you have the gun, for protection 
or 

Mr. Morales. Yes, because I got threatened many times before, 
because I was in the wrong side of town. 

Senator DeConcini. You thought somebody might be shooting at 
y >u and you wanted to shoot back? 

Mr. Morales. Yes, sir, and that was just it. 

Senator LeConcini. What are you doing now? 

Mr. Morales. What I am doing now, I go and talk to some other 
kids. 

Senator DeConcini. You do? 

Mr. Morales. Yes, sir, to keep them out of trouble. 

Senator DeConcini. Good for you. Do you have a job? 

Mr. Morales. Yes, I got a job last week. 

Senator DeConcini. And are you in school, too? 

Mr. Morales. Yes, sir. I am going to be a junior. 

Senator DeConcini. What made you get out of the gang? When 
you met Officer Molina, that made you get out of the gang? 

Mr. Morales. Yes, sir. It is not get out of it, I just converted to 
like a positive thing, contributing toward the gang, toward the 
home boys and the gang. 

Senator DeConcini. It is certainly a credit to the police depart- 
ment, isri*t it, to find policemen that take the time and want to be 
your friend and listen to you, and not just bust you. 

Mr. Morales. He did care. He took a lot of time. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you have anything else you want to say, 
Sergio? 

Mr. Morales. Just thank you for the time and for listening. 
Senator DeConcini. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Cindy Ramerez, you were with us last night and I want to thank 
you for your participation last night. You had a lot of interesting 
things to say. 

STATEMENT OF CINDY RAMEREZ 
Ms. Ramerez. You are welcome. 

You talked about while going to school and stuff like that. I just 

graduated from high school and 

Senator DeConcini. Congratulations. [Applause.] 

Ms. Ramerez. A lot of people last night made a comment saying 

that we get a lot of help and stuff like that, because we are gang 

members, and nobody helps the baccaros, the cowboys and stuff. 

But nobody handed me my diploma on a silver platter. 
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You know, I had a lot of trouble in the beginning of my senior 
year and nobody pushed me. You know, they just let me go at my 
own pace, and when I really wanted it, I got it on my own. People 
kept telling me that it was already too late, you know, that I was 
going to have to go another year. But I wanted it and I w^anted to 
graduate with my class. Nobody pushed me. It was only like maybe 
two people that told me you can still do it, you have a chance. 

Most of the time they kept saying just give up, forget it, you 
know. When I started going to the United States to go see about 
classes and stuff, we were working on campus, it was me and one 
of my fri3nds, he already goes there. We were the only ones in 
Dickies and Converse and stuff, and people were looking at us like 
we did not belong there. They were just like what are you guys 
doing here. You know, it is a campus, a school, and we were just 
seeing how things were and stuff, and they like had a different at- 
titude. 

Senator DeConcini. Why, because of your ethnic background or 
the way you were dressed, or why do you think? 

Ms. Ramerez. I say the way we were dressed, because we were 
the only two like that and we are the only two getting the looks, 
you know. I guess that is why people ask me how come I don*t 
change, because I already finished school, and I want people to see, 
no matter how I am dressed or what I look like, that I still have a 
heart, and it is nice to have things like goals and dreams, too, and 
people have to start listening. If they don't start listening, the 
future is going to die, because that is what we are, we are the 
future. [Applause.] 

Senator DeConcini. Cindy, do you object to people making any 
judgments about the way you look, the way you are dressed? 

Ms. Ramerez. Yes, because they label us wrong. I mean a lot of 
people saying, like what the barrios and the gangs, too, they say 
they are the same and they are not. The barrio has more of a 
family type value, you respect each other, you treat each other like 
family. 

Senator DeConcini. Were you in a gang? 
Ms. Ramerez. I am in a barrio. 
Senator DeConcini. But that is not a gang? 
Mr. Raxmerez. No. 

Senator DeConcini. I mean not in the terms of what we are talk- 
ing about of gangs? 

Ms. RAiMB:REZ. No, but my friends are and I see everything, too. I 
lived out in the streets. I used to run away from homG. I did every- 
thing, too. 

Senator DeConcini. Are those the same things that a lot of the 
gang members did? 

Ms. Ramerez. Yes, because my friends wen* gang members and 
we just followed through. But then I started seeing this is the way 
I wanted to live, and a lot of gang members don't see that. They 
just see like nobody wants to help me, because we don't get the 
help. 

In school, like people were telling me, my counselors were telling 
me to change and stuff, so 1 started to try and help other people. I 
got into peer counseling and I counseled other people. When they 
started seeing my friends taking a real good look at me, they told 
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me I couldn't be in there, that I wasn't fit for that activity, because 
my friends are gang members. And they told me how do you expect 
to be changing other people*s ideas, when you hang around with 
gang members yourself. 

Senator DeConcini. Were you able to change some people? 

Ms. Ramerez. Yes, like they would send me — everything that 
was trying to get into gangs and stuff, they would send them to me 
to talk to them, and I would take them aside and I would tell them, 
you know, have you gone to this and I would tell them things that 
I had seen on the streets that I lived through, and that had taken 
place with me and my brother and my family and stuff, and when 
^ they start seeing the violence, they don't want no part and a lot of 
people did change. They didn't want it, because of the violence. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. I want to thank you 
very much for taking the time and telling the committee here how 
<^ you feel about these things. It is very important. We don't hear 
this in our world, and it is vei^y important for us to know some of 
your reasons and how you think about things, because it is up to us 
to listen and to respect you, even if we disagree w\th you. It is up 
to us to respect you and for you to respect our opinions. 

So I appreciate very, very much that you are commg forward. All 
of your testimony here is going to be put into the record and given 
to all Senators on the committee and their staffs. If they want to, 
they can read it and get some good ideas, and maybe they will 
agree with some and maybe they won't. But that is what we do for 
a living. We decide whether there is something here that we can 
translate into a program from the Federal level; maybe we won't 
build so many jails, maybe we'll build more jails, implement differ- 
ent kinds of programs in the jails, or put programs outside the 
jails, like an advisory committee to consult with the neighborhood 
before we build a project there. 

Like you said, Valerie, you have a feeling that it was yours, and 
those are good ideas. I want to thank you very, very much. 

I want to thank Dr. Richardson, the Principal of Pueblo High, for 
the use of these facilities, and the staff who helped put this togeth- 
er. We are very, very grateful. I want to thank Dennis Burke from 
the Judiciary Committee, and Mr. Strauss behind me, who is help- 
ing us here, Mr. Steel, my Director, Ignacio Barraza and other staff 
members, Bonnie Fritz and two or three others that I probably left 
out here. I am very grateful for the time you put into this. 
4^ And I want to thank the citizens who have come out and listened 

to this. I regret we do not have time to have just an open micro- 
phone, but last evening we got a lot o'* information which was very 
helpful, and which will also be part of the record, but this will be 
the official hearing record here. 

I want to thank Senator Kohl, who is the Chairman of the sub- 
committee that authorized these hearings in Tucson and Phoenix. 

Thank you very, very much. [Applause.] 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Senator DeConcini, Hr. Burke, on behalf of Chief Dennis Garrett 
and lyself , thanlr yon for the opportnnity to testify at this 
field hearing of the Senate Judiciary Subcoaittee on Juvenile 
Justice. I cc»iend you on holding this bearing at an educational 
institution, and especially one which has a prograi that helps 
juveniles who say have had a negative encounter with the criiinal 
justice systei. 

Over the years, the Phoenix Police Departient has dealt with a 
growing nuaber of juveniles who are covitting violent offenses 
in our cowmities. The officers of the Phoenix Police 
Departient are at the forefront of trying to sene and protect 
our citizens, froi violent offenders, whether they are juveniles 
or adults. However, we realize that in ordb" to address this 
dilesa, it is necessary that every segient of our society, not 
just the juvenile justice systa, lust get involved in altering 
the course which ve are beaded. 

Currently, the Phoenix Police Departient is contending with the 
fact that our resources have been cut or liiited. This includes 
officers, prograi funding and equipnent. Nevertheless, our 
conunities need the saie quality of service as any other lajor 
letropolitan. The top twenty-five cities in the natiCKi cunently 
have an average of 2.6 officers per 1000 residents. Phoenix is 
operating with 1.9 officers per thousand. Therefore, it is 
essential that in order to address the increase in violent 
juvenile offenses we lust begin at the woib, by encouraging 
parenting classes. lie believe that through proper parenting 
instructi(m and encourageient we can strenghthen the values which 
our children need, in order to deal with coif rontation in a non- 
violent way. He ne^ to strengthen the pride within our various 
cultures and comnlties so that we have sore respect for m 
another. 

In Phoenix, we have atteipted to address the issue of violence 
aiong our youth through a city ordinance which restricts 
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juveniles froi carrying weapons, without a penission slip fro 
their parents. «e accept the fact that if a juvenile wants to 
get a weapon they can do so regardless of the ordinance. 
However, the ordinance does provide an officer another tool to 
try and prevent a violent act im occurring. Unfortunately, we 
are not able to prevent the nuaerous violent acts which due 
occur. 

In Phoenix, we have added a new cdponent to the curfew 
ordinance. Instead of taking a juvenile to a precinct station 
until the child's parent picks the child up, we take thea to a 
park facility. Although this provides the juvenile with other 
positive activities to get involved in besides walking the 
streets, this prograa could be iaproved considerably by providing 
counseling, tutorial services, cultural enrichaent courses, food 
and a nuaber of other services, which could assist a child who 
has left hM in search of s(aething. 

The Phoenix police departaent has also enhanced it's efforts to 
provide better service through Coaaunity Based Policing. In 
order to effectively achieve this we have included cultural 
awareness training for our sworn and non-sworn personnel. This 
allows us to look at and appreciate not just traditional 
cultures, but cultures such as "Teenagers" as well. Hopefully, 
this will be one of the ways that we can contribute to reducing 
the over-representation of ainority youth in our juvenile justice 
systea, by establishing a better sense of understanding and 
respect for our youth, as well as for ourselves. 

We are still trying to provide coaaunity interaction and 
awareness through prograas such as the Police Activities League, 
D.A.R.E. and the Gang Resistance Education and Training 
(G.R.E.A.T.) Prograas. However, funding is restricting the 
nuaber of officers, personnel and aaterials which we need in 
order to have an optiaua prograa. ^ 
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If preventicm does not work, then interventioo prograis thnmgh 
conmit? based organizations have provided a leans for jweoiles 
to re-enter lain streai society. 

If it is necessary to arrest juveniles, then officers are in need 
of facilities and pers(mnel to secorely boose oor lore violent 
offenders and a plea bargaining systei i^ch identifies tbe kind 
of offender with which the systei is atteq)ting to rehabilitate 
or ponish. 
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93 liMliOOpft^^l^e, io the West PbocnkDcigfaboibood near tbc cross streets of 39^ 
Av.and Osbom. There hfts beco m drive by sbooting 2 hours ago. I am in shock that sotckcthmg 
like this has bapfXDcd a few bouses from mine. I thought that things like this happened oiil>' in 
remote Qcig^ibortioods sonKwbor in South Pbocmx. I am shocked to find out that the 
Mighborikood in which I Uvc is ooosideicd a crioK ridden area and fiathcri^^ 
shocked to find out that a drive by shooting hippeoed just the night be 

When I fbuwl this out my initia] inasked question for the police was; if ^ 
nia^ before, why was this place not under surveillance. My question was i mm ^^ ti at rl y answered 
by a um'formod police officer who told me thiit their budget is fixed and thtt ^ 
they can with the limited staff they have. 

I am obviously lacking in undetstaiKling about such tfaiiigs. but I di^ 
last fiiday I pkked iq> my chock fixm the company for which I work end noticed that S300.00 of 
it was missing. U)oking bttck at the rest of my check stubs, 1 notiood that tfa^ 
for sometime, at least as loi« as rvebccf ' ocptng records. Yet»aflcrtid^ police 
officcT I got the tmpressioo that they were somehow coostimiaod and uader-staf!bd because they 
had no money. 

This is very confiising. How can there be DO moaey for the police to be adequately 
staffed to protect the citizens. We are the very cittssens whom make everything possible, we pay 
for evcfy last cent that govcmmcflt spends. Youname itaad wepayfbrit 

But KMB^w it has been brov^ to my atlentioo that there it no moiMy to protect \m\ 
The dtizemi Udies anl Ocoilemen of goi^nn^ polk^ 
government; Ipooetoyouthtsquestioa 

Can you collect taxes from a Dead citizen? 

I lealizie t!»t tiie IRS has been know to attempt this in the past, but I think even they 
woukl agree ttet the raleof ictuni of the living outweighs that of the dead. 

Unless you get moft cops on the street, tadess you get high tech equipment out hcr^ 
unless you build more jails to put away those who choose not the obey our laws, that is exactly 
wlMt you will get I>ad taxpaying citizens! (dead investors for those of you Clinton supportas) 

We deserve more tlwnwfailwc are getting, we ncnl to insure dof.KStic tmquillity, 
provide for the common defcMe, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to omeK^ and our poolerity . These words sound familiar. I wonder where I read them? 

Could it be TlwCoostitutiooor^ United States of America, the single most important 
documem of Uw, of our great couniiy. the very SMue document that every ekcted offk^ 
to uphold? 

I dool know how nwch simpler this needs to be put, maybe I shouM draw you a pic^^ 
Get mote oopa in this area, give them the best equipment we o¥m, give them the best tnu^^ 
Imve, give them more money to keep them hooest, do it, and <k> it Dowl And doot you dare ask 
for more money. 



Fnm a very irritated taxpayii^ citizen tlttt ii committed to makiog goveni^^ 

Francisco A. Islas. 
27«-5277 
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PHASE II 

OPERATION PERMANEIVT CEASE-HRE 



A Grass Roots Citizens' Movement To Eliminate drive-By Shooting 



I. BACKGROUND 
n. THE MESSAGE 

A. Expose the Filthy Lies of Drive-by Shooting 

• Not a time honored tradition 

• It is COWARDLY, not macho 

. • It makes no one famous or respected 

B. Who are the victims? 

til. WHAT CAN BE DONE TO STOP THE KILLING? 

A- Surviving Victims 

B. Civic leaders 

C. Media 

D. Concerned Citizens 

E. .GaJjg Members . 

IV. Operation Permanent Cease-Fire PLAN OF ACTION 

A- Video tape gang members 

• In prison and on the streets 

• Convert them to help stop the killing 

B. Circulate videos across the cotmtry 

C. Donate Videos to Prisons and Youth Groups 



To be administered by the Starfire Foundation as a non-profit Enterprise 
Tax deductible donations can be made to "Starfire Foundation - Operation Cease Fire" 



Charles (Chucks Jordan. Founder 
1560-1 Newbury Road. SurTE#171 
Newbury Park, OA 91319 
805/986-4153 
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PHASE II 

OPERATIOIV PERMANENT CEASE-FIRE 

A Grass Roots CmzENs' Movement To Eliminate Drive-By Shootinq 



1. Background 

Operation Permanent Cease-Fire began in April 1992 when Charles (Chuck) 

Jordan addressed a Christian anti-gang rally at a pubhc park in Santa Paxila, 

California. Chuck Jordan (whose 20 year old daughter, Jennifer, was 

murdered in a drive-by shooting) decided to speak directly to gang members 

and ask them to help him put a stop to the senseless killing. His message ^ 

was common sense logic; it pointed out that drive-by shooting is not a time 

honored tradition, it is not brave to shoot at unarmed and unsuspecting 

victims, and it is, in fact, an act of insanity which kills innocent people. His 

message went further by pomting out that drive-by shooting is a cowardly 

deed which is out of control even by the participants, and it is a criminal act 

where no one wins. He also notes that society itself has broken down and 

offered them no solutions through estabhshed organizations. 

Chuck's anti drive-by shooting efforts escalated the following month when 
he was invited by the Ventura County District Attorney's Victims Advocate 
Division to address California Youth Authority (CYA-) inmates during 
Victims Awareness Week. Since that first visit. Chuck Jordan has returned 
several times as a guest speaker to C.YjV's Victims Awareness course taught 
by Linda Lioyd, and he has interacted with himdreds of young gang 
members. His presentations have been honest, positive, and forceful; these 
presentations have encouraged several inmates to volunteer to help stop 
the killing. 

One of these inmates was an influential Pacoima area gang member who 
offered to assemble his gang to hear Chuck Jordan's message. This inmate 
was released January 7, 1993 and the proposed Operation Permanent Cease- 
fire gang interaction meeting took place Febmary 12. 1993 at Mary Immaculate 
Churdi in Pacoima. A thank you letter to Father Thomas Rush is attached as a 
status of events that night 

II. The Message 

A. Drive-By Shooting is not a time honored TRAomoNl 

This despicable act escalated from rare and occasional drive-bys to full 

blown slaughter about 10 to 15 years ago. Prior to this time, drive-by 

yelling and gang fight "rumbles" were the practice, and they had been for 

decades. Most current gang member shooters were between five and 

twelve years old during the drive-by metamorphosis, and they grew up 

with totally false values from a society that looked the other way. Note 

that older gang members usually talk the most immature kids into the ) 

more dangerous criminal acts. 
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B. Drive-By Shooting Is CowardlyI 

What is so brave about shooting at unsuspecting people as they walk 
down the street, ride in their cars, or gather at social functions? 
Anybody could do this; all one has to be is immature, stupid, cowardly, 
and uncaring toward their victims. Only a mentally ill person could 
murder a child and feel no remorse. 

C. Why Do Kjds Kill Without Conscience? 

All gang kids find attention and recognition in a gang that they do not 
find at home. Drive-by shooters imagine that they gain fame and respect 
by being daring. Jn their hearts, these are normal children who have 
been neglected by their families and by our society. They know that 
killing is wrong; but they justify murders and maimings by convincing 
themselves that all targets are "enemies" and "rivals." If anyone gets in 
the way, it's just too bad. In short, these immature kids are willing to kill 
for attention. It is only later, when the majority of them mature, that 
they quit killing and maiming. If they Uve that long... 

D. Who Are The Victims? 

Victims are not just the people who are hit with bullets. Victims are 
obviously everyone who loved or cared for the injured person; but 
victims are also everyone in the shooter's family; and victims are the 
shooters themselves . A major victim is our society itself. There are now 
so many drive-by shooting incidents in America, that police agencies are 
ashamed or unwilling to gather and pubhsh drive-by related statistics. 
In a sense, pohce agencies are victims too, because they get blamed for 
the criminal consequences our society creates when it looks the other 
way. 

Who are the victims? Blacks are killing blacks, Latinos are killing Latinos, 
Asians are killing each other, and Whites are killing all races. Who are 
the victims? All Americans are the victims. Oiu: ideals of law and order 
have horribly diminished; so much so that America is the most disgraced 
country in the world when it comes to accepting an escalation of 
murderous gang violence. 

ill. What Can Be Done To Stop The Kilung? 

No movement prior to Operation Permanent Cease-Fire has targeted drive-by 
shooting specifically as a practice to eliminate. If the pohce or federal law 
enforcement agencies could have stopped the slaughter, they would have 
done so years ago. The same goes for elected and/or bureaucratic officials, 
and sadly, it also applies to our media^ which are the most probable cause 
for escalating violence. This includes printed, video, and motion pictures. 
Too many media executives want profits without regard to moral obUgation. 
They continue to get richer by gorging themselves on the blood of our 
adolescents and thousands of victims are created on a daily basis. So what 
can be done to stop the carnage? The media must become part of the 
solution. They must take responsibility for sensationalizing gang violence 
and stop it! 
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Shooting victims, families of the slain and maimed, families of the 
slayers, gang members, all private citizens who care, and the killers 
themselves must band together and reshape the thinking of the yomiger 
people who are being led into gang violence. Older people should open 
their minds to understand that most kids are drawn into gang life primarily 
for recognition, and status, not to mention survival in a society that has 
allowed gang violence to dominate young minds through fear. Older gang 
members need to be leaders, they could show real courage and put 
thoughts of revenge aside. They must take a hard look at their past deeds 
and think about their yoimger brothers, sisters, their own children, and 
their "homies" (fellow gang members.) One gang leader (a convicted killer) 
kept saying to Chuck Jordan, "We are killing our own, but why? Why are we 
killing each other? Revenge just leads to more killingl We've got to stop 
this thing! I want to help! What can I do to help you!" 

Here's what we can do: 

Every gang member in America should understand that his or her family 
and our society has betrayed them. It is now up to them to change things. 
Second, shooters can pay back society for some of the bad things 
theyVe done by aiming at one gang activity which is even more senseless 
than graffiti vandahsm. These are things that gang members can do that 
will take real courage: 

• REFUSE TO PARTICIPATE IN ANY DRIVE-BY ACTIVnV 

• OPEN YOUR HEARTS AND MiNDSl KILLING IS WRONGl 

• ADMIT DRIVE-BYS ARE STUPID, COWARDLY, AND CRAZYI 

• STOP SHOOTING UNSUSPECTING PEOPLE! IT IS NOT BRAVEI 

• PUT REVENGE BEHIND YOU! 

• ONLY GANG MEMBERS CAN STOP DRIVE-BY SHOOTING! 

All gang convicts Interviewed said that if they had been taught by their 
parents or exposed to Victims Awareness courses in grammar school, their 
attitudes toward the victims of violence would have been dramatically 
changed. They simply did not comprehend the domino effect of how many 
hves, iacluding their own, were affected by drive-by shooting. These kids 
now have the opportunity to make good things happen through Operation 
Permanent Cease-Fire. 

What can Cur Leaders in Society Do? 

They should investigate, create, and implement Victims Awareness courses 
throughout America. Why? Every convict interviewed by Chuck Jordan 
stated that as young, naive, gang members, they had absolutely no remorse 
or concern for their victims; indeed, one gang member shot at people 
merely for the momentary "rush" it gave him to have the power over life 
and death. These unmature kids instantly gained gang status and 
recognition , if only they could murder without remorse. 

It is time for our governmental agencies from local, state, and federal levels 
to follow the lead mapped out by the California Youth Authority Victims 
Awareness Self-Esteem course as developed by Linda Uoyd and Harry 
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Kaplan. The "mother" of the idea (Educational Code Section 44806) is 
Sharon J. English. Ms. English is the Assistant Director, Office of Prevention 
and Victims Services for the State of California. Since our schools are 
already over burdened with their academic tasks, new ways and places must 
be found to reach our kids at risk. 



IV. Operation Permanent Cease-Fire Pim of Action 



A. Video Tape Gang Members: 



A video tape interview with tlu"ee convicts who want to help stop drive- 
by killing and other gang violence was produced February 8, 1993. 
Edited to a powerful ten minute message on the insanity and cowardice 
of drive-by shooting, it will be used as an attention getter when Chuck 
Jordan addresses active gang members now on our city streets. 



B. Cnculate Videos Acrosr »lie Country 



The active street gang n.eetings will be video taped for distribution to 
schools. Youth Groups, Boys and Girls Clubs, and the California Prison 
System. These tapes will be provided free of charge to California 
institutions. 



C. Donate Videos to Prisons & Youth Groups 



The drive-by prevention videos will be marketed to other states. All 
income derived from these videos will be administered by the Starfire 
Foundation, which is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit corporation. Its Board of 
Directors includes: Dr. A. Gregory Stone, President and Founder, Dr. 
Elise Schneider, President of Oxnard College, the Honorable James C. 
McNally, Ventura Coimty Superior Court Judge, Dr. James Esmay, 
Professor of Economics at California Lutheran University, Libby L 
Barrabee, Attorney at Law, and Donald Krebs, President of Access to 
Recreation, Inc. 

D. AU net profits from Operation Permanent Cease-Fire will be disbursed as 
follows: 

25% to California Youth Authority Victims Services 

25% to Ventura County District Attorney Victims Services 

50% to California Youth Groups 

E. Gang Member Volunteer Speakers 

Ex-convict gang members and active gang leaders will be asked to 
present videos and answer questions on a volimteer basis. They wiH 
also be asked to assemble gang members for Operation Permanent 
Cease-Fire meetings. 

F VOLUNTEER PARTIQPATION • Chuck Jordan would like to personally 
' extend an invitation to all parents of drivc-by shooting victims and 
shooters to join in this valiant effort. Other concerned citizens are 
encoSed to join Operation Permanent Cease-Fire with whatever 
resources they are willing to contribute. 
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fcUYOR 

SHIRLEY VILLEOAS 




City iaanager 



COUNCIL MEH8ERS 
JOHM GARCIA 
ALFOHSA t4cKEHNA 
CtROL NORIEGA 
LUIS REDONOO 
FELIX ROALES 
PETE TAOCO 



PC 8o« 7107 
Soulh TuCMn. Ant<yk« $i7ii 



May 27, 1993 



The Honorable Dennis DeConcini 
2730 East Broadway, Suite 106 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 

Dear Senator DeConcini: 

Thank you for inviting me to participate as a witness for the field heanng of the U.S. 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice Wednesday, June 2. 

I regret that I will be unable to attend the hearing. 1 have enclosed my written statement. 
While, as noted in my statement, the City of South Tucson has recorded no increase in 
youth violence in the past two years, 1 commend you and the Subcommittee for 
addressing a problem of concern to everyone. 

Please let me know if I can be of any assistance on this or other matters. 



Sincerely, 




Shiriey Villegas, May( 
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Ij^uck Slordan 
1560-1 Newbury Rd, Ste 171 
Newbury Park, CA 91319 
(805) 986-4153 



Father Thomas Rush 
10390 Remick Street 
Pacoima, CA 

Dear Father Rush, 

Thank you for allowing "Operation Permanent Cease-Fire" to take place 
at Mary Immaculate Church on February 12. I am convinced that the six 
yoimg men meant it when they stood up and swore the God that they 
would never participate in a drive-by shooting again. This means that we 
helped to save some hves. 

It is too bad that Oscar got himself put in jail just as we needed his 
influence to spread the word about the meeting. He was released the 
day before, but he was confined to his home through a leg monitor 
device (if he left home, he would be in parole violation.) The vast 
majority (200) of his gang did not come because they thought Oscar was 
still in jail By visual count (on video-tape) forty gang members attended 
the meeting and another ten or so loitered outside the door. 

I plan to keep "Cease-Fire" going as long as possible; but I won't impose 
on you further. It is too dangerous. I may request use of a training 
room in support of "Arriba Con El Barrio." This job program for kids-at- 
risk does not permit gang attire, nor would it be considered a worthy 
target by other gangs. 

You are a courageous man father. I think it incredible that you retain 
such serenity in face of the despair that your parishioners bring to you 
each day. From the bottom of my heart, I thank you and the Archdiocese 
for allowing the first public/gang meeting of Operation Permanent 
Cease-Fire. 

Very Sincerely Yours, 
Chuck Jordan 



February 26, 1993 
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STATEMENT OF CHERI ROSS-NOSTROS 



I wolikl like lo thank those responsible for pulling this panel togclher and hope tiiis hearing 
proves ii.srliil in ilic dcvclopiucni of real soluiions lo Tucson's youth/violence. >^ 

In Tucxon we have an increasing prohlcm regarding gangs and violence. While ou^ problems 
luivc nut yet rivichal ihc critical proportions of Ix)s AngJcs, we need lo be vigilant and focus 
our I'liosl iiiicnM* efforts on innovative and creative programs lo preclude further increase in ihe 
problem. 

Our cuy i5 under iituck. Violence is stealing our freedom and snfciy, bv.l worse il robs us of 
hope fur the future when it becomes the lifestyle with which oui youth subscribe to. 

I tu- vMtk of a gun tlnd fruiu a moving car in the still of the uight becomes a routine sound in 
many or our Bnrrios. It may be a rouline sound hut il startles sleeping residents. I know because 
f li.i'kC uiaiiy rughts been .iwakeiicd lo the sound of gunfire. You sit straight up and listen for 
cries or sireus, as you hold your breath. You try to determine ihc direction the shots come from. 
Von ho|V no one ha.s died You want il lo stop. At nighl shooting starts. 

Residents are becoming prisoners in their homes. They know that gang violence kills innocent 
victims. *I1iey have buried a sixty eight year old woman who sat in a friends kitchen when a 
bullet ncochei off two cars, passed through a carport, went through a window and pierced her 
skIc taknig her life. Violence is spreading throughout the city. 

I S|)eak to you on behalf of youth who are entangled in gangs and the violence surrounding them. 

I have worked in the area of youth gangs for a significant number of years. 1 watched Tucson's 
gang problem emerge and see it's rapid increase. Within :he population that I work with, I can 
thai more gang members than high school graduates arc being produced. 

My siaieincnls address Chicaiio youth gangs since it is with this population that my experience 
is extcusive. Along with a clear understanding of the problem is a working knowledge about 
programs that do and do not work. 

To date most of the money spent goes to ^Ic'^^ncies as in court, probation/parole, Ihc 
corretiioii institutions and law enlorcement. Yet it is the nop-profit organization which has the 
greatest likelihood of success in programs directed at the pKg p?f>hfe^K^ A/H^f 

•llicsc i.ix supported, public agencies, get by far the greater share of funds available while non- 
profit agencies are left with little or no funding. 

We thus far have ignored the non-profit agencies effective style lo achieve long term solutions. 
This more s^xmtancous style is a source of success and is moic accessible to the affected 
connnuniiy since the location of uoh piufil agencies is in the Barrio,^u4*^^^#-^«^,^^nt^ l*^^^ 

PB^•^vH^^^^QH vs int brvi- ntion 

As the pang problem rises we see that the development of prevention programs has not 
minimized gang increases. The reason, non-mainstream youth are not attiaetcd to the prevention 
efforts cu riently underv/ay. 

rrevention efforts f<x:us on youth who are not gang involved and take on the banner of ami- 
gang Youth who are gang involved sec *hesc programs as critical and as enemies. Anti-crime 
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,i1 ;!ni( ;!dn« ir;iiislatc> lo opposiiion J»r gang youth wlso are isolalct! out of ihis main stream 



PJUK^fiANlS 

if nib |no|'iains ;iri' to he cffcciivc, ihcy niusl atm higher than miniiuiim w;igc temporary 
cmjilt»yrricnl. In l iicson, wiihun'. ir»dusiry lo i|Xak of permanent jobs arc few. With a University 
in town wc liavc a bigbjxipnlation of youth who come from out of staic aiid take minimum wage 
jobs to suhMili 7(*^T<ffts and loans. The college students arc desir2ble employees and leave our 
y(Milli rtsulciUN wuh-fw*** job oppor!unitic!>. 

OY^\\A\i'\:^\WV PP CORRnCTlONS 

Willi talk of building more corrections facilities, the prison system is viewed by s<'»me as 
Tucst»n's fiislest growing industry. Must wc sacrifice pari of our population to employ another 
pan'? ll ^vc build more prisons we will kp^w hll them. 

As \oiitb vioknce and crime are on the ri.v:, wc sec the development of programs, some are 
•nofc likely to succeed than others, Let's l^kc a loo' at programs that fail and the reasons they 



'riiist oncopi has bcm a<lopted by eur public scIukjIs. ?xiro tolerance as applied utilizes expulsion 
to ticid with the problem. If two youth are engaged in a fight they are kicked out of school. This 
pr<KVS'i does not minnni/e violence it Just chases it to the street. In many shootings the conflict 
began III s^\w)\.^p^^^u^ /^-MJUef .^-.^^^^-ii^i^Si.'*^ 

Zero tolerance for clothing considered gang attire sets up an opposition mind S(»t and the youth 
rdieliioa mifosifies. 7,ero tolerance for drug use or possession ignores the fact that drug use is 
an indication of a troubled youth. Offering treatment would be more appropriate. Zero tolerance 
pushes lion mniiisttcam youth further into the gang fub-tulturc and solid'fies the gangs existence 
and validity in the minds of youth. 

[)rop oirb are not stationed around computer terminal in our schools, f^rop outs arc on the 
slu'US, in the gangs, into drugs and other self dcstnictive behaviors. If this population is going 
io k- reached drop out prevention specialists li tfiT t o take their specialties into the streets. 

Programs must be developed with youth m mind. They must be connmunity based. Effectiveness 
is increased when il speaks lo the energies of youth. It must offer them a tremendous number 
o( acii\ 'ties to chiKJse from. He«'vvy emphasis on sports and games with rewards for success arc 
imp«)riaiit. Kctugmzing success is key in validating youth. In a similar way recognition for 
acbicvement to jnembers of the community for their services helps to create mobilization. 

hi sjH-.ikmg to youth energies there are numerous activities that can be sp<-»nsored like, dances, 
i\<r shoAs. banquets. cuUural events, rap sessions, sports toiirnanients and youth conferences 
about ynnih concerns. These activities are effective when the coitimimhy is involved because 
tang youth are invited to be involved in the mainstream. If wc are to impact change then we 
miisi rmd opportunities to include gang youth. If we kick them out of the mainstream we isolate 
iljeiii. si)lidify the gang and treat them as if they ?»rc invisible. 

S 1 1( ( ■ { ^s.SI t ' B( in l< AM^ 
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T«» he a success the program needs (o understand that loud music will be played and noisy youth 
arc ilic norm. If a program doesn't want youth with high energy and high spirits it probably 
should not involve itself in youth services. If polite and quiet youth arc required then look in the 
lihrnry. because \\\c libr;!ry \^ill not attract non-mainstreain youth with all their characteristic 
cnergii-s. The program that can put up with the high energy will keep the youth coming back 
and on^c they begin p.'irticipating, there is a chance to be effective with thein. 

Sl»nRT.INQJiYENIS 

Y<uiih who are permitted to represent their Barrios as a team in sports activities do not need to 
represent It as a gang member, These team efforts excite tremendous youth inlct^t and 
partiopation up'Jcr adull suiM^rvision. Tlie competitive spirit is shown in gan»es, 4wrt^fr?afc. 

nil lUIiAL ACTIVITMIS 

I-ocus on culture is Imperative since gangs teach false information about the Chicano culture. 
In gangs youth are taught to protect their Barrio through violet.ce. They come to believe that 
hchaviug this way nuikes them men. It's a twisted rights of passage. The right interpretation of 
culture must be taught. In sporting events and other activities youth meet others from enemy 
barrios and they can come to sec each other as equals, respect each other as opponents and 
eveutually accept each other as f«cmir- A-Ofiftt\i-H^e^^ ^>-'^^J^7>^^a-^"^**^-*-iC^ 

.Successful programs offer youth countless op[x>rliinities to co-operate and collaborate with each 
other. Phis allows barrios to come t<'»gether. As individuals they were not able to achieve this. 
Success in tca< hing culture of Cliitanos comes with the concept "Mi a^rrio es tu Barrio". It's 
a culture which traditionally welcomes others as brothers and sisters through pride in it's own 
values. It IS a culture which finds something of value in the culture of others. 

DnigJ u^e is liiph in the gang populalinn. That should not surprise In the gang lifestyle there 
IS high tension and apprehension, "l-ife on the ready" becomes a constant when one perceives 
enemies are everywheie. Whether enemies arc real or imagined the tension produced becomes 
tlifHcult '0 live with. Add to this the perception that life holds little for you, than the 
impovcnshai existence you live in and it is no wonder that dnigs are uscti. It takes the edge off 
an otherwise \i:nse, dreary and hopeless existence. 

nroR use bcnns rlie cycle of abuvc which is addiction, (jnce addicted ihe drug becomes lord 
over ones life In this cycle the addtct is driven further Irom the mamstream. In upper and 
middle cl.s. Tucson, addiction is a recogni7al ireatablc di.sease. In the lower socio economic 
level where most gang members reside the addiction becomes a punishable crime that most often 
will result in the uulividiMls incarceration. 

lu 1ucs<.u there are no alK^rdahlc youU. treatment programs so the cycle of addiction is not 
broken We can not cure a cancer patient by punishing him. We can not internipt the diabetics 
disL-ase process without proper treatment and so it is with addiction. 

What lUHHl fs the knowledge that addiction is a treatable disease if we do not provide traitmcnt 
to those atllicied If we made treatment a priority ue would need far less pnson space since a 
high pcr-cntagc of those incarcerated are in fact there for crimes that directly and in.Mrectly 

nrih- Silcs we know this problem is tremendous. The fact is it thrives because of supply and 
denund As long as demand is great there are many who will risk all to insure the supply. If we 
irrcst the di-.easc it can imnimuc the demand. To (hose whose lives are not entangled in poverty 
despair and hopelessness we do not understand the risks that arc taken to sell drugs. Wc must 
fcniemlK^r. "People who have nothing, have nothing to lose". 
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We are a MXiety who measures a person's worth by where they live, what they drive, what they 
wear. That is the mainslrcam material value system. To the youth entrenched in the gang with 
no education, no job opportunities and no hope, the drug industry offers the chance to be 
someone who has tlic material trappings that measure success. The belief becomes, "it makes 
no difference how you get yours just so you get it*. 

Totfay \ have brought to this panel youth who have beer viewed as the problem, but I present 
them to yoij a.s (he solution. 

Do more have to die in gang fights, die and be destroyed by drugs. Do more have to give up 
hope and end up homeless on the streets? Do they have to continue to endure a life of isolaUon 
without hope and opportunity before we serve them. I assure you we do not need to punish our 
yojith or defend ourselves against thcm-we need to reach out to them and offer them the 
pcrnuncnl chance to become part of our community. Remember— all of the tciiders that we will 
ever h.ivi^[^ youog now. These youth arc our hope. The fulurc president of the U.S. 50 years 
(loni iH>w IS aJreiidy born. He may only be 5 years old. Wh<il kind of school will he go to? What 
kind ui lilc will he luve? Docs he live in a gang and drug infested Barrio? Is he living in a 
single parent home, in poverty? 

RBCpM Ntl-NDATIONS 



1. A major shift in jimdina toward more community based programs and local grass-roots 
services 10 youth in agencies where youth feel welcome and comfortable. 

2. nrufi. a_od 3i^iQhpIir5s?iji}gni for youth in programs designed to imiwct this youth problem, 
beloic llic drug problem is punished through ilte courts. 

3. IVo ^r.un> lltitt offer services in the evening, late at night, during weekends and holidays. 
Services offered on the sjxjt, exactly where problems are occurring. This means a vast 
increase m outreach programs and outreach workers, who are comfortable working in 
the streets. 



4. Increased recrea ti onal op portunities aimed at n on-main stream youth. Trophies, banquets 
ami like rewards for success. Games played against police, church groups and established 
leagues go a long way in bringing non-mainstrcam youth into the mainstream. 

5. f-xincational opportunities focused on non-mainstrcam youth. School for many lower 
social class youth is a daytime, temporary excursion into middle class culture. To the 
middle class, dropping out of school is a problem, to non-mainstrcam youth dropping out 
may he a solution. For example: The single mom of a 16, 9 and 5 year old has 'he 
pnoriiy of paying the rent. With a low paying job she can not afford day care, so \hen 
her Ijf year old wants to quit school her day care problem is solved. Against that back 
drop forgive ttie i ron y— education seems quite academic. 

This is the sombei background against which the non-mainstrcam youth lives. Low 
income people, with a lower social class outlook on life, lack the priorities and values 
of ihc middle class professionals and middle class programs which seek to reach them. 

We have all of the resources, both financial and human to impact change, what is wrong 
has iKcn are application of those resources. 

1 ct me say in conclusion that there is a matter of altitude and approach that is so 
important that any program will fail unless that attitude is present. The middle class 
approach with middle class attitudes will not reach lower-social class youth. These youth 
will not come to offices, fill out forms read technical materials, attend lectures and 
conferences. Not as a rule. Tl.^ middle class approach fails because middle class 
piofossionals who want to reach them assume that these youth are essentially like them. 
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They arc noi. Tl^se youlh live in diffcrcul parts of town, wear different clothing have 
liiilc or no money, and no options at all. It is oecessaix to accept lower social class 
behavior and attitudes as equally worthy and of equal dignity if you arc to communicate 
with these youth, to reach Ihcm and to have some influence upon them. For this reason 
it is the community based agency, located in the Barrio, op-jrating before 9:00 and after 
5:00 which offers the best chatjce of success with gang youth. 

Community based agencies should get strong support and serious funding. 

Again thank you on behalf of youih and programs fo«- this opportunity to come together. 
1 hope this is ihc beginning of co-joint efforts to serve our youth in life changing ways. 
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Statement of Shirley Villp^fl«^ Mflynrn^ South TncA ., 

To U S Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, May 27, 1993 

Mythanki, to Senator DeConcini for inviting me to participate in the Judiciary Juvenile Justice 
Subcommittee hearing concerning the increase in youth violence. 

I will confine myself to some brief, general comments, my own personal overview. I do not pose as an 
expert I am a workmg smgle mOm who has served on the South Tucson City Council since 1978 
currently and for the past two years as Mayor. 

We in the City of South Tucson have not recorded an increase in youth violence during the past year or 
two My remarks, then, represent some of my thoughts about our society and some of the possible root 
causes of youth violence 

Iri my work at Pima County Juvenile Court as well as in my community I sec many children and yoi'ng 
idults disconnected from their working parents Often the parents have so little time and energy after the 
struggle of their jobs that the children either are neglected or feel neglected. While this syndrome is 
certainly not new. I believe that in today's economy the number of families involved is larger and 
growing. 

When I was growing up, much was made of the fear of nuclear war. Today, that fear and others may 
have diminished somewhat, but today's teenager faces bleak job market predictions and the possibility 
that their generation may be inheriting an environment that will damage their society If adults feel a little 
let down and disillusioned about the way things have been going, we should understand that our children 
may feel a lot let down aivJ disillusioned. 

What should we do? Wc need to reach into and work with our schools. A lot of what we need to do 
doesn't cost big money The University of Arizona College of Education is working with TUSD and a 
variety of local agencies to make the school an integral part of a self-improving community, involving 
parents. The community group they have formed is askirg for funding for afler-school and evening 
programs for children and adults using the school. 

Perhaps working with and helping schools should be mandatory for any individual, business, government 
entity or organization receiving federal funds 

Wc in South Tucson use our small CDBG monies to contract with our best agencies to provide outreach 
programs helping families and supplementing schools We need more day care and early cnildhood 
development programs. 

In closing, 1 would invite Senator DeConcini and other Senators and staff to visit us in South Tucson to 
discuss these matters further. South Tucson has strengths as well as problems. Recently we had over 
300 people, 200 of them children, participate in a Saturday morning Spring Clean-up. Our 
Neighborhood Watch Program participation is increasing. We're looking forward to creating our first 
general plan since 1977 this year and next Many people and groups are working together At the same 
time a large percentage of our population is economically disadvantaged and we need a great deal of 
constructive assistance to hdp build our economic base, to help our families stay together - and to help 
our children. 
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United States Senate Judicary Committee, 
Subcommitte on Juvenile Justice 

Roundtable on Youth Violence 



June 1. 1993 



El Pueblo Neighborhood Center 
1001 W. Irvington 
Tucson, Arizona 



"It's happening everywhere, to all of us.,.'* 



TftfrtimonV prepared bv: 

St Francis in the Foothills United Methodist Junior High and 
Senior High Youth 

Friited bv t hfi fnllnwing vouth: 

Matt Michaelson 
Abraham Mullen 
Erin Roepcke-Biertwium 

Becca Mann 
Devon Roepcke-Bierbaum 



St Francis in the Foothills United Methodist Church 
4625 E. River Rd. 
Tucson, A2 85732 

Phone: (602) 299-9063 



Youth Leaders 

Stonna Jackson 
Barbara Peruz 
Dennk Embfy 
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Kids never take stuff home to parents. Kids won't take stuff home. Mailing it 
home would be better. 

Kids want to be just as good as their friends, so singling us out for big stuff in 
junior high (middle school) can hurt us with our friends. Give us notes or say 
nice things to us more privately when we are in middle school. 

Teacher's should ask permission before bragging about a kid's work. 
Avoid comparing to good kids too much; it makes the other kids hate them. 
Encourage more free sports leagues; a lot of us don't have any money. 
More ways of getting to things, specially for one-parent families. 
Stop expecting that their are two parents in a family: that makes it hard for us. 
We have big problems with transportation. 

Individual kidii can make a difference collectively; plant little ideas, asking 
what other kids got out of doing something bad to make them think; give a 
another kid other oppominitics; talk to others kids about what they are doing, 
asking them if it makes sense; 

Need to get kids to think about both sides of the gui); we think every home 
room out to do the exercise out of Do or Dif;. 

Most prevention programs arc too nerdish. 

Have people come in and talk who have been victims of violence. 

Ask kids to think through things rather than telling them. 

Ask them to tJiink about what diey could do and couldn't do if they got involved 
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Show respect for presence of young people when they enter rooms. 

Adults need to be a role model for kids, since many of us do show respect for 
others. Adults have to show the correct path for us to copy it. 

Adults (teachers, police) need to see us as a human beings, instead a lower life 
form. 

Teachers could show that respect by having fun with kids. Teachers need to 
greet children and youth coming into the classroom; 

Make sure that teachers can tolerate being with kids; see how they would 
handle bad kids. 

Expect kids to be good rather than bad, and reward us for being good. 
Encourage parents to get involved in early grades. 

If parents get involved, then there can be more checks and balances. The 
teachers can see what parents are doing, and parents what teachers are domg. 

Give good ideas to pa- t<; on how to do things v/cU with their kids. Parents 
don't know how to be involved with their kids, don't know what to do. 

' It really helps when different parents volunteer each day at school. It makes 
kids feel better and comfortable to know that parents can come and help. 

. Parent volunteers and monitors need to be nice instead of like cops, 

* As much as kids deny it. they want iheirparents parent's attention. 

. If mom's help out at school, then other kids much less likely to say bad ib mgs 
about moms at school (which helps reduce fighting by boys). 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANK 0. ROMERO 

THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO BE HERE AND SHARE MY THOUGHTS, 
1 AM SURE YOU WILL HEAR MANY HORROR STORIES. I WILL TRY TO MAKE SOME 
SEf'SE OF THEM, 

THE GANG VQUTH HAVE BEEN REJECTED BY THE TRADITIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
USUALLY CONSIDERED SUPPORT SYSTEMS. ZERO TOLERANCE HAS DRIVEN THESE 
YOUTH FROM SCHOOL - EVEN THOUGH STATE LAW SAYS AND PAYS FOR THEM TO 
RECEIVE AN EDUCATION. 

HOME MAY OR MAY NOT BE SUPPORTIVE. MANY OF THE PARENTS ARE 
THEMSELVES PRODUCTS OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM THAT HAS NOT WORKED AND ARE 
LACKING PARENTING SKILLS. THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS MAY NOT HAVE 
REACHED THESE YOUTH OR REACHED THEM IN THE EXPECTATION THAT THEY AND 
THEIR PARENTS WERE RESPONSIBLE TO SUPPORT THE CHURCH RATHER THAN THE 
OTHER WAY AROUND. 

JOBS - WELL MOM AND DAD (IF HE WAS AROUND) DIDN'T HAVE ONE THAT 
ALLOWED THE FAMILY TO THRIVE ECONOMICAIIY - MAYBE TATA HAD ONE BUT 
A VEPV MENIAL ONE WITH A SUBSIS1ANCE P^Y CHECK PROVIDING FEW IF ANY 
FRILLS. FEW POSITIVE ROLE MODELS - WHAT IF THAT WAS THE STORY OF 
YOUR YOliTH' WHERE WOULD YOU RE? PROBABLY MOT AT THIS HEARING; MAYBE 
WE WOULD BE DISCUSSING YOUR CHILDREN! 

HAVING BEEN iniMPEO OUT OF THE EnUCATlPN PROCESS - FOR WHO THEY 
ARE - THEY KNOW THEY WILL NOT BE ON THE ROAD TO BECOME LAWYERS. DOCTORS. 
TEACHERS OR ANYONE WHO MATTERS IN SOCIETY'S BH; PICTURE. 
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so THEY HAVE DEVELOPED/CREATED AN INSTITUTION WHERE THEY MAKE 
THE RULES! THEY DEFINE SUCCESS AND ACHIEVEMENT! THEIR GANG IS AN 
INSTITUTION THAT IS FRIENDLY AND SUPPORTIVE TO THEM. 

SOCIETY OBJECTS BECAUSE OF THE VIOLENCE AND CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES. 
BUT THE OBJECTIONS MATTER LITTLE - WHAT CAN STOP THE GANGS IS WHEN 
SOCIETY REACHES OUT AND WELCOMES THESE SAME YOUTH TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE MAIN STREAM. WHEN THESE YOUTH FEEL HOPE AND A PART OF SOCIETY. 
THEY CAN LET GO OF THE GANG. THEY DON'T WISH THE GANG UPON THEIR 
CHILDREN BUT THAT WILL HAPPEN IF THEIR CHILDREN HAVE NO ALTERNATIVES. 

Mnmi^ I HOPE YOU CAN HELP US CREATE ALTERNATIVES - QUICKLY 
VERY QUICKLY. 




EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NOSOTROS. INC. 
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United States Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 

Hearings on Youth Violence 

June 2, 1993 

Pueblo High School 
Tucson, Arizona 



"Private-Public Coalitions to Stop the Violence and Increase the Peace in 
our Communities/ 



Testimony by: 

Ms. Kaien Wiesc, Administrator 
Desert Hills Center for Youth & Families 
2797 N, Introspect Drive 
Tucson, Arizona 85745 
(602) 622-5437 

Ms. Valerie Rauluk, Chief Executive Officer 
Heartsprings, Inc. 
P.O. Box 12158 
Tucson, Arizona 85732 
(602) 577-3389 

Mr. Jack Jewett, Director of Corporate Communications 
Intergroup Healthcare Corporation 
1010 North Finance Center Dr. 

Suite 200 
Tucson. Arizona 85710-1361 
(602) 290-7496 
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What has the Violence Reduction Coalition done to date? 

Distributed 100,000 storyAvorkbooks in English and Spanish 
teaching elementary school children basic pto-social behaviors 
that applied behavioral research has established as essential in 
inooculating children against their own violent behavior and 
the violent behavior of others. 

Monthly teacher newsletters "Creating Peace" that give 
teachers specific tips on how they can reduce violence and 
distrubances in their classrooms. 

^ Full page newspaper features delivering specific peace 

building tips for home, school and community. 

A six week 30 second spot broadcast TV campaign presenting 
' specific tactics for stopping the violence and increasing the 

peace. 

Dozens of workshops in the community with kids, parents and 
teachers. 

Dozens of presentations to community groups and service 
clubs. 

And as we speak, we plan a major campaign for the fell with a special 
Action Comic for middle school students and related materials in 
newsletters, newspapers, magazines, TV. radio and related events. 

What are we teaching ? 

To give and get respect. To reduce insults. To praise others when they do 
good things for us. To speak up honestly of wrongs we have committed 
and to seek wise mentors. 

How are we teaching ? 

By starting with the young children. By providing incentives and rewards 
for participation- 

By starting with children we must lead by example and demonstrate that 
acting in the public interest, even if it means self-sacrifice, is not only ok, it 
I is good, it is the right thing to do. It is not idealisUc to treat people the 
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way we want to be treated. It is not idealistic to take into account and 
reflect a concern for the interests and well being of all stakeholders. It 
is not idealistic to expect people to abide by laws, provide community 
service, be compassionate and consider others in the community. To not 
adopt a stiateg}' incorporating these fundamental consensus ethical 
principles is a ticket for failure. 

In summary, we would like to make one more plea for coalition building. 
It is a plea that comes, sadly, from a not very optimistic view of our 
immediate future. 

It is highly probable that government resources for social good will be, 
once more, reduced, in the near and medium term. If that is so, we need 
to start planning now for additonal sources of ftmding to maintain the 
health of our communities. We cannot hope that someone or something 
2,000 miles or 100 miles away will help us imless we help ourselves. 

For if we are to 'all get along,* we must all work diligently together. 
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Violence Reduction Coalition 

Tucson, AZ 

Members 

Arizona Daily Star 
Bon Voyage Travel 
I City of Tucson 

Cloud 95/Power 1490 
Crime Prevention League 
, Davis-Monthan Air Force Base 

Delta Air Lines 
Desert Hills Center for Youth & Families 
Flowing Wells School District 
Heartsprings, Inc. 
Intergroup Healthcare Corporation 
KGUN TV-9 
KVOATV-4 
KXCI 

Marana Unified School District 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling of Tucson 
Pima County Health Department 
Pizza Hut of Southern Arizona 
Project ME, Inc.- Media Modeling 
Sunnyside School District 
Tucson Education Association 
Tucson/Pima Arts Council, Arts Education 
Tucson Police Deparment 
Tucson Unified School District 
Vail School District 
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